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HISTORY OF ROME 



BOOK XLl. 

The sacred fire of the temple of Vesta eztingoished* 1* itus Sempronius 
Gracchus, proconsul, subdues the Celtiberians, receives their submis- 
sion, and, for a perpetual monument of his exploits, builds a. town in 
Spain, to which he gives the name of Gracchoris. The Vaccaeans and 
Lusitanians subdued by Postumios Albinus, who triumphs over them. 
Aulus Manlius, consul, marching into Utria, suffers a partial defeat ; but 
afterwards routs the Istrians. Quintus Voconius Saza proposes a law, 
that women shall not inherit, which is supported by Cato, and carried. 
Successful operations, under different commanders, agunst the Ligurians, 
Istrians, Sardinians, and Celtiberians. Perseus prepares for war ; solicits 
the assistance of the Carthaginians, of the Grecian states, and of Antio* 
chus Epiphanes. Character of Antiochus.* 

I. IN the distribution of the provinces^ those assigned to 

the consuls were. — to Manlius^ Gaul; and to Junius^ 

• Y R 57-4 

liguria. As to the prcctors^ the city jurisdiction ^c\rft 

fell to Marcus Titinius Curvus; the foreign^ to 

Tiberius Claudius Nero; Sicily, to Publius jEHus Ligus; 

Sardinia, to Titus jEbutius : the Hither Spain, to the other 

* This book is very imperfect : a great part of the beginning of it is 
lost ; and there are, besides, considerable chasms in other parts of it. The 
supplemental passages which the translator has introduced, to completo 
the connection, are taken from Crcvier. They are printed in a different 
character. 
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Marcus Titinius : and the Farther Spain^ to Titus Fonteius 
Capita, Ajire broke out in the Forum^ and destroyed a great 
number of buildings. The sacred fire of Vesta was extinguish-' 
ed; the virgin who had the care of it was punished with 
stripes J by order of Marcus jEmiliuSy the chief pontiffs and 
supplication was performed^ as usual in such cases. The 
lustrum was closed by Marcus jEmilius Lepidus and Marcus 
Fulvius Nobilior^ censors^ in which were rated two hundred 
and seventy thre^ thousand two hundred and forty -four 
citizens. The ambassadors of Perseus arrived^ desiring 
a renewal of the league^ and the title of King; and although 
the Romans entertained no friendly disposition to Perseus^ 
whom they had reason to* believe disposed^ as soon as he 
should think himself strong enough^ io take the first oppor^ 
tunity of commencing that war^ which had been so long pro^ 
jected by his father Philip $ yet^ not to furnish him with any 
pretext for a quarrel^ they complied with both his requests. 
When Perseus received their answer^ he thought himself ef 
fectually confirmed on the throne^ at the same time hoping to 
gain the favour and affection of the Greeks^ and which^ by 
various acts of kindness and munificence^ he in a great mea^ 
sure effected. Before the new prastors arrived in the Spanish 
provinces J very important services were performed there by 
Postumius and Gracchus ; the latter of whom^ in particular^ 
acquired a very high reputation, not only as a military com^ 
mander^ but as a statejsman, from his wise adjustment of the 
the terms of peace between the Romans and the conquered 
nations. For he distributed lands, and assigned habitations, 
to such as wanted them; and, for all the states in that part 
of the country, he wrote out accurate copies of the like con- 
ditions of amity and alliance as with the others, and had them 
ratified by the oaths of all the parties ; and the authority of 
which treaty was often appealed to, in the following age, on 
occasion of the wars which then broke out. To a torvn hitherto 
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caUed lUurds^he gave the nameof Gracchuris^ as a memorial 
of his meritorious labours in the province* Postumius did not 
obtain cm equal share of renown ; yet he subdued the Vaccaans 
and Lusitanians ; and both of them^ on their return homCj 
after delivering up the provinces to their successors^ were 
honoured with triumphs. In Gaul^ Manlius^ the consul^ to 
whose lot that province had fallen^ not finding any employ 
ment that could afford him hopes of a triumph^ eagerly em* 
braced an opportunity^ which fortune threw in his way^ of 
entering into a war with the Istrians. This people hadfor* 
merhj sent assistance to the jEtolians^ in their quarrel toith 
ihe Romans^ and had lately shorvn a disposition to be troubk" 
some. The King at that time on the throne^ was called EpulOy 
and was of a turbulent temper. His father had kept the 
nation quiet; but it was now»reportedy that this prince had 
compelled them to take arms, and that this had highly endear* 
ed him to the youth of the pountry, who were eager for 
plunder. The consul held a council on the subject of a war 
with Istria ; in which some were of opinion, that it ought to 
be begun immediately, before the enemy could collect forces ; 
others, that the senate ought first to be consulted : the for- 
mer opinion was adopted. Accordingly, the consul, march- 
ing from Aquileia, pitched his camp at the lake Timavus, 
which lies very near the sea. Thither came Caius Furius, 
one of the naval commanders, with ten ships ; for two com- 
manders had been appointed to direct the operations of the 
fleet against that of the lUyrians ; and they were ordered, 
with twenty vessels, to protect the coast of the upper sea, 
making Ancona the common boundary between their sta- 
tions ; so that Lucius Cornelius had to guard the coasts on 
the right, from thence to Tarentum ; and Caius Furius those 
on the left, as far as Aquileia. This squadron Vas sent to 
the nearest port in the Istrian territory, with a number of 
transports, and a large store of provisions ; while the consul, 
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following with the legions, encamped at the distance of about 
five miles from the coast. A plentiful market was soon es- 
tablished at the port, and every thing conveyed thence to the 
camp. That this might be done with greater safety, outposts 
were fixed around the camp ; with a guard opposite the 
country of Istria. A newly-levied cohort of Placentines was 
posted between the camp and the sea ; and that the watering- 
parties might likewise have protection at the river, orders 
were given to Marcus iEbutius, military tribune, to take 
thither two companies of the second legion. Titus ^lius, 
military tribune, led out the third legion, on the road towards 
Aquileia, in support of those that went for food and forage. 
In the same quarter, at the distance of about five miles, a 
party of Gauls, not exceeding three thousand in number, lay 
encamped, under the command of a chieftain, called Carme* 

lU8. ********4|: 

********** 
********** 

II. When the Roman army first reached the lake Tima- 
vus, the Istrians took post behind a hill, where they could 
not be seen ; and on its march thence followed it through 
by-ways, watching attentively for some opportunity that 
might give them an advantage ; nor did any thing that was 
done, either on land or sea, escape their observation. When 
they saw the weakness of the advanced guards of the Ro- 
mans, and that the market-place was filled with an unarmed 
crowd, who carried on a traffic with the camp, and that they 
had not fortified themselves either by works on land, or by 
the help of ships, they made an assault on two of their posts 
at once, the Placentine cohort, and the two companies of the 
second legion. A morning fog concealed their design ; and 
when this began to disperse as the sun grew warm, the light, 
piercing through it in some degree, yet still being far from 
clear, and, as usual in such cases, magnifying the appearance 
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of every thing, imposed 80 far on the Romans, that they 
thought the force of the enemy much greater than it really 
was. The troops in both the posts were so terrified, that 
they ran in the utmost confusion to the camp, where they 
caused much greater alarm than that which they were under 
themselves ; for they could neither tell what had made them 
fly, nor answer any question that was asked. Then a shout- 
ing was heard at all the gates. There were no guards at 
' them capable of withstanding an attack ; and the hurry in 
which the men crowded and pressed against each other, from 
the want of light, made it suspected that the enemy were 
already in the camp. One only cry was heard from all, to 
hasten to the sea. These words were uttered by one alone, 
yet the cry quickly resounded in every part. At first, there- 
fore, a few with their arms, and many more without them, 
as if they had received orders so to do, ran off to the sea- 
shore ; then followed others in greater numbers, and, at 
length, almost the whole of the army, with the consul him- 
self, who had endeavoured to call back the runaways by 
commands, advice, and, at last, by entreaties, but all to no 
purpose. Maicus Licinius Strabo, a military tribune of the 
third legion, with three companies alone, remained ; the rest 
of his legion having gone off. The Istrians, breaking into 
the empty camp, and meeting none other to oppose them, 
came upon him while he was drawing up and encouraging 
lus men at the general's quarters ; on which a fight ensued, 
more vigorous than could have been expected from so small 
a band ; nor did it cease until the tribune, and those who 
stood round him, were all slain. The enemy then, tearing 
down the general's tent, and seizing on all they could find, 
went on to the qusestor's quarters, and the adjoining Forum, 
called Quintana. In the qusestor's tent was plenty of all 
kinds of food ready dressed and laid out, and the couches 
being placed in order, their chieftain lay down, and began to 
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feast. Preacady aU the rest, diinking no more of fighting or 
of the enemy, did the same ; and being unaccustomed to any 
sort of rich food, they greedily gorged themselves with meat 
and wine. 

III. Affairs among the Romans wore a very different as* 
pect. There was nothing but confusion both on land and 
sea ; the mariners struck their tents, and hastily conveyed on 
board the provisions which had been sent on shore ; the sol* 
diers in a panic pressed into the boats, and even into the wa^ 
ter. The seamen were in fear lest their vessek should be 
overcrowded, so that some of them opposed the entrance of 
the multitude, while others pushed off into the deep. Hence 
arose a dispute, and in a short time a fight, not without 
wounds and loss of lives, both of sc^iers and seamen ; until, 
by order of the consul, the fleet was removed to a dbtancc 
from the shore. He next set about separating the armed firom 
the unarmed ; and, out of so large a number, he hardly found 
twelve hundred who had preserved their arms : very few 
horsemen who had brought their horses with them ; while 
the rest formed only an irregular ill-looking throng, like ser- 
vants and suders, and would certainly have fallen a prey to 
the enemy, had they thought of pursuing their advantage. At 
length an express was dispatched to call in the third legion 
and the foragers ; and at the same time the troops began to 
march back from all parts, in order to retake the camp, and 
repair their disgrace. The military tribunes of the third le- 
gion ordered their men to throw away the forage and wood, 
and the centurions to mount two elderly soldiers on horses 
from which the loads were thrown, each horseman taking a 
jroung foot-soldier behind him. He told them, ^^ it would 
^^ reflect great honour on their legion, if they should recover, 
^* by bravery, the camp which had been lost by the cowardice 
^^ of the second ; and that this might be easily effected, if the 
^* barbarians were surprised while busied in plundering. In 
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^ like manner as they had taken it, ao might it be retaken." 
His exhortation was received by the army with tokens of the 
utmost alacrity ; the standards advanced with speed, nor did 
the soldiers give any delay to the standard-bearers. The con* 
sul, and the troops that went back from the shore, reached 
the rampart first. Lucius Atius, first tribune of the second 
legion, not only urged on his men, but told them, that ^* if 
^ the Istrians meant to retain the camp which they had taken 
^ by the same arms which gave them possession of it, they 
^* would, in the first place, have pursued their enemy to the 
^ sea ; and, in the next place, they would certainly have sta« 
^ tioned guards outside the rampart ; and that, in all proba- 
^* bility, they were lying in sleep, or drowned in wine." 

ly. Saying this, he ordered his own standard-bearer, Au- 
lus B^culonius, a man of known bravery, to bear in the stand- 
ard ; who replied, that if the men were willing to follow him, 
he would throw it in. Then, exerting all his strength, he 
threw the standard across the entrenchment, and was the first 
that entered the gate. At this juncture arrived, on the other 
side, Titus iElius and Caius iElius, military tribunes of the 
third legion, with their cavalry ; and, quickly after them, the 
soldiers whom they had mounted in pairs on the beasts of bur- 
den ; also the consul, with the main body. As to the Istrians, 
^ few, who were not quite so much intoxicated as the rest, 
had sense enough left to fly ; death perpetuated the sleep of 
the others ; and the Romans recovered all their effects unim- 
paired, except the victuals and win;^ which had been consum- 
ed. The soldiers, too, who had been left sick in the camp, 
when they saw their countrymen within the trenches, snatch- 
ed up arms, and committed great slaughter. Caius Popilius^ 
sumamed Sabellus, a horseman, distinguished himself on this 
occasion above all the rest. He had been left behind in the 
camp, on account of a wound in his foot, notwithstanding 
which he did much greater execution among the enemy than 
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any other. Eight thousand Istrians were kiUed, but not one 
prisoner taken ; for rage and indignation had made the Ro- 
mans regardless of booty. The King of the Istrians, though 
in a state of ebriety, was hastily mounted on a horse by his 
people, and effected his escape. Of the conquerors there were 
lost two hundred and thirty*seven men ; more of whom fell 
in the fight in the morning, than in the retaking of the camp* 
V. It happened that Cneius and Lucius Cavillius, with 
recruits lately enlisted at Aquileia, coming with a convoy of 
provisions, and not knowing what had passed, were very near 
going into the camp after it was taken by the Istrians. These 
men then, leaving their baggage, and flying back to Aquileia, 
caused a general consternation and alarm, not only there, but, 
in a few days after, at Rome also ; for there it was reported, 
not only that the camp was taken, and that the troops ran 
away, as was really the case, but that the whole army was 
entirely cut off. Wherefore, as usual in cases of uncommon 
danger, extraordinary levies were ordered by proclamation, 
both in the city and throughout all Italy. Two legions of 
Roman citizens were raised, and the Latine allies were or- 
dered to furnish ten thousand foot and five hundred horse. 
The consul Marcus Junius was sent into Gaul, to demand 
from the several states of that province, whatever number of 
troops each was able to supply. At the same time it was 
mentioned in the decree, that Tiberius Claudius, the praetor, 
should issue orders for the fourth legion, and five thousand 
foot and two hundred and fifty horse, of the Latines, to assemble • 
at Pis£ ; that, with this force, he should guard that province « 
during the consul's absence : and that Marcus Titinius, prae- 
tor, should order the first legion, and an equal number of al- 
lied foot and horse, to meet at Ariminum. Nero, habited in 
general's robes, set out for Pisae, the province allotted him. 
Titinius, sending Caius Cassius, military tribune, to Arimi- 
num, to command the legion there, employed himself in rais- 
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ing soldiers in Rome. The consul Marcus Junius, (passing 
over from Liguria into the province of Gaul, and, as he went 
along, collecting auxiliaries from the Gallic states, and re- 
cruits from the colonies,) candfie to Aquiloia. There he learn- 
ed that the army was safe ; wherefore, after dispatching a 
letter to Rome, to -put an end to the alarm, he sent home the 
Gallic auxiliaries, and proceeded himself to join his col- 
league. The unexpected news caused great joy at Rome ; 
the levies were stopped, the soldiers who had been enlisted 
and sworn were discharged, and the troops at Ariminum, 
who were afflicted with a pestilential sickness, were remand- 
ded home. The Istrians, who, with a numerous force, were 
encamped at no great distance from the consul, when they 
understood that the other consul was arrived with a new 
army, dispersed and returned to their several states ; when 
the consuls led back their legions into winter-quarters at 
Aquileia. 

VI. The alarm caused by the afbirs of Istria being at 
length composed, the senate passed an order, that the con- 
suls should settle between themselves which of them should 
come to Rome, to preside at the elections. Two plebeian 
tribunes, Aulus Licinius Narva and Caius Papirius Turdus, 
in their hapingues to the people, uttered severe reflections on 
Manlius, then abroad ; and proposed the passing of an or- 
der, that although the government of their provinces had 
already been continued to the consuls for a year, yet Manlius 
should not hold command beyond the ides of March ; in 
order that he might immediately, on the expiration of his 
office, be brought to trial. Against this proposition, Quintus 
iElius, another tribune, protested ; and, after violent strug- 
gles, prevailed so far, as to prevent its being passed. About 
this time, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus and Lucius Postu- 
mius Aibinus came home from Spain. The praetor Marcus 
Titinius gave them an audience of the senate, in the temple 

VOL. VI. — C 
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of Bellona, that they might represent their services ; and 
demand such honours as they merited, together with a 
thanksgiving to the immortal gods. At the same time ar- 
rived a letter from Titus iEbufius, the prstor, brought by 
his son to the senate, informing them of great commotions in 
Sardinia ; that the Ilians, having procured aid of the Bala* 
rians, had made an inroad into the peaceable part of the pro- 
vince ; and that it was not possible to make head against 
them with a feeble army, whose numbers were greatly dimin- 
ished by an epidemic sickness. Ambassadors from the Sar- 
dinians made the same representations, and besought the 
senate to send relief to their cities ; for as to the country, it 
was already entirely ruined. This embassy, and every thing 
relative to Sardinia, was referred to the new magistrates. 
An embassy from the Lycians, no less entitled to commisera- 
tion, complained of the cruel treatment which they suffered 
from the Rhodians, to whose government they had been an- 
nexed by Lucius Cornelius Scipio. ^^ They had formerly," 
they said, ^* been under the dominion of Antiochus ; and 
^ their bondage under that King, compared to their present 
^^ condition, appeared an honourable state of liberty ; that 
^' they were not only oppressed by acts of government, but 
^^ individuals underwent every suffering, as if re^Uy slaves. 
^' That themselves, their wives, and children, were abused 
^^ alike by them ; cruelties were practised on their persons, 
*^ while the vilest aspersions and calumnies were cast on 
** their character. They were openly treated with con- 
*' temptuous insults, merely for the purpose of exercising an 
^^ usurped prerogative, and to show that no distinction was 
'^ made between them and purchased slaves." The senate 
was highly displeased at such proceedings, and gave the Ly- 
cians a letter to the Rhodians, acquainting them, that ^^ it 
" was the will of the senate, that neither the Lycians should 
^^ be subjected to the Rhodians as slaves, nor any other free- 
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^ bom people be reduced to such a state ; but that the Ly« 
<* cians should be under the government, and, at the same 
^^ time, the protection of the Rhodians, in like manner as the 
'* aHied states were subjected to the Roman people." 

VII. Two triumphs for conquests in Spain were then suc«> 
cessively celebrated. First, Sempronius Gracchus triumphed 
over the Celtiberians and their allies ; next day, Lucius Pos* 
tumius, over the Lusitanians, and the other Spaniards in that 
quarter. Tiberius Gracchus carried in the procession twenty 
thousand pounds weight of silver, Aioii^us forty thousand. 
They distributed to each of their soldiers twenty-five dena- 
riuses,* double to a centurion, triple to a horseman ; the 
same sums to the allied troops as to the Roman. The con- 
sul Marcus Junius happened to arrive at Rome at this time 
from. Istria, in order to hold the elections. The plebeian 
tribunes, Papirius and Licinius, after harassing him in the 
senate, with questions relative to what had passed in Istria, 
brought him into the assembly of the people. To their in- 
quiries, the consul answered, that ** he had been not more 
^^ than eleven days in that province ; and that, as to what had 
^ happened when he was not present, his information, like 
'^ their own, rested on report." But they still proceeded to 
ask, ^^ why, then, did not Manlius rather come to Rome, 
^ that he might account to the Roman people for his having 
^ quitted Gaul, the province allotted to him, and gone into 
^' Istria i When had the senate decreed a war with that na- 
^^ tion i When had the people ordered it ? But he will say, 
'^ ^ Though the war was indeed undertaken by private authori- 
'^ ty,yet it was conducted with prudence and courage.' On the 
^* contrary, it is impossible to say, whether the impropriety 
^* in undertaking it, or the misconduct in the carrying it on, 
*' was greater. Two advanced guards were surprised by the 

♦ 16s. IJd. 
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^* Istrians ; a Roman camp was taken, with whatever infantry 
" and cavalry were in it ; the rest, in disorder, without arms, 
^^ and among the foremost the consul himself, fled to the 
^^ shore and the ships. But he should answer for all these 
^^ matters when he became a private citizen, since he had 
" avoided it while consul." 

VIII. The elections were then held, in which Caius Clau- 
dius Pulcher and Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus were chosen 
consuls. Next day, tjie following persons were elected prae- 
tors, Publius iElius Tubero, a second time, Caius Quintius 
Flamininud, Caius Numisius, Lucius Mummius, Cneius 
Cornelius Scipio, and Publius Valerius Lsevinus. The city 
jurisdiction fell, by lot, to Tubero ; the foreign, to Quintius ; 
Sicily, to Numisius ; and Sardinia, to, Mummius ; but this 
last, on account of the importance of the war there, was 
made a consular province, and bestowed on Gracchus. The 
lots gave Istria to Claudius ; and Gaul, divided into two 

provinces, to Scipio and Laevinus. On the ides of 
Y R S7S ■ ' * 

Bc'iTt' ^^^^^i the day when Sempronius and Claudius 

assumed the administration, a cursory mention 
only was made of the provinces of Sardinia and of Istria, 
and of those who had commenced hostilities there ; but on 
the day following, the ambassadors of the Sardinians, who 
had been referred to the new magistrates, were introduced, 
and Lucius Minucius Thermus, lieutenant-general under the 
consul Manlius in Istria, attended ; and from them the senate 
learned the real state of the war in those provinces. The 
attention of the senate was also attracted by ambassadors 
from the confederate states of Latium, who, after having in- 
eiFectually applied to the former consuls and censors, were at 
last introduced to an audience. They came with complaints, 
the amount of which was, that " their citizens, having been 
" rated in the general survey at Rome, had, most of them, 
'^ removed thither ; and that, if this practice were allowed. 
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*^ it would come to pass, in the course of a very few lustrums, 
** that their towns, and even their country, would be so de- 
'^ serted as to be unable to furnish any soldiers.'' The Sam- 
nites and the Pelignians also represented, that four thousand 
families had emigated to Fregellae : and that in the levying 
of soldiers their quota was not lessened, nor that of the others 
increased on this account. That there had been practised two 
species of fraud in the method of an individual quitting one 
state to become a member of another : there was a law, which 
granted liberty to any of the allies or Latines, who should not 
leave his offspring at home, to be enrolled a citizen of Rome ; 
yet, by a perversion of this law, some did injury to the allies, 
others to the Romto people. For, first, to evade the leaving 
offspring at home, they made over their children as slaves to 
some Roman, under an agreement that they should be again 
set free, and thus become citizens by emancipation ; and then 
those men, who had now no children to leave, became Roman 
citizens. Afterwards, they neglected even these appearan- 
ces of conformity to law ; and, without any regard either to 
the ordinances or to progeny, passed indiscriminately into 
the Roman state by migration, getting themselves included 
in the survey. To prevent such proceedings in future, the 
ambassadors requested the senate to order the allies to return 
to their respective states, and to provide by a law, that ^* no 
*^ one should acquire a property in any man's person, or alien- 
^* ate such property for the purpose of that man's enfranchise- 
^^.ment, in any other state than his own ; and that if any per- 
*' son should by such means be made a citizen of Rome, he 
^ should not enjoy the rights of a citizen." 

IX. The senate granted their petitions ; and then proceed- 
ed on the business of Sardinia and Istria, the provinces which 
were in a state of war. It was ordered, that two legions 
should be raised for Sardinia, each containing five thousand 
two hundred foot, and three hundred horse ; and of the aU 
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lies and Latmes, twelve thousand foot and six hundred horse ; 
and that the consul should take ten ships, of five banks of 
oars, out of any docks he chose. The same numbers of in* 
fantry and cavalry were decreed for Istria as for Sardinia. 
The consuls were ordered to send into Spain, to Marcus Tu 
tinius, one legion, with three hundred horse, and five thou* 
sand foot, and three hundred horse of the allies. Before the 
consuls cast lots for their provinces, several prodigies were 
reported : that, in the Crustumine territory, a stone fell from 
the sky into the grove of Mars ; that, in the Roman territory, 
a boy was born defective in his limbs j that a serpent with 
four feet had been seen ; that at Capua, many buildings in the 
Forum were struck by lightning ; and, at Puteoli, two 
ships were burned by lightning. While these prodigies 
were reported from abroad, one happened in Rome itself; 
for a wolf, having come in through the Colline gate in the 
middle of the day, was, for a long time, driven about through 
the city, and at length, though pursued by great multitudes, 
escaped through the Esquiline. On account of these prodi- 
gies, the consuls sacrificed victims of the larger kinds, and 
there was a supplication, for one day, at all the shrines. 
When the sacrifices were duly performed, they cast lots for 
their provinces ; when Istria fell to Claudius, Sardinia to 
Sempronius. Then Caius Claudius, by direction of the sen- 
ate, procured a law to be passed respecting the allies, and is- 
sued a proclamation, that ^* any of the allies and Latine con* 
^^ federates, who, themselves, or whose ancestors, had been 
^^ surveyed among the associated states of Latium.in the cen- 
^^ sorship of Marcus Claudius and Titus Quintius, or at any 
^^ time since, should all return, each to his respective state, 
** before the calends of November." Lucius Mummius, the 
praetor, was commissioned to make inquiry concerning such 
as did not obey. To the law, and the proclamation of the 
consul, was added a decree of the senate, that ^^ the dictator, 
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^^ consul, interrex, censor, or prstor, for the time being, be- 
^^ fore whom any slave should be brought, to receive manu- 
^ mission, should cause the said slave so to be discharged, to 
^ make oadi, that the person giving him liberty did not do it 
^ for the purpose of his being admitted a citizen of any state, 
** of which he was not already a member ;'' and any one re- 
fusing this oath, the decree ordered, should not be manumit- 
ted. The cognizance and jurisdiction in this business, for 
the future, was assrgned to Caius Claudius the consul. 

X. While these matters passed at Rome, Marcus Junius 
and Aulus Manlius, the consuls of the preceding year, after 
remaining during winter at Aquileia, led their army, early in 
the spring, into the Istrian territories, and spread their de- 
predations through a great part of the country ; on which the 
Istrians,, rather out of grief and indigna^on at seeing their 
property plundered, tfen from any well-grounded hope of Sb- 
ing able to make head against these joint forces, flew to arms. 
They hastily assembled their young men, who ran together 
from all their cantons ; and this raw and tumultuary army 
made its first onset with more vigour than it was able steadi- 
ly to support. Four thousand of them were slain in the field ; 
and the rest, renouncing all thoughts of farther opposition, 
dispersed and fled to their homes. Soon after, they sent am- 
bassadors to the Roman camp to sue for peace, and then de- 
livered up the hostages required of them. When these trans- 
actions were made known at Rome, by letters from the pro- 
consul, Caius Claudius, the consul, began to fear that this 
proceeding might, perhaps, take the province and the army 
out of his hands ; and therefore, without offering vows, with- 
out assuming the military habit, and unaccompanied by his 
lictors, having acquainted his colleague alone with his inten- 
tion, he set out in the night, and with the utmost speed hast- 
ened to the province^ where he. conducted himself even with 
less prudence than he had shown in coming. For, in an as- 
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sembly which he called, after making severe remarks ofi 
Manlius'ft running away from the camp, which were very of* 
fensive to the ears of the soldiers, as they themselves had be* 
gun the flight ; and, after railing at Marcus Junius, as having 
made himself a sharer in the disgrace of his colleague, he at 
last ordered both of them to quit the province. They replied, 
that when the consul should come, in the regular manner, 
agreeably to ancient practice ; when he should set out from 
the city, after offering vows in the Capitol, attended by hb 
lictors, and dressed in the military habit, then they, would 
obey his orders. This threw him into such a furious rage, 
that he called the person who acted as qusstor to Manlius, 
and ordered him to bring fetters, threatening to send Junius 
and Manlius to Rome in chains. This man, too, slighted the 
consul's command j and the surrounding crowd of soldiers, 
wko favoured the cause of their com^ianders, and were in* 
censed against Claudius, supplied him with resolution to re- 
iiise obedience. At last the consul, overpowered by the re- 
proaches of individuals and the scoffs of the multitude, for 
they even turned him into ridicule, went back to Aquileia in 
the ship that had brought him. From thence he wrote to his 
colleague, desiring him to give notice to that part of the new 
raised troops, who were enlisted for Istria, to assemble at 
Aquileia, in order that he should have no delay at Rome, 
but set out, as soon as the ceremony of offering vows was 
finished, in the military habit. These directions his colleague 
punctually executed, and a short day was appointed for the 
assembling of the troops. Claudius almost overtook his own 
letter. On his arrival he called an assembly, that he might 
represent the conduct of Manlius and Junius ; and, staying 
only three days in Rome, he offered his vows in the Capitol, 
put on the military habit, and, attended by his lictors, set out 
to his province with the same rapid speed which he had used 
in the former journey. 
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XL A £ew days before his arrival, Junius and Manlius 
had laid vigorous siege to the town of Nesartium, in which 
the principal Istrians, and Epulo their King, had shut them- 
selves up. Claudius, bringing thither the two new legions, 
dismissed the old army, with its commanders ; invested the 
town himself ; and prosecuted the siege with regular works. 
A river which flowed on the outside of the wall, and greatly 
impeded the proceedings of the besiegers, while it supplied 
the besieged with a convenience of water, he, with many 
days labour, turned out of its courae, and conveyed away in 
another channel. This event, of the water being cut off, ter- 
rified the Barbarians, as if effected by some supernatural 
power ; yet still they entertained no thoughts of peace, but 
set about killing their wives and children ; exhibiting a spec- 
tacle shocking even to their enemies ; and, after putting them 
to death in open view on the walls, tumbled them down. 
During this horrid carnage, the soldiers, scaling the walls, 
effected an entrance into the tovm. As soon as their King 
heard the uproar, and understood, from the cries of terror 
uttered by the flying inhabitants, that the place was captured, 
he plunged his sword into his breast, that he might not be 
taken alive : the rest were either killed or made prisoners. 
After this, two other towns, Mutila and Faveria, were storm- 
ed and destroyed. The booty, which exceeded expectation, 
considering the poverty of the nation, was all given up to the 
soldiers. Five thousand six hundred and thirty-two persons 
were sold by auction, and the fomenters of the war were 
beaten with rods, and beheaded. By the destruction of these 
three towns, and the death of the King, the whole country 
of Istria was brought to terms of peace ; every one of its 
states giving hostages, and submitting to the dominion of the 
Romans. 

XII. For some time before the conclusion of the war of 
Istria, the Ligurians had begun to hold consultations about 
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the renewal of hostilities. Tiberius Claudius, proconsul, who 
had been consul th^ year before, at the head of one le- 
gion, posted at Pisse, held the government of that province* 
He gave information to the senate, by letter, of their pro- 
ceedings ; and they ordered, that ^* the same letter should 
^^ be carried to Caius Claudius,'' for Gracchus had already 
crossed over into Sardinia ; and they added a decree, that, 
peace being established in the province of Istriaj he should, 
if he thought proper, lead his army into Liguria. At the 
same time, a supplication for two days was decreed, in con^ 
sequence of 'the account given by the consul, in his letter, of 
his services performed in Istria. The other consul, Sempro- 
nius, likewise, was successful in his operations in Sardinia. 
He carried his army into the territory of the Ilian tribe of 
Sardinians, who had received a powerful reinforcement from 
the Balarians. He fought a pitched battle against the com- 
bined forces of the two states, defeated and put them to 
flight, and made himself master of their camp, having killed 
twelve thousand of their men. Next day, the consul ordered 
their arms to be gathered into a heap and burned, as an of- 
fering to Vulcan. He then led back his victorious troops 
into winter-quarters in the allied cities. Caius Claudius, 
on receipt of the letter of Tiberius Claudius, and the de- 
cree of the senate, marched his legions out of Istria into 
Liguria. The enemy, having advanced into the plains, 
were encamped on the river Scultenna : here a pitched batde 
was fought, in which fifteen thousand of the enemy were 
killed, and about seven hundred captured in the fight, and in 
the camp, for that too was stormed ; and also fifty-one mili- 
tary standards were taken. The Ligurians who survived, 
fled back into the mountains ; the consul ravaged all the low 
country, but met, nowhere, any appearance of arms. Clau- 
dius, having thus in one year subdued two nations, and, what 
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has rarely been achieved in a single consulate, completed the 
reduction of two provinces, came home to Rome. 

XIII. Several prodigies were reported this^year : that at 
Crustuminum, a kind of vulture, which they call the Blood-^ 
sucker, cut a sacred stone with its beak ; that a cow spoke, in 
Campania ; that, at Syracuse, a brazen statue of a cow was 
mounted by a farmer^s bull, which had strayed from the herd. 
A supplication of one day was performed in Crustuminum, 
on the spot ; the cow in Campania was ordered to be main- 
tained at the public expense, and the prodigy at Syracuse 
was expiated according to directions given by the aruspices, 
respecting the deities to whom supplications should be of- 
fered. This year died, in the office of pontiff, Marcus Clau- 
dius M arcellus, who had been consul and censor ; .and his 
son, Marcus Marcellus, w^s chosen into the vacant place. 
The same year a colony of two thousand Roman citizens 
was settled at Luna, under the care of Publius i£lius, Lucius 
Egilius, and Cneius Sicinius, who allotted to each fifty-one 
acres and a half of land. This land had been taken from the 
Ligurians, and had been the property of the Etrurians, be- 
fore it fell into their possession. Caius Claudius, consul, ar- 
rived at the city, and, after laying before the senate a detail 
of his successful services in Istria and Liguria, demanded a 
triumph, which was granted. He triumphed, in office, over 
the two nations at once. In this procession he carried three 
hundred and seven thousand denariuses,* and eighty-five 
thousand seven hundred and two quinariuses.f To each sol- 
dier he gave fifteen denariuses,:^ double to a centurion, triple 
to a horseman. The allied soldiers received less, by half, 
than the native troops, for which reason they followed his 
chariot in silence, to show their disgust. 

XIV. While this triumphing over the Ligurians was cele- 
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brated, that people^ perceiving that not only the consular army 
returned to Rome, but also that the legion at Pisse had been 
disbanded by Tiberius Claudius, laid aside their fears, and, 
collecting an army, secretly crossed the mountains by wind- 
ing paths, and came down into the plains | where^ after 
ravaging the lands of Mutina, by a sudden assault they gain- 
ed possession of the city itself. When an account of this was 
brought to Rome, the senate ordered Caios Claudius, the 
consul, to hold the elections as soon as possible, and (after 
Appointing magistrates for the ensuing year) to go back to 
his province, and rescue the colony out of the hands of the 
enemy. The elections were held as the senate had directed ; 
and Cneius Cornelius Scipio Hispalus, with Quintus Petillius 
Spurinus, were chosen consuls. Then were elected praetors, 
Marcus Popillius Laenas, Publius Licinius Crassus, Marcus 
Cornelius Scipio, Lucius Papirius Maso, Marcus Aburius, 
and Lucius Aquilius Gallus. Caius Claudius, consul, was 
continued in command for a year in (he province of Gaul ; 
and he Was ordered, lest the Istrians should follow the ex- 
ample of the Ligurians, to send into Istria the allied Latine 
troops, vhich he had brought home to attend his triumph. 

When the consuls, Cneius Cornelius and Quintus 
Y R 576 

b'c'i76* I'^^iUius, on the day of entering into office, sacri- 
ficed each an ox to Jupiter, according to custom, 
the head of the liver was not found in the victim sacrificed 
by Petillius ; which being reported to the senate, he was or- 
dered to sacrifice other oxen, until he should find the omens 
favourable. The senate then proceeded to the disposal of 
the provinces, when Pisse and Liguria were decreed to the 
consuls. It was further decreed, that he to whose lot Pisae 
fell, should, at the time of the elections, come home to pre- 
side at them ; and that they should severally enlist two new 
legions, and three hundred horse ; and should order the allies, 
and Latine confederates, to furnish ten thousand foot and six 
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hundred hot^e to each. Tiberiua Claudius was continued 
in command until such time as the consul should arrive in 
the province. 

XV. While the senate was employed in these affairs, Caius 
Cornelius, being called by a messenger, went out of the senate- 
house ; tnd, after a short time, returned with a troubled 
countenance, and told the Conscript Fathers, that the liver 
of a fat 0%, which he had sacrificed, had melted away ; that 
when this was told to him by the person who dressed the 
victims, he did not believe it, but went himself and ordered 
the water to be poured out of the vessel in which the entrails 
were boiled ; when he saw all entire but the liver, which had 
been unaccountably consumed. While the Fathers were un« 
der much terror on account of this prodigy, their alarm was 
augmented by the other consul, who informed them, that, on 
account of the first victim having wanted the head of the liver^ 
he had sacrificed three oxen, and had not yet found favoura- 
Ue omens. The senate ordered him to continue sacrificing 
die larger victims, until he should find the desired tokens. 
It is said, that the victims offered to the other deities, at 
length presented good omens ; but that in those offered to 
Health, Petillius could find none such. Then the consuls and 
prsetors cast lots for their provinces, when Pisse fell to Cneius 
Cornelius ; Liguria to Petillius. Of the prsetors, Lucius 
Papirius Maso obtained the city jurisdiction ; Marcus 
Abutius, the foreign ; Marcus Cornelius Scipio Malu<< 
ginensis, the Farther Spain ; Lucius Aquilius Gallus, Sicily. 
Two of them petitioned to be excused from going into their 
provinces. First, Marcus Popillius requested he might not 
be obliged to go to Sardinia, alleging, that, ^^ Gracchus wat 
*^ bringing that province into a state of tranquillity ; that the 
^^ senate had assigned him the praetor Titus iEbutius, as an 
*^ assistant ; and that it was by ho means expedient to inter- 
'^ rupt the train of business, for the completion of which there 
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^^ was no method so efficacious as the continuing the managc- 
^^ ment in the same hands ; for, between the transferring of 
*' the command, and the successor coming (a stranger to the 
^ business of the province), it often happened, that very fa- 
^ vourable opportunities were lost.'' The excuse of Popilius 
was admitted. Then Publius Licinius Bassus alleged, that he 
was prevented from going into his province by solemn sacrifi- 
ces, necessary to be performed. That which had fallen to 
his lot was the Hither Spain. But he was ordered either to 
proceed thither, or to swear, in the public assembly, that he 
was hindered by the performance of solemn anniversary sa- 
crifices. When this determination was made in the case of 
Publius Licinius, Marcus Cornelius demanded that his oath, 
of the like import, might be admitted as an excuse for his not 
going into the Farther Spain. Both the praetors accordingly 
tbok an oath in the same words. It was ordered, that Mar- 
cus Titinius and Titus Fonteius, proconsuls, should remain 
in Spain, with authority as before ; and that a reinforcement 
should be sent to them, of three thousand Roman foot, with 
three hundred horse ; and five hundred Latine foot, with three 
hundred horse. 

XVI. The Latine festival was celebrated on the third day 
before the nones of May ;* and because, on the offering of 
one of the victims, the magistrate had not prayed for the 'Ro- 
man PEOPLE, THE quiRiTES, a scruple arose concerning the 
validity of the performance. The matter being laid before 
the senate, and referred by them to the college of pontiffs, the 
the latter determined, that the Latine festival had not been 
duly performed, and must be repeated; and that the Lanuvi- 
ans, who had given cause for the repetition, should furnish 
the victims. Besides the concern, excited by matters of a 
religious nature, another iucident caused no small degree of 
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uneasiness. The consul Cneius. Cornelius, as he was return- 
ing from the Alban mount, fell down, and lost the use of one 
half of his limbs ; he was carried to the waters of Cumae, 
where, his disorder still increasing, he died. His body was 
conveyed to Rome to be buried, and the funeral obsequies 
were performed with great magnificence : he was likewise a 
pontiff.. The other consul, Quintus Petillius, was ordered to 
hold an assembly, as soon as the auspices could be taken, for 
the election of a consul in the room of his late colleague, and 
to proclaim the Latine festival. Accordingly, by proclama- 
tion, he fixed the election for the third day before the nones 
of August,* and the Latine festival for the third before the 
id^s of the same month.f While people's minds were much 
troubled, from the apprehension of the displeasure of the 
gods ; to add thereto, several prodigies were reported to have 
happened : that a blazing torch was seen in the sky at Tuscu- 
lum ; that the temple of Apollo, and many private buildings^ 
at Gabii, and a wall and gate at Graviscse, were struck by 
lightning. The senate ordered these to be expiated as the 
pontiffs should direct. While the consuls were detained, at 
first by religious ceremonies, and afterwards, one of them, by 
the death of the other, and then by the election and the repe- 
tition of the Latine festival, Caius Claudius marched the ar- 
my to Mutina, which the Ligurians had taken the year be- 
fore. Within three days from the commencement of the 
siege he retook it, and delivered it back to the colonists : on 
this occasion eight thousand Ligurians Were killed within the 
walls. He immediately dispatched a letter to Rome, iB 
which he not only represented this success, but likewise boast- 
ed, that, through his gopd conduct and good fortune, there 
was not one enemy of the Roman people left on this side the 
Alps ; and that a large tract oCland had been taken, sufficient, 
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if distributed in shares, for the accommodation of many thou- 
sand people. 

XVII. During the same period, Tiberius Sempronius, af- 
ter gaining many victories, and killing fifteen thousand of the 
enemy, totally subdued the people of Sardinia, and reduced, 
under the Roman dominion, every state in the island that had 
revolted. On those which had formerly been tributary, dou- 
ble taxes were imposed and levied ; the rest paid a contribu- 
tion in com. When he had thus restored peace in die pro- 
vince, and received hostages from all parts of the island, to the 
number of two hundred and thirty, he sent deputies to Rome, 
to give information of these transactions, and to request of 
the senate, that in consideration of those services, performed 
under the conduct and auspices of Tiberius Sempronius, a 
thanksgiving might be offered to the immortal gods, and per- 
mission granted him to quit the province, and bring home the 
army with him. The senate gave audience to the deputies 
in the temple of Apollo, ordered a thanksgiving for two days, 
and that the consuls should sacrifice forty victims of the lar- 
ger kinds ; but commanded the proconsul, Tiberius Sempro- 
nius, and his army, to continue in the province for the year. 
Then the election for filling the vacant place of a consul, 
which had been fixed by proclamation for the third day before 
the nones of August,* was finished in one day, and the con- 
sul Quintus Petillius declared Caius Valerius Laevinus duly 
elected his colleague, who was to assume immediately the ad- 
ministration of his office. This man had been long ambitious 
of the government of a province, and, very seasonably for the 
gratification of his wishes, a letter now arrived with intelli- 
gence, that the Ligurians were again in arms. Wherefore, 
on the nones of August,! he assumed the military habit ; and 
ordered that, on account of this alarm, the third legion should 
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inarch into Gaul, and join Caius Claudius, proconsul, and 
that the commanders of the fleet should sail with their ships 
to Pisse, and coast along the Ligurian shore, to terrify that 
people by the sight of a naval power also. The other consul, 
Quintus Petillius, had appointed a day for his troops to as- 
semble in the same place. On the other hand, Caius Clau- 
dius, proconsul, on hearing of the rebellion in Liguria, has- 
tily collected some soldiers, in addition to those whom he 
had with him at Parma, and with this force marched to the 
frontiers of Liguria. 

XVIII. On the approach of Caius Claudius, the enemy, 
reflecting that this was the same commander who had de- 
feated them at the river Scultenna, resolved to rely on situa- 
tion, rather than arms, for their defence against a force with 
which they had so unsuccessfully struggled. With this de- 
sign, they took post on two mountains, called Letum and Ba- 
tista ; and, for greater security, they surrounded their en- 
campment with a wall. Some, who were too slow in remov- 
ing from the low grounds, were surprised, and put to the 
sword,— one thousand five hundred in number. The others 
kept themselves close on the mountains ; and retaining, in the 
midst of their fears, their native savage disposition, vented 
their fury on the prey taken at M utina. The prisoners they 
mangled in a shocking manner, and pift to death ; the cattle 
they butchered in the temples, rather than decently sacrificed ; 
and then, (satiated with the destruction of living creatures,) 
they turned their fury against things inanimate, dashing 
against the walls even vessels made for use, rather than for 
show. Quintus Petillius, the consul, fearing that the war 
might be brought to a conclusion before he arrived in the 
province, wrote to Caius Claudius to bring the army into 
Gaul, saying; that he would wait for him at the Long Plains. 
Claudiuft, immediately 6n receipt of the letter, marched out 
of Liguria, and at the appqinted place gave up the command of 
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the army to the consul. To these plains came, in a few days 
after, the other consul Caius Valerius. Here they agreed on 
a division of their forces ; but before they separated, both to- 
gether performed a purification of the troops. They then 
cast lots for their routes, it having been resolved that they 
should not assail the enemy on the same side. Valerius 
clearly performed his part of the ceremony with propriety ; 
but with regard to Pctillius, as the augurs afterwards pro- 
nounced, the procedure was faulty, for he was not in the con- 
secrated place when he put his lot into the urn, which was af- 
terwards carried in. They then began their march in differ- 
ent directions ; Petillius led his troops against the ridge of 
^alista and Letum, which joined the two together with one 
continued range, and encamped at the foot of it. We are 
told, that, while he was here encouraging hb soldiers, whom 
he had assembled for the purpose, without reflecting on the 
ambiguity of the word, he uttered this ominous expression : 
^^ Before night I will have Letum."* He made his troops 
march up the mountain in two places at the same time. The 
division, where he commanded in person, advanced briskly; 
the other was repulsed by the enemy ; and the consul riding 
up thither, to remedy the disorder, rallied indeed his troops, 
but exposing himself too carelessly in the front, was pierced 
through with a javelis, and fell. The commanders of the 
enemy did not know that he was killed ; and the few of his 
own party, who saw the disaster, carefully covered the body 
from view, knowing that, on the concealment of what had 
happened, the victory depended. The rest of the troops, 
horse and foot, though deprived of their leader, dislodged the 
enemy, and took possession of the mountains. Five thousand 
of the Ligurians were slain, and of the Roman army only 
fifty-two were lost. Besides this evident completion of the 
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unhappy omen, the keeper of the chickens was heard to say, 
that there had been a defect in the auspices, and that the con- 
sul was not ignorant of it. Caius Valerius, n^Aen he was in- 
formed of the death of ^inttts PetUltus^ made the army, 
thus bereft of its commander^ Join his own ; then^ attacking 
the enemy again^ he shed copious streams of their bloody to ap^ 
pease the shade of his departed colleague. He had the honour 
of a triumph over the Ligurians, The legion^ at whose head 
"the consul was killed^ was severely punished by the senate; 
their yearns pay was stopped^ and that campaign was not aj- 
Jorved in their number ^ for not exposing themselves to the ene* 
my'*s weapons in defence of their commander. About this time 
ambassadors came to Home from the Dardanians^ who were 
greatly distressed by the numerous army of Bastarnians, un^ 
der Clondicus^ mentioned above. These ambassadors^ after 
describing the vast multitude of the Bastarnians^ their tall and 
huge bodies^ and their daring intrepidity in facing demger^ ad-* 
ded^ that there was an alliance between them and Perseus^ and 
that the Dardanians were really more afraid of him than 
even of the Bastamians ; and therefore begged of the senate 
to send them assistance. The senate thereupon agreed^ that 
ambassadors should be sent to examine into the avoirs of Ma* 
cedoma ; and Auhis Postumius was immediately commissioned 
to go thither. The colleague ^^ joined with him were some 
young meUy that he might have the principal direction and 
management of the embassy. The senate then took into con* 
sideration the election of magistrates for the ensuing year ^ on 
which subject there was a long debate ; for people skilled in 
the rules of religion and politics affirmed, that, as the regular 
consuls of the year had died, one by the sword, the ot^er by 
sickness, the substituted consul was not qualified to hold the 
elections. An interregnum^ therefore^ took place ^ and 

the inter rex elected consuls Publius Mucius Sea- r»V-\»r** 

i5.C.175. 

vohiy and Marcus Mmilrus Ltpi^us^ a second time. 
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Then were chosen pnetors^ Caius Fopiiitus Lamas, Tttus 
Annius LuscuSj Caius Memmius GaliuSy Caius Cluvius Saxuia, 
Servius Cornelius Sulla, and Appius Claudius Centho. The 
provinces assigned to the consuls were Gaul and Lignria. Of 
the praetorian provinces^ Sardinia fell to Cornelius Sulla, and 
Hither Spain to Claudius Centho ; but how the rest were dis^ 
tributed is not known. There was a great mortality of cattle 
this year. The Ligurians, a nation ever vanquished, yet ever 
rebelling, ravaged the lands of Luna and Pisa; and at the 
same time there were alarming rumours of disturbances in 
Gaul, Lepidus easily quelled the commotions among the Gauls, 
and then marched into Liguria, Several states of this country 
submitted themselves to his disposal; and he, supposing that 
the rugged face of the mountains, which they inhabited, con^ 
tributed to the ferocity of their tempers, followed the exam^ 
pie of some former consuls, and brought them down into the 
plains. Of these the Garulians, Lapiciniana, and Hercatians, 
had lived on the hither side of the Appennine, and the Brin- 
catians on the farther side. 

XIX. On the hither side of the river Audena, Quintus 
Mucins made war on those who had wasted the lands of 
Luna and Pisae, reduced them all to subjection, and stripped 
them of their arms. On account of these services, perform- 
ed under the conduct and auspices of the two consuls, the 
senate voted a thanksgiving for three days, and sacrifices of 
forty victims. The commotions which broke out in Gaul 
and Liguria, at the beginning of this year, were thus speedily 
suppressed, without any great difficulty ; but the apprehen- 
sions of the public, respecting a war with Macedonia, still 
continued. For Perseus laboured to embroil the Bastamians 
with the Dardanians ; and the ambassadors, sent to examine 
into the state of affairs in Macedonia, returned to Rome, and 
brought certain information, that hostilities had commenced 
In Dardania. At the same time, came envoys from King 
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Perseus, with assurances, that he had neither invited the Bas- 
tamians, nor countenanced any of their proceedings. The 
senate neither acquitted the King of the imputation, nor urged 
it against him ; they only ordered warning to be given him, to 
be very careful to show, that he considered the treaty be- 
tween him and the Romans as inviolable. The Dardanians, 
perceiving that the Bastarnians, so far from quitting their 
country, as they had hoped, became daily more troublesome, 
as they were supported by the neighbouring Thracians and 
Scordiscians, thought it necessary to make some effort against 
them, though without any reasonable prospect of success. 
Accordingly, they assembled together in arms from all quar- 
ters, at the town that was nearest to the camp of the Bastar- 
nians. It was now winter, and they chose (hat season of the 
year, as supposing that the Thracians and Scordiscians would 
return to their own countries. As soon as they heard that 
these were gone, and the Bastarnians left by themselves, they 
divided their forces into two parts, that one might march 
openly along the straight road to attack the enemy ; and that 
the other, going round through a wood, which lay out of 
sight, might assault them on the rear. But, before these 
could arrive at the eneroy^s post, the fight commenced, and 
the Dardanians were beaten, and pursued to the town, which 
was about twelve miles from the Bastarnian camp. The vic- 
tors immediately invested the place, not doubting that, on 
the day following, either the enemy would surrender it, or 
they might take it by storm. Meanwhile, the other body of 
Dardanians, which had gone round, not having heard of the 
defeat of their countrymen, easily possessed themselves of 
the camp of the Bastarnians, which had been left without a 
guard. The Bastarnians^ thus deprived of all their provisions 
and warlike stores^ and having no means of replacing them in 
a hostile country and at that unfavourable season^ resolved to 
return to their native home. When they arrived at the Da- 
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nube^ they found tt^ to their great joy^ covered with ice so 
ihick as to seem capable of sustaining' any weight. But^ when 
it came to be pressed under the immense weight of the whole 
body of men and cattle^ crowding together in their haste^ af* 
ter supporting the burthen for a long time^ it suddenly split 
into numberless pieces^ and plunged the entire multitude in the 
deep. The greatest part were instantly swallowed up ; many^ 
striving to swim out^ were sunk by the fragments of the ice^ 
and a very few escaped to either bank^ none without being 
severely cut or bruised. About this time^ Antiochus^ son to 
Antiochus the Great^ who had been for a long time a hostage 
at RomCj came into possession of the kingdom of Syria^ on 
the death of his brother Seleucus. *For SeleucuSj whom the 
Greeks call Philopator\ having received the kingdom of Syria 
greatly debilitated by the misfortunes of his father^ during a 
reign of twelve years never distinguished himself by any me* 
morable enterprise ; and^ at this time^ called home from Rome 
this his younger brother^ sending^ in his steady his own son 
Demetrius^ according to the terms of the treaty^ which allow* 
ed the changing of the hostages from time to time. Antiochus 
had but just reached Athens on his way^ when Seleucus was 
murdered^ in consequence of a conspiracy formed by HeliodO'- 
rus^ one of the nobles. This man aimed at the crown for him* 
self but was obliged to fly by Attalus and Eumenes^ who put 
Antiochus in possession of it^ expecting great advantages to 
themselves from having him bound to them in gratitude for 
a service so important. They now began to harbour some 
jealousy of the Romans^ on account of several trifling causes 
of disgust. Antiochus was received by the people with such 
transports of joy y that they gave him the surname of Epi* 
phaneSy or Rising Stdr^ because^ when aliens to the royal blood 
were about to seize the throne^ he appeared like a propitious 
star^ to assert his hereditary right. He was not deficient in 
capacity or vigour of mind to make a figure in war ; but 
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such perversity and indiscretion prevailed in his whole conduct 
and behaviour^ that they soon changed the surname which they 
had given him^ and instead of Epiphanes^ called him Epimanes^ 
or madman ; for many were the acts of folly ar madness which 
he committed. He used frequently to go out^ without theinaw^ 
ledge of any of his servants^ clad in garments embroidered with 
gold,' at one time to annoy the passengers, by throxving stones 
at them ; at another to amuse himself by flinging handfuls of 
money among the crowd, to be scrambled for. He allowed him^^ 
self to commit the most egregious follies and the vilest indecen* 
cies in common tippling houses and in the public baths; drink* 
ing with strangers, and mingling with the lowest of the 
people. Among many other instances of his folly, it is mention* 
edthat he used to lay aside his royal robes, and put on a gown, 
as he had seen the candidates for office do at Rome, and then ga 
about the Forum saluting and embracing each of the plebeians ; 
soliciting at one time for the adileship, at another for the pie* 
beian tribuneship, until at last he obtained the office by thesufm 
f rages of the people, and then, according to the Roman custom, 
he took his seat in an ivory chair, where he heard causes, and 
listened to debates on the most trivial matters. 

XX. He never thought of adhering to any rule, but rambled 
incessantly, adopting by turns, every kind of behaviour, inso* 
much, that no one could judge with certainty as to his real 
character. Sometimes he would not speak to his friends, nor 
scarcely afford a smile to his acquaintance. By a preposter- 
ous kind of liberality, he made himself and others subjects of 
ridicule ; for to some, in the most elevated stations, and who 
thought highly of themselves, he would give childish presents 
of sweetmeats, cakes, or toys ; while on others, who, having 
QO claims, expected nothing, he would bestow large sums of 
money. Wherefore to many he appeared not to know what 
he was doing ; some said that he acted from a silly sportive 
temper; others, that he was evidently mad. In' twc^ great 
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and honourable instances, however, he showed a spirit truly 
royal, — in the presents which he made to several cities, and 
the honour he paid to the gods. To the inhabitants of Me- 
galopolis in Arcadia, he made a promise to build a wall round 
their city, and he gave them the greater part of the money 
requisite for the purpose. At Tegea he began to erect a mag- 
nificent theatre of marble. At Cyzicum, he presented a set 
of golden utensils for the service of one table in the Pryta- 
neum, the state-room of the city, where such as are entitled 
to that honour dine together. To the Rhodians he gave pre- 
sents of every kind that their convenience required, but none 
very remarkable. Of the magnificence of his notions, in 
every thing respecting the gods, the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
plus at Athens was of itself a sufficient testimony ; being the 
only one in the world, the plan of which was suitable to the 
greatness of the deity. He likewise ornamented Dclos with 
altars of extraordinary beauty, and abundance of statues. A 
magnificent temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, which he promised 
to build at Antioch, of which not only the ceilings, but all the 
walls were to be covered with plates of gold, and many other 
edifices which he intended in various places he did not finish, 
as his reign was short. His magnificence in the exhibition 
of public shows, also surpassed that of all former kings, both 
by their uncommon splendour, usual in his own kingdom, and 
by the great number of Grecian performers. He gave a show 
of gladiators in the Roman manner, which at first, among a 
people unaccustomed to such sights, caused more terror than 
pleasure ; but by frequently repeating them, sometimes per- 
mitting the combatants to go no farther than wounds, at other 
times to proceed to extremities, he rendered such kind of 
shows not only familiar to people's eyes, but even agreeable, 
and kindled in the young men a passion for arms ; insomuch 
that, although, at the beginning, he was obliged to entice gla- 
diators from Rome, by high rewards, he soon found a suffi- 
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cient number in Ms own dominions willing' to perform for a 
moderate hire. The shows which he exhibited^ formed^ in 
every respect^ a perfect contrast to his own character ^ which 
was a compound of every thing that was absurd and trifling: 
nothing could be more magnificent than these were : nothing 
more vile and contemptible than the King himself To return^ 
however^ to the Roman affairs^ from which the mention of 
this King has caused us to digress too far, Tiberius Sem* 
pronius Gracchus^ ofi^r holding the government of Sardinia 
two yearSy resigned it to Servius Cornelius Sulla^ the prastory 
andy coming home to Rome^* triumphed over the Sardinians. 
We are told that he brought such a multitude of captives from 
that islandy that from the long continuance of the salcy " Sar^ 
" dinians for sale^^ became a vulgar proverb ^ to denote things 
of little price. Both the consuls (Sccevola and Lepidus) tri* 
umphed over the Ligurians ; Lepidus over the Gauls also. 
Then wire held the elections of magist fates for the ensuing 
year. Spurius Postumius Albinus and ^intus Mucius 

Sccevola were chosen consuls. In the election of pros* 

Y R 578 

torsy there happened a particular competition be- tic\*t± 

tween Lucius or Cnehis Cornelius ScipiOy son of 
Publius AfricanuSy and Caius Cicereius, who had been his, 
father's secretary. Tory after fiv^ prators had been declaredy 
Cams Cassius LonginuSy Publius Furius PhiluSy Lucius Clau^ 
(Bus AselluSy Marcus Atilius SerranuSy and Cneius Servilius 
Ccepio i although Scipio struggled hfirdto be admitted even in 
the lastptaccy yet he was thought to have degenerated so far 
from the virtues of his father y that every one of the centuries 
would have given the preference to CicereiuSy had not the lattery 
with lingular modesty y withdrawn himself He could not re" 
concileit to himself that y in a disputed eltctiony he should gain 
the victory over the 'son of his patrony buty immediately y throw* 
ing off the white gowny he becamCyfroma competitor sure of 
success y the grateful friend and supporter of the interest of his 
vol., VI. — F 
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rival. Thus^ by the help of Cicereius^ Scipto obtained a post 
which he would never have procured from the people^ and 
which reflected greater honour on Cicereius than on himself 
XXI. The provinces assigned to the consuls were Gaul and 
Liguria, On the prastors casting lots^ the city jurisdiction fell 
to Caius Cassius Jaonginus^ and the foreign, to Lucius Conle- 
lius Scipio. The province of Sardinia fell to Marcus Atilius, 
who was ordered to sail over to Corsica, with a new legion, 
raised by the consuls, consisting of five thousand foot and 
three hundred horse ; and while he was engaged in carrying 
on the war there, Cornelius was continued in command, that 
he might hold the government of Sardinia. To Cneius 
Servilius C8epio,ibr the service of the Farther Spain, and to 
Publius Furius Philus for that of the hither Spain, were as- 
signed, — ^to each, three thousand Roman foot, with one hun* 
dred and fifty horse, and five thousand Latine foot with three 
hundred horse. Sicily was decreed to Lucius Claudius with- 
out any reinforcement. The consuls were ordered to levy 
two more legions, of the regular numbers ^n foot and horse, 
and to call on the allies for ten thousand foot and six hundred 
horse : but they met great difficulty in making the levies ; for 
the pestilence which, the year before, had fallen on the cattle, 
in the present year attacked the human species. Such as were 
seized by it, seldom survived the seventh day ; those who 
did survive, lingered under a tedious disorder, which gene- 
rally turned to a quartan ague. The mortality was greatest 
among the slaves, of whom heaps lay unburied on all the 
roads. Nor were there conductors of funerals sufficient to 
bury even the people of free condition. The bodies were 
consumed by putrefaction, without being touched by the dogs 
or vultures ; and it was universally observed; that, during 
that and the preceding year, while the mortality of catde and 
men was so great, no vultures were any where seen. Of 
the public priests, there died, by this contagion, Cneius Ser- 
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villus Cxpio, father of the prsetor, a pontiff; Tiberius Sem- 
pronius Longus, son of Tiberius, decemvir of religious rites ; 
Publius iElius Pstus, and Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 
augurs ; Caius Mamilius Vitulus, chief curio ; and Marcus 
Sempronius Tuditanus, a pontiff. In the vacant places of 
pontiffs* were chosen Caius Sulpicius Galba, in the room of 
Tuditanus. New augurs were appointed, Titus Veturius 
Gracchus Sempronianus, in place of Gracchus ; and Quintus 
<£lius Pstus, in place of Publius iElius. Caius Sempronius 
Longus was made decemvir of religious rites, and Caius 
Scribonius Curio, chief curio. The plague continuing, the 
'senate voted that the decemvirs should consult the Sibylline 
books ; and, by their directions, a supplication of one day 
was performed ; and the people, assembled in the forum, 
made a vow, in words dictated by Quintus Marcius Philip- 
pus, that ^^ if the sickness and pestilence' should be removed 
out of the Roman territory, they would solemnize a festival 
and thanksgiving of two days' continuance." In the district 
of Veii, a boy was born with two heads ; at Sinuessa, one 
with a single hand ; and at Oximum, a girl with teeth ; in 
the middle of the day, the sky being perfectly clear, a rain* 
bow was seen, stretching over the temple of Saturn, in the 
Roman Forum, and three suns shone at once ; and, the fol- 
lowing night, many lights were seen, gliding through the air, 
at)o'ut Lanuvium. The people of Csere affirmed that there 
had appeared in their town a snake, with a mane, having its 
body marked with spots like gold ; and it was fully proved, 
that an ox had spoken in Campania. 

XXII. On the nones of June,* the ambassadors returned 
from Africa. They had first waited on King Masinissa; 
whence they proceeded to Carthage ; but they received much 

* So in the original ; the name of the person who was chosen in the 
room of Caepio being lost. 
t 7th of June. 
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more certain information respecting the proceedings in that 
city from the King than from the Carthaginians themselves. 
They said, they had sufficient proof, that ambassadors had 
come from King Perseus, and that the senate had given them 
audience, by night, in the temple of iEsculapius ; and the 
King asserted, that the Carthaginians had sent ambassadors 
to Macedonia, which they themselves did not positively deny*. 
The senate, hereupon, resolved to send an embassy to Mace- 
donia. They made choice of Caius Leelius, Marcus Valerius 
Messala, and Sextus Digitius, who accordingly proceeded 
thither. About this time, Perseus, in order to chastise some 
of the Dolopians, who were refractory, and insisted on the 
matters in dispute being determined by the Romans, and not 
by the King, marched an army into their cou.ntry, and re- 
duced the whole nation under his jurisdiction and dominion. 
Thence he passed through the mountains of (Eta, and, on 
account of some religious scruples affecting his mind, went 
up to Delphos, to apply to the oracle. His sudden appear- 
ance in the middle of Greece caused a great alarm, not only 
in the neighbouring states, but even in Asia, whither an ac- 
count of the disturbance was brought to King Eumenes. He 
staid only threb days at Delphos, and then returned to his 
own dominions, through Phthiotis, Achaia, and Thessaly, 
without doing the least injury or damage to those countries. 
He did not think it sufficient to conciliate the esteem of the 
several states through which his road lay ; but dispatched 
either ambassadors or letters to every one of the Grecian 
powers, requesting that they would ^^ think no more of 
the animosities which had subsisted between them and his 
father ; for that the disputes had not been so violent as that 
they might not, and ought not, to be dropped. On his part, 
there was no kind of obstacle to the forming of a cordial 
friendship." Above all, he wished, particularly, to Bnd some 
way of ingratiating himself with the Achsan nation. 
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XXIII. This nation, and the state of Athens, had carried 
their resentment to such a length, as to prohibit the Mace- ' 
donians entering their territories. In consequence of this, 
Macedonia became a place of refuge for slaves running away 
out of Achaia ; for, as the Achaeans had forbidden the inhabi* 
tanta of Macedonia to set foot in their territories, they could not 
presume to pass.the boundaries of that kingdom. When Per* 
seus observed this, he seized all the fugitives, and wrote a letter 
to the Achofons^ telling' them^ that^ out of good will toward them 
he had sent home their slaves who had fled into his dominions s 
but that they ought to consider of the proper means of pre- 
venting such elopements for the future. When this letter 
was read by the prstor Xenarchus, who wished to recom- 
mend himself to the notice of the King, the greater part who 
were present, but especially those who had lost their slaves, 
commended the moderation and kindness with which it was 
written ; but Callicrates, one who thought that the safety of 
the nation depended on the treaty with Rome being preserved 
inviolate, delivered his sentiments to this effect : — ^^ Achsans, 
-—some of you seem to consider the business under considera- 
tion, as being of little consequence. Now, for my part, I 
think it of the utmost importance ; and that, instead of being 
under consideration, it is already in a manner decided. We 
prohibited the kings of Macedonia, and all their subjects, 
from entering our territories, and made a perpetual decree, 
not to receive from those sovereigns either ambassadors or 
messengers, who might attempt to draw us from our duty ; 
yet we, I say, listen to what may, in some measure, be deem- 
ed the discourse of the King, though absent, and what is 
more, approve of his discourse. Although brute beasts gene- 
rally reject and shun the food laid in their way for their de- 
struction ; yet we, bliqded by the specious offer of an insig- 
nificant favour, swallow the bait, and would, for the sake of 
recovering a parcel of wretched slaves, of no value worth 
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mentioning, suffer our independence to be undermined and 
subverted. Is there a man among you who does not see, 
that the result expected from this business, is an alliance with 
the King, and consequently a dissolution of the treaty with 
Rome, the grand support of all our interests i That there 
must be a war between Perseus and the Romans, is not, I 
believe, a matter of doubt ; it was expected during the life of 
Philip, and would have taken place, if his death had not in- 
terrupted its progress ; it will, now, that he is dead, most 
certainly ensue. Philip, you all know, had two sons, Deme- 
trius and Perseus. Demetrius was far superior in birth, on 
the mother^s side, in merit, capacity, and in the esteem of the 
Macedonian nation. But Philip, having set up the crown as 
the prize of hatred towards the Romans, put Demetrius to 
death, for no other crime than having contracted a friendship 
with that people ; and raised Perseus to the throne, because 
he knew that his own antipathy to the Romans would de- 
scend to him, with the crown. Accordingly, how iias the 
present king employed himself since his father^s death, but 
in preparing for the war i In the first place, to the terror of 
all the surrounding nations he brought the Bastamians into 
Dardania ; where, if they had made a lasting settlement, 
they would have proved more troublesome neighbours to 
Greece, than the Gauls are to Asia. Disappointed in that 
hope, he did not drop his design of a war ; nay, if we choose 
to speak the truth, he has already commenced hostilities. He 
subdued Dolopia, by force of arms ; and would not listen to 
their appeal to the arbitration of the Romans. Then, cross- 
ing CEta, that he might show himself in the very heart of 
Greece, he went up to Delphos. What, think you, was his 
view in taking a journey so uncommon i He next traversed 
Thessaly ; and as to his refraining on his rout from doing 
injury to the people whom he hated, I dread his machinations 
the more on that very account. He then sent a letter to us, 
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with show of an act of kindness, and in which It is recom- 
mepded that we consider of such measures as may prevent 
ouiC needing the same in future, that is, to repeal the decree 
by which the Macedonians are excluded from Peloponnesus, 
to receive again ambassadors from him their king ; to re* 
new intimacies contracted with his principal subjects ; so if, 
in a short time, we should see Macedonian armies, himself at 
their head, crossing over the narrow streight from Delphos 
into Peloponnesus, and thus be blended with this people, 
while they are arming themselves against the Romans. My 
opinion is, that we ought not to resolve on any new proceed- 
ing, but to keep every thing in its present 'state, until the 
question shall be decided with certainty, whether these our 
fears be well or ill grounded. If the peace between the Jlo- 
mans and Macedonians shall continue inviolate, then may we 
also have a friendship and intercourse with Perseus ; but to 
think of such a measure now, appears to me both premature 
and dangerous." 

XXIV. After him, Arco, brother to the pr«tor Xenarchus, 
said : — '^ CaUicrates has laid me, and every one who differs 
in opinion from him, under a difficulty in delivering our sen- 
timents ; for after his pleading in favour of the Roman alli- 
ance, alleging designs formed, and meditated attacks on that 
state, yet (although there be no design formed, or attack 
meditated,) whoever dissents from him, must seem to argue 
against the cause Ojf the Romans. In the first place, as if he 
had just left the senate-house of the Roman people, or had 
been admitted into the privy councils of kings, he knows and 
tells us every transaction that passed in secret. Nay more, 
inspired with a divining faculty, he pronounced what would 
h^ve happened if Philip had lived, how Perseus became heir 
of the kingdom ; what are the intentions of the Macedonians, 
and what the thoughts of the Romans. But we, who neither 
know for what cause, nor in what manner, Demetrius perish- 
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ed, nor whit Philip would have done, if he had lived, must 
accommodate our resolutions to the transactions that have 
passed in open view. We know that Perseus, on his coming 
to the throne, sent ambassadors to Rome, and received the 
title of King from the senate, and we hear that ambassadors 
came from Rome to the King, and were graciously received 
by him. As far as I can judge, all these circumstances do 
not prognosticate hostility ; and the Romans cannot be of- 
fended, if, as we followed their lead in war, so we follow now 
their example in peace. For my part, I cannot see, why we 
alone, of all mankind, wage implacable war against this king- 
dom. Are we exposed to insult by a close neighbourhood to 
Macedonia? or are we like the Dolopians, whom Perseus 
subdued lately, the weakest of all states ? No ; on the con- 
trary, thanks to the bounty of the gods, we are sufficiently 
secured, as well by our own strength, as by the remoteness of 
our situation. But we have as much reason to apprehend 
ill treatment, as the Tht^ssalians and the iEtolians ; we have 
no more credit or influence with the Romans, though ever 
their friends and allies, than th^. iEtolians who, but lately, 
were their enemies. Whatever reciprocal rights the i£to- 
lians, the Thessalians, the Epirots, in short, every state in 
Greece, allow to subsist between them and the Macedonians, 
let us allow the same. Why are we, alone, to carry inveter- 
ate rancour so far as to oppose the common claims of man- 
kind? Admitting that Philip^s conduct.was such as to jus- 
tify our passing the decree against him, which we did when 
he was in arms, and making war on us ; yet how has Perseus, 
a prince just seated on the throne, whom we cannot charge 
with any kind of injustice toward us, and who endeavours, 
by his own kindness, to obliterate the memory of his father's 
quarrels ; — ^how has he deserved, at our hands, that we should 
be his only enemies ? I may go farther, and affirm, that so 
great have been our obligations to the former kings of Mace- 
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don, that the ill-usage, suffi^red from a single prince cS their 
line, if any has really been suffered from Philip, ought to be 
forgotten^ especially after his death. When a Roman fleet 
was lying at Cenchrs, and the consul, with his army, was at 
Elatia, we were three days in council, deliberating whether 
we shouM follow t)ie Romans or Philip. Now, granting that 
the fear of immediate danger from the Romans had no influ- 
ence on our judgments, yet there was, certainly, something 
that made our deliberation last so long ; and that was, the 
connection which had long subsisted between as and th^ 
Macedonians ; the distinguished favours which we had, of 
old, received from their kings. Let the same considerations 
prevail at present,«^-not to make us his singular friends, bat 
to hinder us from becoming his singular enemies. Let us not, 
Callicrates, pretend what is not even thought of. No one 
advises us to form a new alliance, or sign a new treaty, by 
which we might inconsiderately entangle ourselves, but mere- 
ly to open the intercourse of aflbrdingand demanding justice ; 
and BO as not, by excluding his subjects from our territories, 
to exclude our slaved from his dominions ; nor vet to let the 
latter have a hiding-place to fly to. How does this operate 
against the Roman treaty f Why do we give an air of im- 
portance and suspicion to a matter which is trifling and open 
to the woiid ? Why do we raise groundless alarms ? Why, 
for the sake of ingratiating ourselves still more particularly 
witfi our allies, render others odious and suspected ? If war 
ahatt take place, even Perseus himself does not doubt our 
taking part with the Romans. While peace continues, let 
animogitie8,if they are not terminated, be* at least suspended.'* 
Those who approved the King's letter expressed their apprcv- 
bation of this spieech ; but the chief men -in the assembly re- 
presented -it as -so humiliating, on their side, that the King, 
without ideigning even to employ an embassy on the occasion, 
should compass his end by a letter of a few lines, that it was 
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agreed to postpone coming to any resolution on the subject. 
Perseus afterward sent ambassadors, when the council was 
sitting at Megalopolis ; but those who dreaded a rupture 
with Rome, took care to prevent their being admitted to 
audience. 

XXV. Sometime before this, the iEtolians vented their 
fury on each other, with such violence, and so much blood 
was shed by the contending parties, that, the total extinction 
of the nation seemed to be at no great distance. Thou both 
parties, being wearied, sent ambassadors to Rome, add also 
opened a negociation between themselves for the restoration 
of concord ; but this was broken off, by an act of barbarity, 
which revived their old quarrels. Some exiles from Hypata, 
who were of the faction of Proxenus, had received a promise 
of being re-admitted into their native city ; and Eupolemus, 
first magistrate of the state, having pledged the public faith 
for their security, they returned home, tp the number of 
eighty persons of distinction. Eupolemus went out, among 
the rest of the multitude, to meet them ; they were received 
and saluted with every expression of kindness, and right 
hands were reciprocally given. But no sooner did they en- 
ter the gate, than they were all put to death, while they, in 
vain, appealed to the faith pledged to them, and the gods who 
' witnessed the transaction. On this the war blazed out anew, 
with greater fury than ever. Caius Valerius Levinus, Ap- 
pius Claudius Pulcher, Caius Memmius, Marcus Popillius, 
and Lucius Canuleius, being sent as ambassadors by the sen- 
ate, arrived in that country. The deputies of both parties 
debated the business before them at Delphos, with great heat 
on both sides ; but Proxenus particularly distinguished him- 
self, and appeared to have greatly the advantage, both in the 
merits of his cause, and his talents as an orator. A few days 
after, he was poisoned by his wife Orthobula, who being con- 
victed of the crime went into banishment. Crete was torn in 
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pieces by the same kind of madness ; but, on the arrival 
of Quintus Minucius, lieutenant-general, who was sent with 
ten ships, to quiet their contentions, the inhabitants had some 
prospect of peace ; however, they only concluded a suspen- 
sion of arms for six months, after which the war was again 
renewed with much greater violence. About this time, the 
Lycians, too, suffered many hardships from the Rhodians. 
But the wars of foreign nations, among themselves, or the 
several methods in which they were conducted, it is not my 
business to detail ; having, in the relation of those affairs, in 
which the Romans were concerned, a task of jnore than suf- 
ficient weight. 

XXVI. In Spain, the Celtiberians, (who, since their reduc* 
tion by Tiberius Gracchus, and their consequent surrender 
to him, had remained quiet ; Marcus Titipius, praetor, hold-* 
ing the government of the province,) on the arrival of Ap- 
pius Claudius, resumed their arms, and commenced hostili- 
ties, with a sudden attack on the Roman camp. At the first 
dawn the centinels on the rampart, and the men on guard 
before the gates, descrying the enemy approaching at a dis- 
tance, gave the alarm. Appius Claudius instantly displayed 
the signal of battle ; and, after exhorting the troops, in few 
words, ordered them to rush out by three gates at once. But 
they were opposed by the Celtiberians in the very passage, 
and, in consequence, the fight was for some time equal on 
both sides, as, on account of the narrowness of the same, the 
Romans could not all come into action. Pressing forwards^ 
however, and following close on each other, they made their 
way beyond the trenches, so that they were able to stretch 
out their line, until it extended as far as the wings of the 
enemy, who were endeavouring to surround them ; and now 
they made their onset with such sudden impetuosity, that the 
Celtiberians could not support the assault. Before the second 
hour, they were driven from the field: fifteen thousand were 
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either killed or made prisoners, and thirty*two standards 
ifTere taken. Their camp, also, was stormed the same day, 
and a conclusion put to the war ; for those who survived the 
battle fled by different ways to their several towns, and, 
thenceforward, submitted quietly to the Roman government. 
XXVII. Quintus Fulvius Flaccus and'Aulus Postumius 
being created censors, this year, reviewed the senate. Mar- 
cus iEmilius Lepidus, chief pontiff, was chosen chief of the 
senate. Nine senators were expelled. The remarkable cen- 
sures pronounced, were on Marcus Cornelius Maluginensis, 
who had been prsetor in Spain two years before ; on Lucius 
Cornelius Scipio, then praetor and exercising the jurisdiction 
between natives and foreigners; and on Cneius Fulvius, 
brother to the censor, and, as Valerius Antias says, partner 
in property. The copsuls, after offering vows in the Capitol, 
set out for their provinces. Marcus iEmilius was commis- 
sioned by the senate to suppress an insurrection of the Pata- 
vians in Venetia ; for their own ambassadors had given in- 
formation that the disputes between contending factions had 
become so violent as to produce a civil war. The ambassa- 
dors who had gone into iEtolia, to suppress commotions of a 
similar kind, reported, on their return, that the outrageous 
temper of that nation could not be restrained. The consul's 
arrival among the Pataviatis saved them from ruin ; and, hav- 
ing no other business in the province, he returned to Rome. 
The present censors were the first who engaged workmen to 
pave the streets of Rome with flint stones, to make roads, 
outside the city, with gravel, and to form raised foot-ways on 
the sides. They caused bridges to be built in several places, 
and seats in the theatre to be set apart for the prsetors and 
ftdiles ; fixed up goals in the Circus, with balls on the goals 
for marking the number of courses qf the chariots ; and 
erected iron grates, throngh which wild beasts might be let 
in. They caused the Capiloline hill to be paved with flinty 
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and erected a piazza from the temple of Saturn, in the Capi* 
tol, to the senate-house, and over that a public hall. On the 
outside of the gate Trigemina, they also paved a markeu 
phice with stones, and inclosed it with a paling ; repaired the 
iEmilian portico ; and formed an ascent, by stairs, from the 
Tiber to the market-place. They paved, with flint, the por- 
tico, from the same gate to the Aventine, and built a court* 
house ; contracted for walls to be built at Galatia and Oxi* 
mum, and, selling lots of ground there, which belonged to 
the public, employed the money arising from the sale in build- 
ing shops round the Fonuns of both places. Fulvius Flac- 
cus (for Postumius declared^ that, without a decree of the 
senate, or order of the people, he would not expend any 
money belonging to them) agreed for building a temple of 
Jupiter at Pisaurum, and another at Fundi ; for bringing 
water to Pollentia ; for paving the street of Pisaurum, and 
for many various works at Sinuessa ; among which were, the 
drawing round a sewer to fall into the river, the inclosing of 
the Forum with porticos and shops, and erecting three sta- 
tues of Janus. These works were all executed under the 
direction of Fulvius, and gained him a high degree of favour 
with those colonists. ^JThese censors were also very active 
and strict in their superintendence of the morals of the peo- 
ple. Many knights were deprived of their horses. 

XXVIII. At the close of the year, there was a thanksgiv- 
ing, for one day, on account of the advantages obtained in 
Spain under the conduct and auspices of Appius Claudius, 
proconsul ; when twenty victims, of the larger kinds, were 
sacrificed. There was also a supplication, for one day, at the 
V temples of Ceres, Liber, and Liberia, on account of a vio- 
lent earthquake which had happened in Sabinia, and demo- 
lished a great number of buildings. When Appius Claudius 
came home from Spain, the senate voted that he should en- 
ter the city in ovation. The election of consuls now came 
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on, and, after a very warm contest, in consequence of the 

great number of candidates, tlie choice fell on Lucius Postu- 

mius Aibinus and Marcus Popillius Lsenas. Then 
Y R 579 . 

bV 17^* ^^^^ chosen prstors, Numerius Fabius Buteo^ 

Marcus Matienus, Caius Cicereius, Marcus Fu« 
rius Crassipes a second time, Marcus Atilius Serranus a se* 
cond time, and Caius Cluvius Saxula a second time. After 
the elections were finished, Appius Claudius Centho, enter- 
ing the city in ovation over the Celtiberians, conveyed to the 
treasury ten thousand pounds weight of silver, and five thou- 
sand of gold. Cneius Cornelius was inaugurated flamen of 
Jupiter. In the same year a tablet was hung up in the tem- 
ple of Mother Matuta, with this inscription : — under the 

COMMAND AND AUSPICES OF TIBERIUS SEMPRONIUd GRAC- 
CHUS, CONSUL, A LEGION AND ARMY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE 
SUBDUED SARDINIA ; IN WHICH PROVINCE ABOVE EI«;HTT 
THOUSAND OF THE ENEMY WERE KILLED OR TAKEN. HAV- 
ING EXECUTED THE BUSINESS OF THE PUBLIC WITH THE 
HAPPIEST SUCCESS ; HAVING RECOVERED THE REVENUES, 

AND RESTORED THEM to the Commonwealth; he brought 

HOME THE ARMY SAFE, UNINJURED, AND ENRICHED WITH 
SPOIL, AND, A, SECOND TIME, ENTERED THE CITY OF ROME 
IN TRIUMPH. IN COMMEMORATION OF WHICH EVENT HE 
PRESENTED THIS TABLET AN OFFERING TO JUPITER. A 

map of the island of Sardinia was engraved on the tablet, 
and representations of the battles, fought there, were de- 
lineated on it. Several small exhibitions of gladiators were 
given to the public this year ; the only one particularly re- 
markable, was that given by Titus Flaminius on occasion of 
his father's death, which was accompanied with a donation 
of meat, a feast, and stage plays, which lasted four days. 
Yet, in the whole of this great exhibition, only seventy-four 
men fought in three days. The close of this year was rendered 
Memorable by the proposal of anew and important rule^ which 
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was debated with great heat. Hitherto^ as the law stoody 
women were eqtmlbf capable of taking inheritances as men. 
In consequence of this capacity^ the wealth of the most illtiS' 
trious houses was frequently transferred into other families^ 
to the great detriment^ as was supposed^ of the state ; to which 
it was no small advantage that the descendants of distinguish' 
ed ancestors should^ by their wealth and splendour ^ be an or^ 
nament and defence^ rather than^ by being reduced to indi-* 
gence^ becometa disgrace^ and a burden to the public. It was 
also thought^ that^ to the weaker sex^ wealth might hold out 
dangerous temptations to luxurious indulgence; and that^ 
fondj by nature j of dissipation^ dresSy and show^ they might 
be induced to depart from that sanctity of manners^ and purity 
of conduct^ which^ ofold^ were deemed the brightest ornaments 
of the female character. To obviate these evi/Sj ^intus Fo- 
conius Saxa^ plebeian tribune^ proposed to the people^ that 
** no person whatever should make any woman^ whether mar-- 
ried or unmarriedy his heir; also^ that no woman^ whether 
married or unmarried^ should be capable of takings by inherit" 
anccy goods exceeding the value of one hundred thousand ses-^ 
terces*?^ Voconius^ also^ thought it proper to provide that 
estates should not be too much diminished by legacies ; or^ 
which sometimes happened^ left away entirely from the right 
heirs. Accordingly he added a clause to his law^ that " no 
person should bequeath to any person or persons property eX" 
eeeding in value what was to go to the right heirs,^^ This 
latter clause readily met the general approbation ; it appeared 
reasonable^ and likely to be very little grievous to any. But 
the former clause^ utterly disqualifying women from taking 
inheritances^ passed not so easily ; there was a strong oppo- 
sition to ity and a very violent debate^ to which^ at lengthy a 
speech of Marcus Porcius Cato put an end. His strenuous 

• aor21. 18f . 4d, 
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defence of the Oppian 4aw^ and bitter invective against the 
indecorotis behaviour of the wotnen^ we have already related.* 
On the present occasion he exerted himself with eftial earnest'^ 
ness^ nor did he treat the female character with 'less severity. 
He declaimed^ with great vehemence^ against the extravagance 
and ostentation of the richer matrons^ ** wAo," he said^ ** r*- 
tain to themselves large sums of money which they do not 
entrust to the power of their husbands^ but only lend to them; 
and then upon any quarrel arising between tkem^ they send 
their own slaves^ who importunately demand repayment^ and 
treat the husbands as if they were entire strangers^ happen^ 
ning to be their debtors.*^ — TTie law passed^ as proposed by 
Voconius, 

* Book XXXIV. c. I. 
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Enmenes, King cf Asia, makes heayy complaints and charges, in the senate^ 
against Perseus, King of Macedonia. War declared against Perseus. 
Publius Licinius Crassus, the consul, to whom the conduct of the war ia 
committed, leads an army into Macedonia ; fights Perseus, unsuccess- 
fully, in several small engagements, in Thessaly ; at length, defeats him 
entirely near Phalanna. The senate appealed to by Masinissa apd the 
Carthaginians, in a dispute concerning the bounds of their territories. A 
census held ; the number of Roman citizens found to be two hundred 
and fiAy-seven thousand two hundred and thirty-one. Successes against 
the Corsicans and Ligurians. 

I. THE first business which Lucius Postumius Albinus and 
Marcus Popilius Lsenas brought before the senate, 
was the distribution of the provinces ; when* Ligu- ^ V- i y«' 
ria was assigned the joint province of both, with 
directions that they should enlist new legions, es|ch having 
two assigned him for the service of that province, and also 
ten thousand foot and six hundred horse, of the Latine con* 
federates ; and, as a supplement to the army in Spain, three 
thousand Roman foot and two hundred horse. Besides these, 
they were ordered to raise one thousand five hundred Roman 
foot, and one hundred horse ; with which the prator, to 
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whose lot Sardinia should fall, might cross over to Corsica, 
and carry on the war there ; and it was farther ordered, that, 
in the mean time, the former praetor, Marcus Atillius, should 
hold the government of that country. The praetors then cast 
lots for their provinces. Aulus Atillius Serranus obtained 
the city jurisdiction ; Caius Cluvius Saxula, that between 
natives and foreigners ; Numerius Fabius Buteo, Hither 
Spain ; Marcus Matienus, Farther Spain ; Marcus Furius 
Crassipes, Sicily ; and Caius Cicereius, Sardinia. The sen- 
ate resolved, that, before the magistrates went abroad, Licius 
Postumius should go into Campania, to fix the bounds be- 
tween the lands, which were private property, and those 
which belonged to the public ; for it was imderstood that in- 
dividuals, by gradually extending their bounds, had taken 
possession of a very considerable share of the common lands. 
The consul had conceived a great aversion from the people 
of Prseneste, because on his going thither formerly, in a pri- 
vate capacity, to offer sacrifice in the temple of Fortune, they 
had paid him no compliment either general or particular ; for 
which reason, before he set out from Rome, he sent a letter 
to Prseneste, ordering the chief magistrate to meet him, and 
to provide him lodging^ at the public expence ; and, that, at 
his departure, cattle should be ready to carry his baggage. 
No consul before him ever put the allies to any trouble or 
expence whatever. To prevent any such exaction, those 
magistrates were furnished with mules, tents, and every other 
requisite for a campaign, lliey had private lodgings, in 
which they behaved with courtesy and kindness, and their 
houses at Rome were always open to their hosts with whom 
they used to lodge. Ambassadors indeed sent to any place, 
on a sudden emergency, demanded each a single horse in the 
several towns through which their journey lay, but no other 
expence was ever imposed on the allies by the Roman ma- 
gistrates. The resentment of the consul, which, even if well 
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founded, ought not to have been exerted during his office, 
and the too modest, or too timid acquiescence of the Prae- 
nestines, gave to his successors, as if by an approved prece- 
dent, the privilege of laying on thp confederates other such 
kinds of burdens, the weight of which was continually in* 
creased. 

II. In the beginning of this year, the ambassadors, who 
had been sent to iEtolia and Macedonia, returned and re- 
ported, that ^^ they had not been able to obtain an inter- 
view with Perseus, some of his court saying that he was 
abroad, others that he was sick ; both of which were false 
pretences. Nevertheless, they clearly perceived that he would 
not long defer the commencement of hostilities. That in 
iEtolia, likewise, the dissensions grew daily more violent ; 
and the leaders of the contending parties were Hot to be re- 
strained by their authority." As a war with Macedonia was 
duly etpected, tfie senate resolved, that, before it broke out, 
tXL prodigies should be expiated, and the fevour of the gods 
mvoked, in such kind of supplications as should be found 
directed in the books of the fates. It was said that at Lanu- 
vium the appearance of large fleets was seen in the air ; that 
at Privemum black wool grew out of the ground ) that in the 
territory of Veil, at Remens, a shower of stones fell, and that 
the whole Pomptine district was covered with clouds of lo- 
custs ; also that in the Gallic province, where a plougji was 
at work, fishes sprung up from under the earth as it was 
turned. **rhe books of the fates were accordingly consulted, 
and the decemvirs directed both to what gods, and with what 
victims, sacrifices should be offered ; that a supplication 
should be performed, in expiation of the prodigies ; and also 
another, which had been vowed in the preceding year for the 
health of the people, with a solemn festival. Accordingly, 
sacrifices were offered agreeably to the written directions of 
the decemvirs. 
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III. In the same year, the temple of Juno Lacinia was un- 
covered. Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, censor, in erecting a 
temple to Equestrian Fortune, which he had vowed during 
the Celtiberian war, was anxiously desirous that it should not 
be surpassed by any other at Rome, either in size or magni- 
ficence. Thinking that it would be a very great embellish- 
ment to this temple if it were roofed with marble, he went to 
Bruttium, and stripped off about the half of that of the tenw 
pie of Juno Lacinia, for he computed that so much would be 
sufficient to cover the one he was building* Ships were in 
readiness to take on board the materials, while the allies were 
deterred by the authority of the censor, from making opposi- 
tion to the sacrilege. On his return, the marble was landed, 
and carried to the temple ; but, though he made no mention 
of the place*from which it was brought, yet such an affair 
could not be concealed. Accordingly it occasioned consider- 
able murmuring in the senate ; and all the members express- 
ed their desire that the consuls should take the opinion of the 
Fathers on the subject. When the censor, on being summon- 
ed, appeared in the senate-house, they all, both separately and 
in a body, inveighed against him with much asperity. They 
cried out, that ^^ he was not content with violating the most 
venerable temple in all that part of the world, a temple which 
neither Pyrrhus nor Hannibal had violated ; but he had strip- 
ped it shamefully, and almost demolished it. Though crea- 
ted censor, for the purpose of regulating men's nianners, and 
bound in duty, according to long-established rules, to enforce 
the repairing of edifices for public worship, and the keeping 
them in due order, he had nevertheless gone about through 
the cities of the allies, stripping off the roofs of their sacred 
buildings, and even demolishing them. In a word, and what 
might be deemed scandalous, if practised on private houses, 
he committed against the temples of the immortal gods, in- 
volving the Roman people in the guilt of impiety ; as if the 
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deities were not the same in all places, but that some should 
be decorated with the spoils of others.'' Siich evidently ap» 
peared to be the sentiments of the senators, before their opin- 
ion was asked ; and, when the questidn was put, they unani- 
mously concurred in voting, that proper persons should be 
employed to carry back the marble in question to the temple^ 
and that atonements should be oflered to Juno. What re^ 
garded the atonements was carefully executed, but those who 
undertook to see to the repairing of the building, made a Im- 
port that they were obliged to leave the marble in the court 
of it, because no workman could be found who knew how to 
replace the same. 

IV. Ot the prsetors who set out for the provinces, Nume- 
riuB Fabius, on his way to Hither Spain, died at Marseilles. 
Envoys,, sent by the Massilians, brought ah account of this 
event, on which the senate resolved that Publius Furius and 
Cneius Servilius, to whoni successors hkA been sent, should 
cast lots to determine which of them should hold the govern- 
ment of Hither Spain, with a continuation of authority ; and 
the lot determined, very commodiously, that Publius Furius, 
the former governor, should continue. During this year, on 
its appearing that large tracts of land in Gaul and Liguria, 
which had been taken in war, lay unoccupied, the senate 
passed a decree, that those lands should be dbtributed in sin- 
gle shares f and Aulus Atilius, city pretor, in pursuance of 
the said decree, appointed ten commissioners for that purpose, 
Marcus iEmilius Lepidus, Catus Cassius, Titus iEbutius 
Cams, Caius Tremellius, Publius Cornelius Cethegcs, Quin- 
tus, and Lucius Appuleius, Marcus Cscilius, Caius Saloni- 
iis, and Caius Munatius. They appropriated ten acres to 
each Roman, and three to each Latine colonist. At this time, 
ambassadors came to Rome from iEtolia with representations 
of the quarrels and dissensions subsisting in that country ; as 
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did others from Thessaly^ with accounts of the proceeding^ 
in Macedonia. 

V. Perseus, applying his thoughts to the war, which had 
been resolved on during the lifetime of his father, endeavour- 
ed, by sending embassies, atd by promising a great deal more 
t^n he performed, to attach to himself not only the common- 
wealth of Greece, but also each particular state. The incli- 
s^ons of that people in general, were much better disposed 
towards him than towards Eumenes, notwithstanding that 
most of the leading men were under obligations to Eumenes, 
for valuable presents, and other acts of kindness ; and thaty 
in the administration of government, his conduct was such, 
that none of the states under his dominion felt any disposition 
to change situations with diose which were free. With re- 
gard to Perseus, it was currently reported, that, after his 
fiither^s death, he had killed his wife with bis own hand ; aind 
invited from exile Apelles, who had formerly been his in- 
atrument in the villanous destruction of his brother, and who 
had, on that account, been carefally searched after by Philip, 
in order to bring him to punishment. Perseus having pre- 
vailed en Apelles to return^ by promises of the most ample 
rewards for his services, put him privately to death. Al- 
though he had rendered himself infamous by many other 
murders, both of his own relations, and of others, and pos« 
sessed not one good quality to recommend him, yet the Gre- 
cian states in general gave him the preference to Eamenes, — 
to a prince of such affection towards his relations, such jus* 
tice towards his subjects, and such liberality towards all man- 
kind ; whether they were so prejudiced by the fame and dig- 
nity of the Macedonian kings, as to despise a kingdom lately 
formed, or were led by a wish for a change in affairs, or were 
desirous of exposing him to the arms of the Romans. The 
^tolians were not the only people in a state of distraction, 
on account of the intolerable burden of their debts: the 
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Thestalians wtre in the same situatioD ; and the evil, like a 
pestilence, had spread into Perrhxbia also. As soon as it 
vas known that the Thessalians were in arms, the senate sent 
Appius Claudius, as ambassador, to ettoiine and adjust ihtit 
affairs. He severely reprimanded At leaders of both paiw 
ties ; and, after cancelling so much of the debts, as had been 
a^umulated by iniquitous usury, which he did with the coiv* 
sent of die greater part of the creditors themselves, he ov» 
dered the remaining just debts to be discharged by annttd 
payments. In the same manner, Appius regulated the busi^ 
ness of Perrhsbia. In the mean time, Marcellus, at Delphi, 
gave a hearing to the disputes of the ^tc^ans, which they 
maintained with no less hostile acrimony than they had shown 
against each other in the heat of their civil war. Perceiving 
that they vied with each other in inconsiderate violence, he 
did not oioose to make any determination, to lighten or ag« 
gravate the grievances of either party, but required of bolii 
alike to cease from hostilities, and, forgetting what was past, 
to put an end to their quarrels. A reconciliation accordingly 
took place between them, and was confirmed by a reciprocal 
exchange of hostages. 

VL A meeting was appointed at Corinth, in order that 
the hostages mieht be lodged in that city. On the breaking 
up of the iEtolian council, Marcellus crossed over from 
Delphi into Peloponnesus, where he had summoned a diet 
of the Achaeans. There, by the praises which he bestowed 
on that nation, for having resolutely maintained their old de- 
cree, which prohibited the admission of the Macedonian 
kings within the limits of their territories, he mfinifested the 
inveterate hatred of the Romans towards Perseu^ ; and this 
hatred broke out inlQ effect, the sooner, in consequence of 
King Eumenes coming to Rome, and bringing with him a 
written state of the preparations made for war, which he had 
drawn up,. after a full inquiry into every particular. Five 
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ambassadors were now sent to the King, in order to take a 
view of affairs in Macedonia ; whence they were to proceed 
to Alexandria, to renew the treaty of friendship with Ptolemy. 
These were Caius Valerius, Cneius Lutatius Cerco, Quintus 
Bsbius Sulca, Marcus Cornelius Mammula, and Marcus 
Csecilius Denter. About the same time, came ambassadors 
from King Antiochus; and the principal of them, called 
ApoUbnius, being admitted to audience of the senate, pre- 
sented, on behalf of his King, many and reasonable apologies 
for paying the tribute later than the day appointed. ^^ He 
now brought," he said, ^^ the whole of it, that the King might 
not trespass on their indulgence, in any other respect than 
that of time. He was moreover charged with a present of 
golden vases, in weight five hundred pounds. Antiochus 
requested, that the treaty of alliance and amity, which had 
been made with his father, might be renewed with him ; and 
entreated the Roman people freely to demand from him every 
service which might be expected from a prince sincerely dis- 
posed to prove himself a faithful ally. They would never find 
him remiss in the performance of any duty towards them. 
He had, while in Rome, experienced so great kindness from 
the senate, and so much courtesy from the younger- part of 
the community, that, among all ranks of men, he was treated 
as a sovereign, not as a hostage." A gracious answer was 
returned to the ambassadors, and Aulus Atilius, city prsetor,' 
was ordered to renew with Antiochus the alliance formerly 
made with his father. The city qussstors received the tri- 
bute, and the censors the golden vases, which they were 
directed to .deposit in whatever temples they should judge 
proper. One hundred thousand asses* were presented to the 
ambassador, and it was ordered, that a house should be given 
him for his accommodation, and his expenses defrayed, as 
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long as he should remain in Italy. The ambassadors, who 
had been in Sjrria, represented him as standing in the highest 
degree of favour with the King, and a very warm friend to 
the Romans. Such were the occurrences of this year respect* 
ing the provinces. 

Vn. Caius Cicereius, praetor in Corsica, fought the enemy 
in a pitched battle, in which seven thousand of the Corsicans 
were slain, and more than one thousand seven hundred taken. 
During the engagement, the prsetor vowed a temple to Juno 
Moneta. Peace was then granted to that people, on their 
petitioning for it, and a contribution was imposed, of two 
hundred thousand pounds weight of wax. Corsica being thus 
reduced to subjection, Cicereius sailed back to Sardinia. In 
Liguria, also, a battle was fought in the territory of Statiella, 
at the town of Carystas. The Ligurians had assembled there 
a numerous army, who, for some time after Marcus Popillius' 
arrival, kept themselves within the walls ; but afterwards, on 
the Roman general preparing to lay siege to the town, they 
marched out beyond the gates, and drew up in order of bat- 
tle. The consul declined not an engagement ; it was, indeed, 
the point he aimed at in threatening a siege. The fight was 
maintained for more than three hours, in such a manner, that 
the hope of victory leaned to neither side ; but when the con« 
sul perceived that the Ligurian battalions no where gave 
ground, he ordered the cavalry to mount their horses, and 
charge in three places at once, with all possible violence. A 
great p^rt of the horse broke through the middle of the 
enemy^s line, and made their way to the rear of the troops 
engaged, which struck such terror into their whole army that 
they fled in confusion on all sides. Very few ran back into 
the town, because in that quarter, chiefly, the cavalry had 
thrown themselves in their way. So obstinate a contest swept 
off great numbers of the Ligurians, and many perished in 
the flight ; ten thousand of them are said to have been kin<* 
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ed, and more than seven hundred taken, in various places ; 
besides which, the victors brought off eighty«two of their 
military standards. Nor was the victory gwied without loss 
of blood ; above three thousand of the conquerors fell in the 
conflict ; for neither party giving way, the foremost on both 
aides were cut off. ' 

VIII. When the Ligurians, after their dispersion in this 
defeat, re-assembled in one body, they found that a much 
greater number of their countrymen were lost, than left alive 
(for there were not above ten thousand men surviving) ; on 
which they surrendered. They did not stipulate for any 
terms, yet entertained hopes that the consul would not treat 
them with greater severity, than had been practised by for* 
mer commanders. But he immediately stripped them all of 
their arms, and razed their town. He then made sale of 
themselves and their effects ; which done, he sent a letter to 
the senate, relating the services which he had performed. 
When Aulus Atilius read this letter in the council, (for the 
other consul, Postumius, was absent, being employed in sur- 
veying the lands in Campania,) the proceeding appeared to 
the senate in a heinous light ; '^ that the people of Statiella, 
who alone, of all the Ligurian nation, had not borne arms 
against the Romans, ^ould be attacked, when not offering 
hostilities, and even after surrendering themselves into the 
protection of the Roman people, should be abused and ex- 
terminated by every instance of the most barbarous cruelty, 
they held utterly unpardonable ; that so many thousands of 
innocent persons suffering, who had reckoned on the faith of 
the Roman people, afforded an example of the most mis- 
chievous tendency ; and was enough to deter any from sur- 
rendering to them in future ; dragged as they were away 
into various parts of the country, and made slaves to those 
who were formerly the avowed enemies of Rome, though 
now reduced to quiet. For these reasons the senate ordered. 
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that the consul, Marcus Popillius, should re-instate the Li« 
gurians in their liberty, repaying the purchase-money to the 
buyers, and should likewise use his best endeavours to re* 
cover and restore their effects, and also their arms ; and that^ 
when these things were done, he should immediately retire 
out of the province ; for they observed, that victory became 
honourable by subduing opposition, not by cruelty to the van* 
quisled." 

IX. But the same ferocious temper which actuated the 
consul in his conduct towards the Ligurians, urged him to re- 
fuse obedience to the senate. He immediately sent the le* 
gions into winter quarters at Pisae, and, full of resentment 
against the senators and the prsetor, went home to Rome ; 
where, instantly assembling the senate in the temple of Bel* 
lona, he poured forth a torrent of invectives against the city 
magistrate, who, ^^ when he ought to have proposed the of* 
fering of a thanksgiving for the happy successes obtained by 
the Roman arms, had procured a decree of the senate against 
him, in favour of the enemy ; transferring thereby his victory 
to the Ligurians ; and, though only a prsetor, he had ordered 
the consul, in a manner, to be surrendered to them : he there* 
fore gave notice, that he would sue to have him fined. From 
the senate he demanded a repeal of their decree passed 
against him ; and that the thanksgiving, which they ought to 
have voted on the authority of his letter, sent from abroad, 
with an account of the success of the arms of the common- 
wealth, should, now, when he was present, be voted ; first, in 
consideration of the honour due to the immortal gods, and, 
next, out of some kind of regard to himself.^' Many of the 
senators censured him to his face, in terms no less severe than 
they had used in his absence ; and, not being able to obtain 
either of his requests, he returned to his province. The other 
consul, Postumius, after spending the whole summer' in sur- 
veying the lands, without even seeing his province, came 
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home to Rome to hold the elections, when Caius Popilliua 
Lsenas and Publius ^lius Ligus were chosen consuls. Then 
were elected prstors, Caius Licinius Crassus, Marcus Ju- 
nius Pennus, Spurius Lucretius, Spurius Cluvius, Cneius Si- 
cinius, and Caius Memmius, a second time. 

X. The lustrum was closed this year. The censors were 
Quintus Fulvius Flaccus and Lucius Postumius Albinus, 
the latter of whom performed the ceremony. In this survey 
were rated two hundred and sixty-nine thousand and fifteen 
Roman citizens. The number would have been much greater 
had not the consul, Lucius Postumius, given public orders, 
in assembly, that none of the Latine allies, (who, according to 
the edict of the consul Caius Claudius, ought to have gone 
home,) should be surveyed at Rome, but all of them in their 
respective countries. The censors conducted themselves in 
the oiEce with perfect harmony, and zeal for the public good. 
They disfranchised and degraded from their tribes every one 
whom they expelled the senate, or from whom they took 
away his horse ; nor did either approve a person censured 
by the other. Fulvius, at this time, dedicated the temple of 
Equestrian Fortune, which he had vowed six years^ b«for6, 
and when proconsul in Spain, during the batdewith the Cel- 
tiberians : he also exhibited -stage-plays, which lasted four 
days, in one of which the performance was in the Circus. 
Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, decemvir in religious matters, 
died this year, and Aulus Postumius Albinus was substituted 
in his room. Such great clouds of locusts were suddenly 
brought by the wind over^he sea into Apulia, that they cov- 
ered a great part of the country ; in order to remove this pest, 
so destructive to the fruits of the earth, Caius Sicinius, prae- 
tor elect, was sent in command, with a vast multitude of peo- 
ple, to gather them up, which took a considerable time. The 
beginning of the year, in which Caius Popillius 
BC 172* ^°^ Publius iElius were consuls, was employed in 
the disputes which had arisen in the last. The 
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senators were desirous that the business respecting the Ligu- 
rians should be reconsidered, and the decree renewed. <£lius, 
the consul, was willing to propose it, but Popillius warmly in* 
terceded for his brother, both with his colleague and the seoF* 
ate ; and, by giving notice, that if any vote should be passed on 
the subject he would enter his protest, he deterred him from 
proceeding in the matter. The senate being hereby equally 
incensed against them, persisted the more obstinately in their 
intention ; and, when they took into consideration the distri- 
bution of the provinces, although the consuls wished for Ma^ 
cedonia, because a war with Perseus was daily expected, 
they assigned Liguria as the province of both, declaring that 
they would not vote Macedonia to them, unless the question 
were put on the affair of Marcus Popillius. The consuls, af- 
terwards, demanded that they might be authorised to raise 
cither new armies, or recruits to fill up the old ; both were 
refused. The praetors for Spain, also, applied for reinforce- 
ment ; Marcus Junius for Hither Spain, and Spurius Lucre- 
tius for the Farther, and were in like manner refused. Caius 
Licinius Crassus obtained, by lot, the city jurisdiction; 
Cneius 3icinius, the foreign ; Caius Memmius, Sicily ; and 
Spurius Cluvius, Sardinia. The consuls, enraged against the 
senate, appointed an early day for the Latine festival, at the 
same time declaring openly, that they would go away to their 
province, and would not transact any kind of business, ex- 
cept what belonged to their own government. 

XI. Valerius Antias writes, that, in this consulate, Attalus, 
brother to King Eumenes, came to Rome as ambassador, 
with heavy charges against Perseus, and an account of his 
preparations for war. But the greater number of historians, 
and those deemed most worthy of credit, assert, that Eu- 
menes came in person. Eumenes then, on his arrival, was 
received with every degree of respect which the Roman peo- 
ple judged suitable, not merely to his deserts, but also to 
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their own former favours, bestowed on him in great abun- 
dance. Being introduced to the senate, he said, that ^^ the 
reason which had induced him to come to Rome, besides his 
wish to visit those gods and men who had placed him in 
a situation beyond which he could not presume to form a 
wish, was, that he might in person forewarn the senate to 
counteract the designs of Perseus." Then, beginning with 
the projects of Philip, he mentioned his murder of Demetrius, 
because that prince was averse from a war with Rome, and 
of calling the Bastamian nation from their several residences, 
that he might have their support in coming into Italy. 
^ While his thoughts were busied in plans of this sort, he 
was surprised by the approach of death, and left his kingdom 
to the person whom he knew to be, of all men, the bitterest 
foe to the Romans. Perseu^, therefore," said he, ^^ having 
received this scheme of a war, as a legacy bequeathed by his 
father, and descending to him along with the crown, advances 
and improves it, as his primary object, by every means that 
he can devise. He is powerful, in respect of the number of 
his young men, a long peace having produced a plentiful pro- 
geny ; he is powerful, in respect of the resources of his king- 
dom ; and powerful, Ukewise, in respect of his age. And as, 
at his time of life, he possesses vigour of body, so his mind 
has been thoroughly trained, both in the theory and practice 
of war ; for, even from his childhood, he accompanied his 
father in his campaigns, and thereby became enured to it, not 
only against the neighbouring states, but also against the Ro- 
mans, being employed by him, in many and various expedi- 
tions. Add to this, that since the government came into his 
own hands, he has, by a wonderful train of prosperous events, 
acccomplished many things which Philip, after using his best 
efforts, could never effect, either by force or artifice. 

XII. ^^ Besides his strength, he has such a degree of influ- 
ence, as is usually acquired, in a great length of time, by ma- 
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ny and important kindnesses. For, in the several states 
throughout Greece and Asia, all men revere the dignity of 
his character ; nor do I perceive for what deserts, for what 
generosity, such uncommon respect is paid him ; neither can 
I, with certainty, say, whether it is the effect of some good 
fortune attending him, or whether, what I mention with re- 
luctance, a general dislike to the Romans attaches men to his 
interest. Even among sovereign princes, his influence is ex- 
ceedingly extensive. He married the daughter of Seleucus, a 
match which he did not solicit, but to which he was solicited 
by her friends ; and he gave his sister in marriage to PrUsias, 
in compliance with his earnest prayers and entreaties. Both 
these marriages were solemnized amidst congratulations and 
presents from innumerable embassies, the royal couples be- 
ing escorted by the most renowned nations, acting as bridal 
attendants. The Boeotians could never be brought, by all the 
intrigues of Philip, to sign a treaty of friendship with him ; 
but now, a treaty with Perseus is engraved at three different 
places, at Thebes, in Delos, in the most venerable and cele- 
brated temple, and at .Delphi. Then, in the diet of Achaia^ 
(only that the proceeding was stopped by a few persons, 
threatening them with the displeasure of the Roman govern- 
ment,) — the business was nearly effected, of allowing him ad- 
mission into that country. But, as to the honours, formeriy 
paid to myself, (whose kindnesses to that nation have been 
such, that it is hard to say, whether my public or private bene- 
factions were the greater,) — they haVe been lost, pardy 
through neglect, and partly by hostile means. Who does not 
know that the iEtolians, lately, on occasion of their intestine 
broils, sought protection, not from the Romans, but from 
Perseus f For, while he is upheld by these alliances and 
friendships, he has at home such preparations of every re- 
quisite for war, that he wants ndthingfrom abroad. He has 
thirty thousand foot, and five thousand horse, and is laying 
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up a store of com for ten years, so that his country is in no 
kind of danger with respect to provisions. He has amassed mo- 
ney to such an amount, as to have in readiness the pay of ten 
diousand mercenary soldiers, besides the Macedonian troops, 
for the same numt>er of years, as well as the annual revenue 
accruing from the royal mines. He has stored up arms for 
three times that number of men ; and has Thrace under sub- 
jection, from which, as a never-failing spring, he can draw 
supplies of young men." 

• Xlllr The rest of his discourse contained exhortations to 
dmely exertions : ** Conscript Fathers," said he, " the re- 
presentations which I have made to you 2u*e not founded on 
uncertain rumours, and too readily believed by me, because 
Twisbed such charges against my enemy to be true ; but on a 
clear discovery of the facts, as if I had been sent by you to 
make it. Nor would I have left my kingdom, which you have 
rendered ample, and highly respectable, and crossed such a 
tract of sea, to injure my own credit by offering you unau- 
thenticated reports. I saw the most remarkable states of Asia 
and Greece, every day, gradually unfolding their sentiments, 
and ready to proceed, shortly, to such lengths, as would not 
leave them room for repentance. I saw Perseus, not confining 
himself within the limits of Macedonia, but seizing some 
places by force of arms, and seducing, by favour and kind- 
ness, those which he could not subdue. I perceived tiow un- 
fair a footing matters stood on, while his intentions towards 
you were evidently hostile, and yours towards him perfectly 
pacific. Although to my judgment, he did not appear to be 
preparing, but to be rather waging war. Abrupolis, your 
ally and friend, he dethroned. Artetarus the Illy rian, another 
sdly and friend of yours, he put to death, on hearing of some 
information which he had afforded you. The Thebans, E ver^ 
sa and Callicratus, two of the chief men in the state, he pro- 
cured to be taken off, because, in the council of the Boeotians, 
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they had spoken with more than ordinary freedom against 
him, and declared, that they would inform the Romans of 
what was going on. He carried succour to the Byzantians, 
contrary to the treaty. He made war on Dolopia. He over- 
ran Thessaly and Doris, with an army, in order to take ad- 
vantage of the civil war then raging, and by the help of the 
party, which had the worse cause, to crush the other, which 
had more right on its side. He raised universal confusion 
and disorder in Thessaly and Perrhaebia, by holding out a 
prospect of an abolition of debts, that, by means of the mul- 
titude of debtors thereby attached to his interest, he might 
overpower the nobles. As you remained inactive and patient 
during all these transactions^ and as he sees Greece yielded 
up to him by you, he firmly believes that he will not meet 
with one opponent in arms, until he arrives in Italy. How 
safe or how honourable this might be for you, yourselves will 
consider ; for my part, I thought it would certainly reflect 
dishonour on me, if Perseus should come into Italy to make 
war, before I, your ally, came to warn you to be on your 
guard. Having discharged this duty, necessarily incumbent 
on me, and, in some measure, freed and exonerated my faith, 
what can t do farther, except beseeching the gods and god- 
desses that you may adopt such measures as will prove salu- 
tary to yourselves, to your commonwealth, and to us, your 
allies and friends, who depend upon you.'' 

XIV. His discourse made a deep impression on the senate. 
However, for the present, no one, without doors, could know 
any thing more than that the King had been in the senate- 
house, such secrecy was observed by all the members ; and 
it was not until after the conclusion of the war, that the pur- 
port of King Eumenes's speech, and the answer to it, trans- 
pired. In a few days after, the senate gave audience to the 
ambassadors of Perseus. But their minds had been so pre- 
possessed by King Eumenes, that ever}^ plea offered in his 
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justification by the ambassadors, and every argument to alle- 
viate the (;];iarges against him, was disregarded. They were 
still farther exasperated by the immoderate presumption of 
Harpalus, chief of the embassy, who said, that ^^ the King 
was indeed desirous, and even anxious, that they should give 
credit to his asseveration, respecting his conduct, that he had 
neither said nor done any thing hostile ; but that, if he saw 
them obstinately bent on finding out a pretence for war, he 
would defend himself with courage and resolution. The for- 
tune of war was open to all, and the issue uncertain.'' All 
the states of Greece and Asia were full of curiosity to learn 
what the ambassadors of Perseus, and what Eumenes, had 
effected with the senate ; and m^t of them, on hearing of the 
latter's journey to Rome, which they supposed might pro- 
duce material consequences, had sent ambassadors thither, 
under pretexts of other business. Among the rest came an 
embassy from Rhodes, at the head of which was a person 
named Satyrus, who had no kind of doubt, but that Eumenes 
had included his state in the accusations brought against Per- 
seus. He therefore endeavoured, by every means, through 
his patrons and friends, to get an opportunity of debating the 
matter with Eumenes in presence of the senate. When he 
obtained this, he inveighed against that King with intempe- 
rate vehemence, as having instigated the people of Lycia to 
an attack on the Rhodians, and as being more oppressive to 
Asia than Antiochus had been. This rendered his discourse 
flattering indeed, and acceptable to the states of Asia, — (for 
the popularity of Perseus had spread even to them,) — ^but 
very displeasing to the senate, and disadvantageous to him- 
self and his nation. This apparent conspiracy against Eu- 
menes increased, indeed, the favour of the Romans towards 
him, so that every kind of honour was paid, and the most 
magnificent presents were made him ; among which were a 
curule chair and an ivory sceptre. 
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XV. After the embassies were dismissed, Harpsdus hasten- 
ed home to Macedonia, and told the King, that he had left the 
Romans, not indeed 4naking immediate preparations for war, 
but in such an angry temper, that it was very evident they would 
not defer it long. Perseus himself, who all along believed 
that this would be the case, now even wished for it, as he 
thought himself at the highest pitch of power that he could 
ever expect to attain. Being more violendy incensed against 
Eumenes than against any other, he resolved to commence 
the war by shedding his blood ; and he suborned Evander, a 
Cretan, commander of the auxiliaries, and three Macedoni- 
ans, who were accustomed to the perpetration of sucli deeds, 
to murder that King, giving them a letter to a woman called 
Praxo, an acquaintance of his, the wealthiest and mpst pow- 
erful person at Delphi. It was generally known that Eu- 
menes intended going up to Delphi, to sacrifice to Apollo. 
Thither the assassins, with Evander, proceeded in search of 
a convenient place for the execution of their design. On the 
road from Cirra to the temple, before they came co the places 
thickly inhabited, there was a wall on the left side, at the foot 
of which was a narrow path, where single persons could pass ; 
on the right, the ground had sunk, and formed a precipice of 
considerable depth. Behind this wall they concealed them- 
selves, and raised up steps to it, t^hat from thence, as from 
that of a fortress, they might discharge their weapons on the 
King, as he passed by. At first, as he came up from the sea, 
he was surrounded by a multitude of his friends and atten- 
dants; afterwards, the road, growing gradually narrower, 
consequently made the train thinner about him. When they 
arrived at the spot where each was to pass singly, the first 
who advanced on the path was Pantaleon^ an iEtolian of dis- 
tinction, who was at the time in conversation with the King. 
The assassins now, starting up, rolled down two huge stones, 
one of which struck Eumenes on the head, and the other on 
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the shoulder, with such force as to deprive him of sensation, 
and, as he tumbled from the sloping path down the precipice, 
they poured a multitude of stones upon him. The rest of his 
friends and attendants, on seeing him fall, fled different ways, 
but Pantaleon, with great intrepidity and resolution, kept his 
ground, in order to protect the King. 

XVI. The assassins might, by making a short circuit round 
the wall, have run down and completed their business ; they 
yet fled off towards the top of Parnassus with precipitation. 
One of them, however, being unable to keep up with the rest 
through the. pathless and iteep grounds, and thus retarding 
their flight, they killed hiiki lest he should be taken, and a 
discovery ensue. The friends, and then the guards and ser* 
vants of the King ran together and raised him up, while he 
was in a swoon, and quite insensible. However, they per- 
ceived from the warmth of his body and the breath remaining 
in his lungs, that he was still alive, but had little or no hopes 
that he would ever recover. Some of his guards pursued the 
tracks of the assassins with much fatigue to the summit of the 
hill, but returned without being able to overtake them. As 
the Macedonians set about the deed injudiciously, so, after 
making the attempt with boldness, they abandoned it in a 
manner both foolish and cowardly. Next day the King, who 
had by this time come to himself, was conveyed by his friends 
on 8hip*board, and sailed thence to Corinth ; then, having 
drawn their vessels across the neck of the isthmus, they cross- 
ed over to Agina. Here his cure was conducted with such 
secrecy, no one being admitted to see him, that a report of 
his death was carried into Asia, and was believed, even by 
Attalus, with more readiness than became an affectionate 
brother : for he talked, both to Eumenes' consort, and to the 
governor of the citadel, as if he had actually succeeded to the 
crown. This, afterwards, came to the knowledge of the King, 
who, though he had determined to dissemble, and to pass it 
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over in silence, yet could not refrain, at their first meeting, 
from rallying Attalus, on his premature haste to get a wife. 
The report of Eumenes' death spread even to Rome. 

XVII. About the same time, Caius Valerius, who had 
been sent ambassador into Greece, to examine the state of 
that country, and to observe the movements of King Perseus, 
returned home ; and his reports accorded, in every circum- 
stance, with the representations made by Eumenes. He 
brought with him, from Delphi, Praxo, the woman whose 
house had served as a receptacle for the assassins ; and Lu- 
cius Rammius, a Brundusian, giving information to this ef- 
fect : that Rammius was a person of the first distinction at 
Brundusium, accustomed to entertain in his house the. Ro- 
man commanders, and such ambassadors as came that way 
from foreign powers, especially those of the Kings. By these 
means he became known to Perseus, although his dominions 
were so distant ; and, in consequence of a letter from him, 
which gave hopes of a more intimate friendship, and of great 
advantages to accrue to him, he went on a visit to the King, 
and, in a short time, found himself treated with particular fa- 
miliarity, and drawn oftener than he wished, into private con- 
versations. Perseus, after promises of the highest rewards, 
pressed him, with the most earnest solicitations, ^^ as all the 
commanders and ambassadors of the Romans used to lodge 
at his house, to procure poison to be given to such of them 
as he should point out by letter ;" and told him^ that, ^ as he 
knew the preparation of poison to be attended with the great- 
est difficulty and danger, and that ordinarily it could not be ad- 
ministered without the privity of several. Besides, the dose was 
not always certain in its operation, either as to its power to 
produce the desired effect, or its safety with respect to con- 
cealment ;— he would, therefore, give him some which would 
not afford any sign that could lead to detection.^' Rammius 
dreading, lest, in case of refusal, he should himself be the 
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first OD whom the poison would be tried, promised compli- 
ance, and departed ; but not thinking it prudent to return to 
Brundusium, without first applying to Caius Valerius, the 
ambassador, who was said to be at that time in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chalcis, he first disclosed the affair to him ; and 
then, by his order, accompamed him to Rome, where, being 
brought before the senate, he gave them an account of what 
had passed. 

XVIII. These discoveries, added to the -representations 
made before by £umenes,hastened a declaration of war against 
Perseus ; the senate perceiving that he did not content him- 
self with preparing, with the spirit of a King, for a fair and 
open war, but pushed his designs by all the base clandestine 
means of assassination and poison. It was resolved, that the 
new consuls should have the conduct of the war ; but, in the 
mean time, an order was given, that Cneius Sicinius, the 
prstor, whose province was the jurisdiction between natives 
and foreigners,'should raise a body of troops, to be led with 
all expedition to Brundusium, and thence carried over into 
ApoUonia in Epirus, in order to secure the cities on the sea- 
coasts ; so as that the consul, who should have Macedonia as 
his province, might put in his fleet with safety, and land his 
troops with convenience. Eumenes was detained a long time 
at iEgina, his wounds proving dangerous, and the cure diffi- 
cult ; but, as soon as he could remove with safety, he went 
home to Pergamus, and set on foot the most vigorous pre- 
parations for war, to which he was now stimulated by the 
late atrocious villany of Perseus, in addition to the ancient 
enmity which subsisted between them. Ambassadors soon 
came from Rome, with congratulations on his escape from so 
great a danger. The war with Macedonia was deferred to 
the next year ; on this, (when the other prsetors had gone 
away to their provinces,) Marcus Junius and Spurius Lucre- 
tius, to whom the Spanish affairs had fallen, br teazing the 
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senate with frequent repetitions of the same request, obtained 
at last a grant of recruits for their army. They were com" 
manded to raise three thousand foot and one hundred and 
fifty horse for the Roman legions ; and to levy, from the al-* 
lies, for the confederate troops, five thousand foot and three 
hundred horse ; this number of forces the new prsetors car- 
ried with them into Spain. 

XIX. In consequence of the inquiries, made by the consul 
Postumius, a large portion of the lands of Campania, which 
had been usurped by private persons, indiscriminately, in va- 
rious parts, had been recovered to the public. Wherefore, in 
this year, Marcus Lucretius, plebeian tribune, published a 
proposal for an order of the people, that the censors should 
let those lands to farm ; a measure which had been omitted 
during so many -years, since the taking of Capua, that the 
greediness of individuals might have clear room to work in. 
After war, though not yet proclaimed, had been resolved on, 
and while the senate was anxious to know which of the seve- 
ral kings would espouse their cause, and which that of Pet- 
seus, ambassadors came to Rome, from Ariarathes, bringing 
with them his younger son. The purport of their message 
was, that ^^ the King had sent his son to be educated at Rome, 
in order that he might, even from childhood, be acquainted 
with the manners and the persons of the Romans ; and he re- 
quested, that they would allow him to enjoy, not only the pro- 
tection of his particular friends, but likewise the care, and in 
some measure the guardianship, of the public." This embas- 
sy was highly pleasing to the senate ; and they ordered, that 
Cneius Sicinius, the prsetor, should hire a furnished house 
for the accommodation of the young prince and his attendants. 
Ambassadors from some of the states of Thrace attended the 
senate, for their decision of a dispute, and requested a treaty 
of alliance and friendship ; and they not only obtained their 
request, but received, each of them, a present to the amount 
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of two thousand oases /* for the Romans were rejoiced at 
gaining the friendship of those states, in particular, as they 
lay at the back of Macedonia. But, in order to acquire a clear 
knowledge of every thing in Asia and in the islands, they 
sent ambassadors, Tiberius Claudius Nero and Marcus De- 
eimus, with orders to go to Crete, and Rhodes, to renew the 
treaties of friendship, and at the same time to observe whether 
any attempts were made by Perseus to seduce the affections 
of the allies* 

XX. While the minds of the public were in a state of ex- 
treme anxiety and suspense, with respect to the impending 
war, a storm happened in the night, during which the pillar 
in the Capitol, ornamented with beaks of ships, which had 
been erected in the first Punic war, by the consul Marcus 
jEmilius^ whose colleague was Servius Fulvius^ was shatter- 
ed to pieces, even to the very foundation, by lightning. This 
event was deemed a prodigy, and reported to the senate, who 
ordered, that it should be laid before the aruspices, and that 
the decemvirs should consult the books. The decemvirs, in 
ansijrer, directed that the city should be purified ; that a sup- 
plication, and prayers, for the averting of misfortunes, should 
be offered, and victims of the larger kinds sacrificed, both in 
the Capitol at Rome, and at the promontory of Minerva in 
Campania; and that games should be celebrated, as soon 
as possible, in honour of Jupiter, supremely good and great, 
during ten days. All these directions were carefully execu- 
ted, and the aruspices answered, that the prodigy would prove 
happy in the issue ; that it portended extension of territory 
and destruction of enemies ; for those beaks of ships, 
which the storm had scattered, were to be held as spoils. 
There were other occurrences which occasioned religious ap- 
prehensions : it was said, that at the town of Satumia showers 
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of blood fell during three successive days ; that an ass, with 
three feet, was foaled at Calatia ; that a bull, with five cows, 
were killed by one stroke of lightning ; and that a shower of 
earth had fidlen at Oximum. On account of these, prodigies, 
also, public worship was performed, and a supplication and 
festival observed for one day. 

XXI. The consuls were not yet gone to their provinces ' 
/or they would not comply with the senate, in proposing the 
business respecting Marcus Popillius, and, on the other hand, 
the senate was determintd to proceed on no other until that 
was done. The general resentment agwist Popillius was ag- 
gravated by a letter received from him, in which he mention* 
ed that he had, as procgnsul, fought a second batde with the 
Ligurians of Statiella, ten thoiisand of whom he had killed, 
and that the rest of the Ligurian states, (no doubt provoked 
at the injustice of this attack,) had all taken arms. On this 
^ most severe animadversions were uttered in the senate, 
not only agsd|ist the absent Popillius, for having, contrary to 
all laws human and divine, made war on people who had sub-< 
mitted to terms, and stirred up to rebellion states that were 
disposed to live in peace, but also against the consuls for not 
having proceeded to that province. Encouraged by the 
unanimous opinion of the senators, two plebeian tribunes, 
Marcus Marcius Sermo and Quintus Marcius Scylla, de- 
clared publicly, that they would institute a suit for a fine to 
be laid on the consuls, if they did not repair to their station. 
They likewise read before the senate a proposal for an order 
of the people respecting the Ligurians, which they intended 
to publish. The purport of it was, that ^^ it should be de- 
creed, that, in case any of the surrendered StatieUans should 
not be restored to liberty, before the calends of August then 
next ensuing, the senate, on oath, should appoint a magistrate 
to inquire into the business, and to punish the person through, 
whose wicked practices be had been brought into slavery ;'' 
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and accordingly, by direction of the senate, they issued the 
same. Before the departure of the consuls, the senate gave 
audience, in the temple of Bellona, to Caius Cicereius, pne- 
tor of the former year. After recounting his services in Cor- 
sica, he demanded a triumph ; but this being refused, he rode 
in state on the Alban mount ; a mode of celebration for vie* 
tory without public authority, which had now become usual. 
The people, with universal approbation, passed and ratified 
the order proposed by Marcius, respecting the Ligurians ; 
and, in pursuance thereof, Caius Licinius, prstor, desired the 
senate to appoint a person to conduct the inquiry, according 
to the'order ; whereupon the senate directed that he himself 
should conduct it. 

' XXII. The consuls repaired, at last, to their province, and 
received the command of the army from Marcus Popillius. 
But the latter did not dare to go home to Rome ; for he 
dreaded the being brought to trial, while the senate Were so 
highly displeased with him, the people still more exasperat- 
ed, and before a prstor likewise, who had taken the opinion 
of the senate, on an inquiry pointed against him. Against 
this design, to evade a trial, the plebeian tribunes employed 
the menace of another order,— that if he did not come into 
the city of Rome before the ides of November, Caius Licini- 
us should judge and determine respecting him, though absent. 
This drew him home, in spite of his reluctance ; and when 
he appeared in the senate, he was received with the strongest 
marks of displeasure and resentment. His conduct was ar- 
raigned by many of the members in the bitterest terms ; and 
a decree was passed, that the praetors, Caius Licinius and 
Cneius Sicinius, should take care that all such of the Liguri* 
ans, as had not been in open arms, since the consulate of 
Quintus Fulvius and Lucius Manlius, should be restored to 
liberty ; and that the consul Caius Popillius should assign 
them lands on the farther side of the Po. By this decree. 
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many thousands were so restored, led beyond the Po, and re- 
ceived portions of land accordingly. The trial of Marcus 
PopiUius, on the Marcian.law, was twice brought to a hear- 
ing, before* Caius Licinius, but, at a third hearing, the prsetor, 
overcome by his regard for the absent consul, and the prayers 
of the Popillian family, ordered the defendant to appear on 
the ides of March, on which day the new magistrates were 
to enter into oflBce, so that, being then in a private capacity, 
he could not preside at the trial' Thus was the order of the 
people, respecting the Ligurians, eluded by artifice. 

XXIII. There were, at this time, in Rome, ambassadors 
from Carthage, and also from Gulussa, son of Masinissa, be- 
tween whom very warm disputes passed, in presence of the 
senate. The Carthaginians complained, that ^^ besides the 
district, about which ambassadors were fohnerly sent from 
Rome, to determine the matter on the spot, Masinissa had, 
within the last two years, by force of arms, possessed himself 
of more than seventy towns and forts in the Carthaginian ter- 
ritories. This was easy for him, who suffered no considera- 
tion to restrain him* But the Carthaginians, being tied down 
by treaty, were silent ; for they were prohibited from carry- 
ing arms beyond their own frontiers : and although they knew 
that, if they forced the Ni^nidians thence, the war would be 
waged within their own territory, yet they were deterred, by 
another clause in the treaty, too clear to be mistaken, in which 
they were expressly forbidden to wage war against the allies 
of the Roman people. But things were come to such a pass, 
that the Carthaginians could not longer endure his pride, his 
cruelty, and his avarice. They were sent," they said, /i^ to 
beseech the senate to grant them one of these three things ; 
either that they, as a common ally, should, on a fair discus- 
sion, determine what was the right of each ; or give permis- 
sion to the Carthaginians to defend themselves, in a just war, 
against unjust attacks ; or, finally, if favour swayed more 
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^ith them than the truth, to fix at once how much of the pro- 
perty of others they wished should be bestowed on Masinissa* 
Their grants would, at all events, be more moderate than his 
usurpations ; and the extent of them would be ascertained : 
whereas, he would set no limits but the arbitrary dictates of 
his own ambition. If they could obtain none of these, and if 
they had, since the peace granted by Publius Scipio, been 
guilty of any transgression, they begged that the Romans 
themselves would rather inflict the punishment. They pre* 
ferred a secure bondage, under Roman masters, to a state of 
freedom, exposed to the injustice of Masinissa. It was bet* 
ter for them to perish at once, than to continue to breathe, 
under the will of an executioner." Having spoken thus, they 
burst into tears, prostrated themselves on the ground, and, in 
this posture, excited both compassion for themselves, and no 
less displeasure against the King. 

XXIV. It was then voted, that Gtilussa should be asked, 
what i^nswer he had to make to these charges, or that, if it 
were more agreeable to him, he should first tell, on what 
business he had come to Rome. Gulussa said, that ^^ it was 
hard for him to speak on subjects, concerning which he had 
no instructions from his father ; and that it would have been 
hard for his father to have given him instructions, when the 
Carthaginians neither disclosed the business, which they in- 
tended to bring forVeard, nor even their desire of going to 
Rome. That they had, for several nights, held private con- 
sultations, in the temple of iEsculapius, from whence ambas- 
sadors were dispatched with secret information to Rome. 
This was his father^s reason for sending him into Italy, that 
he might entreat the senate not to give credit to imputations, 
laid by their common foe, against him, whom they hated for 
no other cause than his inviolable fidelity to the Roman peo- 
ple." After hearing both parties, the senate, on the question 
being put, respecting the demands of the Carthaginians, or- 
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dered this answer to be given, that ^ it was their will, that 
Gulussa should, widiout delay, return to Numidia, and de* 
sire his fiither to send ambassadors immediately to the senate, 
to' uiswer the complaints of the Carthaginians, and to give 
notice to that people to come, and support dieir allegations. 
All the honour in their power they had hitherto paid to Ma* 
sinissa, and would continue to pay him ; but they did not 
give him a privilege of screening misconduct under their £s* 
vour. Their wish was,, that the lands should, every where, 
be possessed by the real owners ; nor did they intend that 
new boundaries should be established, but that the old ones 
should be observed. When they vanquished the Cartha- 
ginians, they left them in possession of cities and lands, not 
with die purpose* of stripping diem by acts of injustice in 
time of peace, of what they had not taken from them by the 
right of war." With this answer the Carthaginians, and the 
prince, were dismissed. The customary presents were sent 
to both parties, and the other attentions, which hospitality re«* 
quired, were performed with all courtesy. 

XXV. About this time Cneius Servilius Cepio, • AppiuS 
Claudius Centho, and Titus Annius Luscus, who had been 
sent ambassadors to Macedonia, to demand restitution and 
renounce the King^s friendship, returned, and inflamed, to a 
greater height, the resentment already entertained by the sett- 
ate against Perseus, by relating, in order, all that they had 
seen and heard. They said, that ^ through all the cities of 
Macedonia they saw preparations for war, carried on with 
die utmost diligence. When they arrived at the residence of 
the King, they were refused admission to him, for many 
days ; at the end of which, despairing of meeting with him, 
diey left the place, and were then, at last, called back from 
their journey and introduced to him. The topics on which 
they insisted in their discourse were, the treaty concluded 
with Philip, and, after his father^s death, renewed with him- 
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self ; in which he was expressly prohibited from carrying h» 
arms beyond his own dominions, and, likewise, from making 
war on the allies of the Roman people. They then laid be* 
fore him, in order, the true and well-authenticated accounts, 
which they themselves had lately heard from Eumenes, in 
the senate. They took notice, besides, of his having held a 
secret consultation, in Samothracia, with ambassadors from 
the states of Asia ; and told him, that for these injuries, the 
senate expected satisfaction to be given, as well as restitution, 
to them, and' their allies, of their property, which he held, 
contrary to the tenor of the treaty. On this, the King spoke 
at first with great vehemence, frequently upbraiding the Ro* 
mans with pride and avarice, and with sending ambassadors, 
one after another, to pry into his words and actions ; expect- 
ing that, in every case, he should speak, and act, in compli- 
ance with their dictates, and obedient to his nod. After 
speaking a long time with great loudness and violence, he 
ordered them to return the next day, for he intended to give 
his answer in writing. This he accordingly delivered to 
them ; of which the purport was, that the treaty concluded 
with his father in no respect concerned him ; that he had suf- 
fered it to be renewed, not because he approved of it, but be- 
cause, being so lately come to the throne, he was obliged to 
acquiesce in every thing. If they chose to form a new en- 
gagement with him, the terms ought, first, to be agreed on ; 
if they were satisfied to treat on an equal footing, he would 
consider what was to be done, on his part, and he doubted 
not but they would be careful enough of the interest of their 
own state. After this, he hastily turned away, and they were 
desired to quit the palace. They then declared, that they re- 
nounced his friendship and alliance, at which he was highly 
exasperated ; halted, and with a loud voice, charged them to 
quit his dominions within three days. They departed ac- 
cordingly ; and, neither on their coming, nor while they staid. 
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. was any kind of attention or hospitality shown them." The 
Thessalian and iEtolian ambassadors were then admitted to 
audience. The senate 'wishing to know, as soon as possible, 
what commanders were to be employed in the service of the 
state, voted, that a letter shpuld be sent to the consuls, direct* 
ing, that whichever of them was most able should come to 
Rome to elect magistrates. 

XXVI. The consuls, during that year, performed no ex- 
ploits that deserved much notice. As the Ligurians had been 
highly exasperated, it was thought the most eligible plan, to 
pacify and appease them. While the public were looking 
forward to a Macedonian war, embassadors from Issa gave 
them reason to suspect the inclinations of Gentius, King of 
Illyria; for they complained that '^ he had, a second time, 
ravaged their country ;" affirming, likewise, that ^^ the Kings 
of Macedonia and lUyria lived on terms of the closest inti- 
mlicy ; that both were preparing, in concert, for war against 
the Romans, and that there were then in Rome lUyrian spies, 
under the appearance of afnb^ssadoi^, and who were sent 
thither by the advice of Perseus." The lUyrians, being called 
before the senate, said, that they were sent by their King, to 
justify his conduct, if the Issans should make any complaint 
against him. They were then asked, why they had not ap- 
plied to some magistrate, that they might, according to the 
regular practice, be furnished with lodging and entertain- 
ment, that their arrival might be known, and the business on 
which they came ; but, not giving "a satisfactory answer, they 
were ordered to retire out of the senate-house. It was not 
thought proper to give the many answer, as delegates, be- 
cause they had not applied for an audience of the senate ; but 
a resolution passed, that ^^ ambassadors should be sent to the 
King, to acquaint him with the complaints made by the alHes, 
of his having ravaged their country ; and to represent to him 
the impropriety of his conduct." On this embassy were sent 
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Aolus Terentitts Varro, Caius Plstorius, and Caius Cicerei- 
us. The ambassadors, who had been sent to the several 
kings in alliance with the state, came home from Asia, and 
reported, that.'^ they had conferred there widi Eumenes i in 
Syria, with Aiidochus ; and at Alexandria widi Ptolemy ; 
all of whom, though strongly solicited by embassies from Per- 
seus, remained perfecdy faithful to their engagements, and 
gave assurances of their readiness to execute every order of 
the Roman people. That they had also visited the allied 
states ; that all were firm in their attachment, except the 
Rhodians, who seemed to be wavering, and infected by the 
counsels of Perseus." Ambassadors had come from the 
Rhodians, to exculpate them from the imputations, which, 
they knew, were openly urged against them ; but a resolution 
was made, that '^ they should have audience of the senate, 
when the new magistrates came into office.'' 

XXVIl^, It was judged necessary to make immediate pre- 
parations for war. A commission was accordingly given to 
Caius Licinius, prstor^ to refit as many as could be made 
serviceable of the old quinqueremes which lay in the docks 
SIX Rome, to make up a fleet of fifty ships, and, if he were at 
a loss for any to complete that number, to write to his col- 
league, Caius Memmius, in Sicily, directing him to repair 
and fit out such vesseb as were in that province, so as that 
they might be sent, with all expedition, to Brundusium. 
Caius Licinius, praetor, was ordered to enlist Roman citizens 
of the rank of freedmen*s sons, to man twenty-five ships ; 
Caius Sicinius to levy, from the allies, an equal number for 
the other twenty-five, and likewbe to require from the La- 
tine confederates, eight thousand foot and four hundred 
horse. Aulus Atillius Serranus, who had been praetor the 
year before, was commissioned to receive these troops. at 
Brundusium, and transport them to Macedonia ;.and Cneius 
Sicinius, the praetor, to keep them in readiness for embarka- 
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doD. By direction of the senate, Caius Licinios, the pnetor, 
Wrote to the consul Cuus Popillios, to order the second le- 
gion, which wai Ae oldest then in Liguria, together with 
lour thousand loot and two hundred hor^e, of the Ladne na- 
tion, to be in Bmndilsium, on the ides of February. With 
this fleet, and this army, Cneius Siclnlus, being continued a 
year in command for the purpose, was ordered to take care 
of the province of Macedonia, until a*tiew governor should 
arrive* An these measures, voted by the senate, were vi* 
gorousty executed ; thirty-eight quinqueremes were drawn 
out of the docks, and given to Lucius Porcius Licinius, to 
bt conducted to Brunduslum, and twelve were sent from Si- 
cily ; three commissaries were dispatched into Apulia and 
Calabria, to buy up com for the fleet and army ; these were 
Sextus Digitius, Titus Juventius, and Marcus Cscilius. 
When all things were in readiness, the prsetor, Cneius Sici- 
nius, in his military robes, set out from the city, and went to 
Brundusium. 

XXVIII. Tlie consul, Caius PopiHius, came home to 
Rome, when the year had almost expired, much later dian had 
been directed by the Vote of the senate i for he had been or- 
dered, in consideration of such an important war impending, 
lo elect magistrates as soon as possible. For this reason the 
consul's recital, in the temple of Bellona, of his services per- 
formed in Liguria, was not favourably listened to by the sen- 
ate. He was frequently interrupted, and asked, why he had 
not restored to liberty the Ligurians, who had been oppres- 
sed by his brother i The election was held on the day ap- 
pointed by proclamation, the twelfth before the calends of 
March. The consuls chosen were, Publius Licinius Cras- 
sus, and Caius Cassius Longinus. Next day were elected 
prsetors, Caius Sulpicius Galba, Lucius Futius Philus, Lu- 
cius Canuleius Dives, Caius Lucretius Gallus, Caius Canini- 
us Rebilus, and Lucius Villius Annalis. The provinces de- 
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creed to these praetors were, the two civil jurisdictions in 
Rome, Spain, Sicily, and Sardiqia ; and one of them was 
kept (^isengaged, that he might be employed wherever the 
senate should direct. The consuls elect received orders horn, 
the senate, to offer a sacrifice, with victims of the larger 
kinds, on the day of their entering into office ; and to pray to 
the gods, that the war, which the Roman people intended to 
engage in, might prove fortunate in the issue. On the same 
day, the senate passed an order, that the consul Caius Popil- 
lius should vow games, of ten days' continuance, to Jupiter 
supremely good and great, with offerings, in all the temples, 
if the commonwealth should remain for ten years in its pre- 
sent state. Pursuant to this vote, the consul made a vow in 
the Capitol, that the games should be celebrated, and the of- 
ferings made, at such expence as the senate should direct, 
and the vow was expressed in terms dictated by Lepidus the 
chief pontiff, in the presence of not less than one hundred and 
fifty persons. There died this year, of the public priests, 
Lucius i£milius Papus, decemvir of religious rites, and 
Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, a pontiff, who had been censor the 
year before. The latter ended his life in a shocking manner : 
he had received an account, that, of his two sons who were 
in the army in Illyria, one was dead, and the other labouring 
under a heavy and dangerous malady : his grief and fears, 
together, overwhelmed his reason, and his se.rvants, on going 
into his chamber in the morning, found him hanging by a 
rope. K was generally believed, that, since his censorship, 
his understanding had not been sound ; and it was now said, 
that the resentment of Juno Lacinia, for the spoil committed 
on her temple, had caused the derangement of his intellects. 
Marcus Valerius Messala was substituted decemvir, in the 
place of i£milius ; and Cneius Domitius iEnobarbus, though 
a mere youth, was chosen into the priesthood as pontiff, in 
the room of Fulvius. ' 
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XXIX. In this consulate of Publius Licinius and Cidus 
CassiuSf not only the city of Rome, but the whole 
of Italy, with all die kings and states, both in Eu- n 'a ' ^ ' 
rope and in Asia, had their attention fixed on the 
approaching war between Rome and Macedonia. Eumenes 
was instigated against Perseus, not only by an old hatred, 
but abo by recent anger, for having been, through his nefa* 
rious contrivance, almost slaughtered, like a victim, at Del- 
phi. Prusias, King of Bith3niia, resolved to keep clear of 
hos&ities, and uTwait the event ; for as he did not think it 
proper to carry arms on the tide of the Romans, against his 
wife's brother, so he trusted, that, in case of Perseus proving 
victorious, his favour might be secured through the means 
of hb sister. Ariathes, King' of Cappadocia, besides having, 
in his own name, promised aid to the Romans, had, ever 
since his conneuon of affinity with Eumenes, united with him 
in all his plans, whether of war or peace. Antiochus, indeed, 
entertained designs on the kingdom of Egypt, and despising 
the unripe age of Ptolemy, and the inactive disposition of his 
guardians, thought he might, by raising a dispute about Coe- 
lesjnria, find sufficient pretext for proceeding to extremities, 
and carry on a war there, without any impediment, while the 
Roman arms were employed against Macedonia : yet, by his 
ambassadors to the senate, and to their ambassadors sent to 
him, be made the fairest promises* The King of Egypt, too 
young to determine for himself, was directed by others ; and 
his guardians, at the^same time, while they were preparing 
for war with Antiochus, to secure possession of Coelesyria, 
promised the Romans every support in the war against Ma* 
cedonia. Masinissa not only furnished supplies of com to 
die Romans, but prepared to send into the field, to their as- 
sistance, a body of troops, and a number of elephants, with 
his son Misagenes. He so arranged his plans as to answer 
every event that might take place ; for, if success should at- 
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XXXI. It was ordered, that four new legions should be 
raised, two for each consul. For the service in Macedonia, 
it was judged proper to exceed the usual standard. Instead^ 
therefore, of five thousand foot, and two hundred horse, as- 
signed to the consul's legions according to the ancient prac« 
tice, six thousand foot and three hundred horse were ordered 
to be enlisted, for each of the legions that were to serve in 
Macedonia. Of the allied troops, also, the number was aug- 
mented in die army ordered into Macedonia, — ^namely, six- 
teen thousand foot and eight hundred horse, besides the six 
hundred horsemen carried thither by Cneius Sicinius. For 
Italy, twelve thousand foot and six hundred horse, of the 
allies, were deemed sufficient. In another instance, an ex- 
traordinary degree of attention was shown to the service in 
Macedonia ; for the consul was authorised to enlist veteran 
centurions and soldiers, whom he chose as old as fifty years. 
An unusual mode of proceeding, with regard to the military 
tribunes, was also introduced on the same occasion ; for the 
consuls, by direction of the senate, recommended to the peo- 
ple, that, for that year, the military tribunes should not be 
created by their suffrages ; but that the consuls a&d praetors 
should have full power to choose and appoint them. The 
praetors had their several commands assigned them, in the 
following manner: he to whose lot it fell to be employed 
wherever the senate should direct, had orders to go to Brun- 
dusium, to the fleet, to review the crews, and, dismissing 
such men as appeared unfit for the service, to enlist, in their 
places, sons of freedmen, taking care that two thirds should 
be Roman citizens, and the remainder allies. For supplying 
provisions to the ships and legions, from Sicily and Sardinia, 
it was resolved, that the praetors, who obtained the govern- 
ment of those provinces, should be enjoined to levy a second 
tenth on the inhabitants, and to take care to have the com 
conveyed into Macedonia, to the army. The lots gave Sicily 
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to Caius Caninius Rebilus; Sardinia, to Lucius Furius Phi- 
lu8 ; Spain, to Lucius Canuleius ; the city jurisdiction, to 
Caius Suipiciua Galba ; and the foreign, to Lucius ViUius 
Annalis. The lot of Caius Lucretius Gallus was, to be em* 
ployed wherever the senate should direct. 

XXXII. The consuls had a slight dispute about their pro- 
vince. Cassius said, that ^^he would take the command 
against Macedonia without casting lots, nor could his col- 
league, without perjury, abide their determination. When 
he was prstor, to avoid going to his province, he made oath 
in the public assembly, that he had sacrifices to perform on 
stated days, in a stated place, and that they could not be duly 
performed in his absence ; and, surely, they could no more 
be performed duly in his absence, when he was consul, than 
when he was praetor. If the senate thought proper to pay 
more regard to what Publius Licimus wished, in his consul- 
Aip, than to what he had sworn in hb praetorship, he himself, 
for his part, would, at all events, be ruled by that body." 
When the question was put, the senators thought it would be 
a degree of arrogance in them to refuse a province to him, 
whom the Roman people had not refused to elect to the con- 
sulship. They, however, ordered the consuls to cast lots. 
Matedonia fell to Publius Licinius, Italy to Caius Cassius. 
They then cast lots for the legions ; when it fell to the lot of 
the first and third to go over into Macedonia ; and of the 
second and fourth, to remain in Italy. In making the levies, 
the consuls took unusual pains. Licinius enlisted even vete- 
ran centurions and soldiers ; and many of them oflfered them- 
selves voluntarily, as they saw that those men who had serv- 
ed in the former Macedonian war, or in Asia, had become 
rich. When the military tribunes cited the centurions, and 
especially those of the highest rank, twenty-three of them, 
and who had held the first posts, appealed to the tribunes of 
the people. Two of that body, Marcus Fulvius Nobilior 
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and Marcus Claudius Marcellus, wished to refer the matted 
to the consuls ; ^^ the cognisance of it belonging properly to 
those who had the charge of the levies and of the war :** but 
the rest declared, that since tfie appeal had been made lo 
them, they would examine into tht aflfair; and, if there 
were any injustice in the case^ would support their fellow-ci* 
tizens. 

XXXlII. The business, therefore, came into the court of 
the tribunes. There the consul and the centurions attended, 
with Marcus PopilHus, a man of consular rank, as advociite 
for the centuriotM. The consul then required, that the man* 
ter might be discussed in a general issemUy ; and^ according- 
ly, the people were summoned. On the side of the centtt<^ 
rions, Marcus Popillius, Who had been consul two years be^ 
fore, argued thus : that ^ as military men, they had served 
out their regular time, andJhsit their strength was now spent 
through age and continual hardships. Nevertheless, they did 
not refuse to give the public the benefit of dieir services, they 
only entreated that they might be favoured so far, as not to 
be appointed to posts inferior to those which they had for* 
merly held in the army." The consul, Publius Licinius, first 
ordered the decree of the senate to be read, in which war 
was determined against Perseus ; and then the other, which 
directed, that as many veteran centurions as could be procured 
should be enlisted for that war ; and that no exemption from 
the service should be allowed to any who was not upwards of 
fifty years of age. He then entreated that, ^^ at a time when 
a new war was breaicibg out, so near to Italy, and with a 
roost powerful King, they would not either obstruct the mili- 
tary tribunes in making the levies, or prevent the consul from 
assigning to each person such a post as best suited the con- 
venience of the public ; and that, if any doubt should arise 
in the proceedings, it might be referred to the decision of the 
senate.'* 
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XXXIV. When the consul had said all that he thought pro* 
per, '^purias Ligustinus/one of those who had appealed to 
the plebeian tribunes, requested permission from the consul 
and tribunes to speak a few words to the people ; and all 
having consented, he spoke, we are told,to tnis effect : ^^ Ro- 
mans, my name is Spurius Ligustinus ; I am of the Crustu-* 
minian tribe, and of a family originally Sabine. My father 
left me one acre of land, and a small cottage, in which I was 
bom and educated, and where I now dwell. As soon as I 
came to man's estate, my father married me to his brother's 
daughter, who brought nothing with her but independence 
and modesty ; except, indeed, a degree of fruitfulness that 
would have better suited a wealthier family. We have six 
sons and two daughters ; the latter are both married ; of our 
sons, four are grown up to manhood, the other two are yet 
boys. I became a soldier in the consulate of Publius Sulpi* 
ciu» and Caius Aurelius. In the army which was sent over 
into Macedonia, I served as a common soldier, againt Philip, 
two years ; and in the third year, Titus QuinUus Flaminius, 
in reward of my good conduct, gave me the command of the 
tenth company of spearmen. When Philip and the Macedo* 
nians were subdued, and we were brought back to Italy and 
discharged, I immediately went a volunteer, with the consul 
Marcus Porcius, into Spain. That no one commander living 
was a more accurate observer, and judge of merit, is well 
known to all who have had experience of him, and of other 
generals, in a long-course of service. This commander judged 
me deserving of being set at the head of the first company of 
spearmen. A third time, I entered a \^olunteer in the army 
which was sent against the iEtolians and King Antiochus ; 
and Manius Acilius gave me the command of the first com- 
pany of first-rank men. After Antiochus was driven out of 
the country, and the iEtolians were reduced, we were brought 
home to Italy, where I served the two succeeding years in 
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legions that were raised annually. I afterwards made two 
campaigns in Spain ; one under Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, 
the other under Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, praetors. 
Flaccus brought me with him, among others, to attend his 
triumph, out of regard to our good services. It was at the 
particular request of Tiberius Gracchus that I went with him 
to his province. Four times within a few years was I first 
centurion of my corps ; thirty -four times I was honoured by 
my commanders with presents for good behaviour. I have 
received six civic crowns ; I have fulfilled twenty-two years 
of service in the army, and I am upwards of fifty years of 
age. But, if I had neither served out all my compaigns, nor 
was entitled to exemption on account of my age, yet, Publtus 
Licinius, as I can supply you with four soldiers instead of 
myself, I might reasonably expect to be discharged. But what 
I have said I wish you to consider merely as a state of my 
case ; as to oiFering any thing as an excuse from service, that 
is what I will never do, so long as any officer enlisting troops 
shall believe me fit for it. What rank the military tribunes 
may think I deserve, they themselves can best determine. 
That no one in the army may surpass me, in a zealous dis- 
charge of duty, I shall use my best endeavours ; and that I 
have always acted on that principle, my commanders and my 
comrades can testify. And now, fellow-soldiers, you who 
assert your privilege of appeal, as you have never, in your 
youthful days, done any act contrary to the directions of the 
magistrates and the senate, so will it be highly becoming in 
you to show yourselves obedient to their orders, and to think 
every post honourable in which you can act for the defence 
of the commonwealth." 

XXXV. Having finished his speech, he was highly com- 
mended by the consul, who led him, from the assembly, into 
the senate-house, where, by order of the senate, he again re- 
ceived public thanks ; and the military tribunes, in considera- 
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lion of his meritorious behaviour, made him first centurion in 
Ac first legion. The rest of the centurions, dropping the ap- 
peal, enlisted without further demur. That the magistrates 
might the sooner go into their provinces, the Latine festival 
was celebrated on the calends of June ; and, as soon as that 
solemnity was ended, Caius Lucretius, the prsetor, after send- 
ing forward every thing requisite for the fleet, went to Brun- 
dusium. Besides the armies which the consuls were form* 
ing, Caius Sulpicius Galba, the prstor, was commissioned to 
raise four city legions, with the regular number of foot and 
horse, and to choose, out of the senate, four military tribunes 
to command them ; likewise, to require from the Latine al- 
lies fifteen thousand foot, with twelve hundred horse, to be 
held in readiness to act wherever the senate should order. 
At the desire of the consul, Publius Licinius, the following 
auxiliaries were ordered to join the army of natives and al- 
lies under his command : two thousand Ligurians ; a body 
of Cretan archers, whose number was not specified, the order 
only mentioning, whatever succours the Cretans, on being 
applied to, should send ; likewise the Numidian cavalry, and 
elephants. To settle concerning these last, ambassadors were 
sent to Masinissa and the Carthaginians^ — Lucius Postumius 
Albinus, Quintus Terentius CuUeo, and Caius Aburius ; also, 
to Crete,— -Aulus Postumius^ Albinus, Caius Decimius, and 
Aulus Licinius Nerva* 

XXXVL At this time arrived ambassadors from Perseus, 
who were not suffered to come into the city ; as the senate 
had already decreed, and the people had ordered, a declara- 
tion of war against the Macedonians. The senate gave them 
audience in the temple of Bellona, when they spoke to this 
purport : that ^^ King Perseus wondered what could be their 
motive for transporting troops into Macedonia ; and that if 
the senate could be prevailed on to recall them, the King 
would satisfactorily account for any injuries of which their 
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allies might complain." Spurius Carvilius had been sent 
home from Greece, by Cneius Sicinius, for the purpose of 
attending this business, and was present in the senate* He 
charged the King widi the storming of Perrhsebia, the taking 
of several cities of Thessaly, and other enterprises, in which 
he was either actually employed or preparing to engage ; and 
the ambassadors were called on to answer to those points. 
This they declined, declaring that they had no farther in* 
structions. On which they were ordered to tell their King, 
that ^ the consul Publius Licinius -would soon be in Mace- 
donia at the head of an army. To him he might send am- 
bassadors, if he were disposed to make satisfaction, but he 
need send none to Rome ; nor would they be suffered- to pass 
. through Italy." After they were thus dismissed, a charge 
was given to Publius Licinius, to insist on their quitting Italy 
within eleven days, and to send Spurius Carvilius to guard 
them, until they embarked. Such were the transactions at 
Rome, before the departure of the consuls for their provinces. 
Cneius Sicinius, who, before the expiration of his office, had 
been sent to Brundusium to the fleet and army, had by this 
time transported into Epirus, five thousand foot and three 
hundred horse, and was encamped at Nimphseum, in the ter* 
ritory of Apollonia. From thence he sent tribunes, with two 
thousand men, to take possession of the forts of the Dassa- 
retians and Illyrians ; those people themselves having in- 
vited him to establish garrisons, to secure them from the in- 
roads of the Macedonians in their neighbourhood. 

XXXVII. A few days after, Quintus Marcius, Aulus 
Atilius, Publius Cornelius Lentulus, Servius Cornelius Len- 
tulus, and Lucius Decimius, who were appointed ambassa- 
dors to Greece, carried with them one thousand soldiers to 
Corcyra ; where they divided the troops among them, and 
settled what districts they were to visit. Decimius was fixed 
on to go to Gentius, Kingof lUyria, with instructions to sound 
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him, as to wheAer he retuned any regard for former fnend- 
ship ; and even to prevul on him to take part in the war. 
The two Lentulaaes were sent to Cephallenia, that from 
thence they might croM over into Peloponnesus ; and, be- 
fore the winter, make a circuit round the western coast. 
Marcius and Atilius were appointed to visit Epirus, iEtolia, 
and Thessaly ; they were directed to take a view afterwards 
of Bceotia and Eubcea, and then to pass over to Peloponnesus, 
where, by appointment, they were to meet the Lentuluses. 
Before tliey set out on their several routes from Corcyra, a 
letter was brought from Perseus, inquiring the reason of 
the- Romans sending troops into Greece,, and taking posses- 
sion of the cities. They did not think proper to give him 
any answer in writing ; but they told his messenger, who 
brought the letter, that the motive of the Romans was, the 
securing the safety of the cities themselves. The Lentuluses, 
going round the cities of Peloponnesus, exhorted all the 
states, without distinction, as they had assisted the Romans 
urith fidelity and spirit, first in the war with Philip, and then 
in that with Antiochus, to assist them now, in like manner, 
against Perseus. This occasioned some murmuring in the 
assemblies ; for the Achseans were highly offended, that they, 
who, from the very first rise of the war with Macedonia, had 
given every instance of friendship to the Romans, and taken 
an active part against Philip, should be treated on the same 
footing with the Messenians and Elians, who had borne arms 
on the side df' Antiochus against the Roman people, and who, 
being lately Incorporated in the Achiean union, made heavy 
complaints, as if they were made over to the victorious 
Acheans as a prize. 

XXXVIII. Marcius and Atilius, going up to Gitans, a 
town of Epirus, about ten miles from the sea, held there a 
council of the Epirotes, in which they were listened to with 
universal approbation ; 'and they sent thence four hundred 
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young men of that country to Orests, to protect those whom 
diey had freed from the dominion of the Macedonians. From 
thia place they proceeded mto iEtolia; where, having waited 
a few days, until a prsetor was chosen, in the room of one 
who had died, and the election having fallen on Lyciscus, 
who was well known to be a friend to the interest of the Ro* 
mans, they passed over into Thessaly. There they were at- 
tended by envoys from the exiled Acamanians and Bceotians. 
The Acamanians had orders to represent, that ^^ whatever 
offences they had been guilty of towards the Romans, first in 
the war with Philip, an4 afterwards in that with Antiochus, 
in consequence of being misled by the professions of those 
kings, they had found an opportunity to expiate. As, when 
their demerits were great, they had experienced the cle- 
mency of the Roman people, so they would now, by their en- 
deavours to merit favour, make trial of its generosity.'' The 
Boeotians were upbraided with having united themselves in 
alliance with Perseus ; but they threw the blame on Ismeneas, 
the leader of a party, and alleged, that ^' several states were 
drawn into that measure, contrary to their own judgment:" 
to which Marcius replied, that ^^ this would appear, for it waa 
intended to give to every one of the states the power of judg- 
ing for itself." The council of the Thessalians was held at 
Larissa. At this meeting, both parties had abundant matter 
for mutual expressions of gratitude : the Thessalians, for the 
blessing of liberty conferred on them ; and the ambassadors, 
for the vigorous assistance afforded by the Thessalians, in 
the wars with Philip and Antiochus. Their reciprocal ac- 
knowledgments of past favours kindled such zeal in the 
breasts of the assembly, that they voted every measure de- 
sired by the Romans. Soon after this meeting, ambassadors 
arrived from King Perseus, whose principal inducement to 
this step was, the hope he derived from a connexion of hos- 
pitality subsisting between him and Marcius, which was 
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formed by their fathers. The ambassadors began with re- 
minding him of this bond of amity, and then requested him 
to give the King an opportunity of conferring with him. 
Marcius answered, that ^^ he had received from his father 
the same account of the friendship and hospitable connexion 
between him and Philip ; and the consideration of that con- 
nexion induced him to undertake the present embassy. That 
he had not so long delayed to give the King a meeting, could 
it have been done without inconvenience ; and that now he 
and his colleague would, as soon as it should be in their 
power, come to the river Peneus, where the passage was 
from Omolium to Dium ; of which they would send notice 
to the King.'' 

XXXIX. Perseus, on this, withdrew from Dium into the 
heart of the kingdom, having conceived some degree of hope 
from the expression of Marcius, that he had undertaken the 
embassy out of regard to him. After a few days they all 
met at the appointed place. The King came surrounded by 
a multitude both of friends and guards. The train of the 
ambassadors was not less numerous, for they were accom- 
panied by a great many from Larissa, and by the delegates 
of many states, who had met them there, wishing to cany 
home information on the positive testimony of what them- 
selves should hear. All men felt a strong curiosity to be- 
hold a meeting between so powerful a King, and the ambas- 
sadors of the first people in the world. After they came 
wishin sight, on the opposite sides of the river, some time 
was spent in sending messengers from one to the other, to 
settle which should cross it ; for one party thought the com- 
pliment due to royal majesty, the other to the fame of the Ro- 
man people, especially as Perseus had requested the confer- 
ence. A jocular expression of Marcius put an end to the 
difficulty : — *'*' Let the younger," said he, " cross over to the 
elder ; the son to the father :" for his own surname was Philip. 
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The King waa easily persuaded to comply ; but then another 
perplexity arose, about the number he should bring over with 
him. He thought it would be proper to be attended by litt 
whole retinue ; but the ambassadors required, that he should 
either come with three attendants only ; or, if he brought so 
great a band, that he should give hostages that no treachery 
should be used during the conference* He accordingly sent 
as hostages, Hippias and Pantaucus, two of his particular 
friends, and whom he had sent as ambassadors. The intent 
of demanding hostages was, not so much to get a pledge of 
good faith, as to demonstrate to the allies, that the King did 
not meet the ambassadors on a footing of equal dignity* 
Their salutations were not like those between enemies, but 
kind and friendly ; and seats being placed for them, they sat 
down together. 

XL. After a short silence, Marcius began thus : ^ I sup- 
pose you expect us to give an answer to your letter, sent ta 
Corcyra, in which you ask the reason, why we ambassadora 
come attended by soldiers, and why we send garrisons into 
the cities i To this question it is piunful to me eidier to re- 
fuse an answer, lest I should appear too haughty ; or to give 
a true one, lest, to your ears, it might seem too harsh. But 
since the person who infringes a treaty must be reproved, 
either with words or with arms, as I could wish that any 
other, rather than myself, should be employed in a war against 
you, so I will undergo the task, however disagreeable, of ut- 
tering rough language against my friend, as physicians, for 
the recovery of health, sometimes apply painful remedies. 
The senate is of opinion, that, since you came to the throne, 
you have acted but in one particular as you ought to have 
done, and that is, in sending ambassadors to Rome to renew 
the treaty made with your father^ — which yet it would have 
been better never to have renewed^ they think, than afterwards 
to violate it. You expelled from his throne Abrupolis, an 
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ally and friend of the Roman people. You gave refuge to the 
murderers of • Artetarus, thereby showing that you were 
pleased at their act, to say nothing worse ; though they put 
to death a prince, who, of all the lUyrians, was the most faith- 
ful to the Roman nation. You marched with an a(hny through 
Thessaly and the Malian territory to Delphi, contrary to the 
treaty. You likewise, in violation of it, sent succours to the 
Byzantians. You concluded and swore to a separate alliance 
with the Boeotians our confederates, which you had no right 
to do. As to Eversa and Callicritus, the Theban ambassadors, 
who were slain in returning from Rome, I wish rather to in- 
quire who were their murderers, than to charge the fact on 
any one. To whom else than your agents can the civil war 
in iEtolia, and the deaths of the principal inhabitants, be im- 
puted ? The country of the Dolopians was ravaged by you 
in person. King Euroenes, on his way from Rome to his 
own dominions, was almost butchered, as a victim, at the al- 
tars in consecrated ground, at Delphi, and it grieves me to 
know the person whom he accuses. With regard to the se- 
cret crimes which the host at Brundusium states in his com- 
munication, I take for granted that you have received full 
accounts, both by letter from Rome, and the report of your 
own ambassadors. There was one way by which you might 
have avoided hearing of these matters from me, which was, 
by not inquiring why we brought troops into Macedonia, or 
sent garrisons into the cities of our allies. When you had 
asked the question, it would have been more blameable to 
keep silence, than to answer according to truth. Out of re- 
gard to the friendship derived to us from our fathers, I am 
really disposed to listen favourably to whatever you may say, 
and shall be happy if you afford me any grounds on which I 
may plead your cause before the ftenate.^' 

XL I. To this the King answered, — ^*^ A cause which 
would approve itself good, if tried before impartial judges, I 
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am to sabmit to the opinion of judges, who are, at the same 
time, my accusers. Of the fiicts laid to my charge, some are 
of such a nature, that I know not whether I ought not to glo- 
ry in them ; others there are, which I shall confess without 
a Uush ; and others, which, as they rest on bare assertions, it 
will be sufficient to deny. Supposing that I were this day to 
stand a trials according to your laws, what does either die 
Brundusian informer, or Eumenes, allege against me that 
would be deemed a well-founded accusation, and not rath^ 
a malicious aspersion ? Had Eumenes (although both in hia 
public and private capacity he has done many grievous inja*- 
ries to so many people) no other enemy than me i Could I 
not find a better agent for the perpetration of wickedness than 
Rammius, whom I had never seen before, nor had any proba- 
bility of ever seeing again ? Then, I must give an account 
of the Thebans, who, it is well known, perished by shipwreck t 
and of the death of Artetarus ; with regard to whom nothing 
more is alleged against me, than that the persons who killed 
him lived in exile in my dominions. To such reasoning as 
this, unfair as it is, I will not object on my part, provided you 
will admit it on yours ; and will acknowledge that, whatever 
exiles have taken refuge in Rome or in Italy, you are your- 
selves abettors of the crimes for which they have been con- 
demned. If you admit not this principle, as other nations 
will not, neither will I. In truth, to what purpose should 
people be allowed to go into exile, if they are no where to be 
admitted i As soon, however, as I understood from your 
representations, that those men were in Macedonia, I ordered 
that search should be made for them, and that they should 
quit the kingdom ; and I prohibited them for ever from set- 
ting foot in my dominions. On these articles, indeed, I stand 
accused as a criminal ; the others affect me as a King, and 
must be decided by the terms of the treaty subsisting between 
you and me. For if it is thus expressed in that treaty, that, 
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even in case of war beiog made on me, I am not permitted to 
protect my kingdom ; I must then confess I have infringed 
it, by defending myself with arms agiunst AbrupoUs, an ally 
of the Roman people. But, on the other hand, it it is both 
allowed by the treaty, and is an axiom established by the law 
of nations, that force may be repelled by {orct ; how, I pray 
you, ought I have acted, when Abrupolis had spread devas* 
tation over the frontiers of my kingdom, as far as Amphipo- 
lis, carried oflf great numbers of free persons, a vast multitude 
of slaves, and many thousands of catde i Ought I to have 
lain quiet, and let him proceed until he came in arms to 
Peila, into my very palace i But, allowing the justice of the 
war waged against him, yet he ought not to have been sub- 
dued, and made to suffer the evils incident to the vanquished. 
Nay, but when I, who was the person attacked, underwent 
the hazard of all these, how can he, who was the cause of the 
war, complain, if they happened to fall upon himself? As 
to my having punished the Dolopians by force of arms, I 
mean not, Romans, to use the same mode of defence ; be- 
cause, whether they deserved that treatment or not, I acted 
in right of my own sovereign audiority : for they were my 
subjects, were under my donunion, annexed to my father's 
territories by your decree. Nor, if I were to ^ve an account 
of my conduct, I do not say to you, nor other my confeder- 
ates, but even to such as disapprove of a severe and unjust 
exercise of authority, even over slaves, would it appear that 
I have carried my severity against them beyond the limits of 
justice and equity ; for they slew Euphranor, the governor^ 
whom I had set over them, after using him in such a man- 
ner, that death was the slightest of his sufferings. 

XLII. ^^ But, it seems, when I proceeded to visit Larissa, 
Antron, and Pteleos, (that I might be within a convenient 
distance. to pay vows, due long before,) I went up to Delphi 
in order to offer sacrifice ; and here, with the purpose of 
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aggravating the imputed guilt, it is subjoined, that I was at- 
tended by an army, with intent to do what I now complain 
of your doing, — to seize the towns, and put garrisons in 
them. Now, call together, in assembly, the states of Greece, 
through which I marched ; and if any one person complain 
of ill treatment, offered by a soldier of mine, I will not deny 
that, under a pretence of sacrificing, I covered other designs** 
We sent aid to the iEtolians and Byzantians, and made a 
treaty of friendship with the Boeotians. These proceedingSi 
of whatever nature they may be, have been repeatedly avow- 
ed by my ambassadors ; and, what is more, excused before 
your senate, where I had several of my judges not so favour- 
able as you, Quintus Marcius, my paternal friend and guest. 
But at that time, my accuser, Eumenes, had not come to 
Rome ; one, who, by misrepresenting and distorting every 
occurrence, rendered it suspicious and odious, and endeavour- 
ed to persuade you, that Greece could not be free, nor enjoy 
the benefit of your kindness, while the kingdom of Mace- 
donia subsisted. The wheel will come round ; people will 
soon be found who will insist, that Antiochus was in vain re- 
moved beyond the mountains of Taurus ; that Eumenes is 
more burthensome to Asia than was Antiochus ; and that 
your allies can never enjoy quiet so long as there is a palace 
at Pcrgamus : for this was raised as a citadel over the heads 
of the neighbouring states. Quintus Marcius and Aulus 
Atilius, I am aware that the charges which you have made 
against me, and the arguments which I urged in my defence, 
will have just so much weight, as the ears and the tempers 
of the hearers are disposed to allow them; and that the 
question what I have done, or with what intention, is not of 
so much importance, as what construction you may put on 
what has been done. I am conscious to myself, that I have 
not, knowingly, done wrong ; and that, if through impru- 
dence I have fallen into any error, the reproofs which I have 
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now received are sufEcient to correct and reform me. I have 
certainly committed no fiiult that is incurable, or deserving of 
punishment by war and plunder : for, surely, the fame of 
your clemency and consistency of conduct, spread over the 
world, is ill-founded, if, on such causes as scarcely justify 
complaint or expostulation, you take up arms against kings in 
alliance with you." 

XLIII. Marcius, for the time, assented to the reasonable* 
ness of what he urged ; and recommended it to him to send 
ambassadors to Rome, as he thought it best to try every ex- 
pedient to the last, and to omit nothing that might afford any 
prospect of peace. It remained to be considered^ how the 
ambassadors might travel with safety ; and although, to this 
end, it was necessary that the King should ask a truce, which 
Marcius wished for, and in fact had no other view in con* 
senting to the conference, yet he granted it with apparent re- 
luctance, and as a great favour to the person requesting it. 
At that juncture, the Romans had made few preparations for 
war ; they had no army, no general : whereas Perseus had 
every thing prepared and ready : and if a vain hope of peace 
had not blinded his judgment, he might have commenced 
hostilities at a time most advantageous to himself, and dis- 
tressing to his enemies. At the breaking up of this con- 
ference, (the truce being ratified by both parties,^ the Roman 
ambassadors bent their route towards Boeotia, where great 
commotions were now beginning ; for several of the states 
withdrew themselves from the union of the general con- 
federacy of the Bceotians, on being told the answer of the 
ambassadors, that ^ it would appear what particular states 
were displeased at the forming of the alliance with the 
King." First, deputies from Chseronea ; then, others from 
Thebes, met the Romans on the road, and assured them, that 
they were not present in the council, wherein that alliance 
was resolved on. The ambassadors gave them no answer 

/ 
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at the time, but ordered that they abould go with them to 
Chalcis. At Thebes a violent diwieiiaioti arose out of another 
contest. The party defeated in the election of praetors of 
Bceotia, resolving to revenge the afiiront, collected the multi- 
tude, and passed a decree at Thebes, that the new Bceotarchs 
should not be admitted into the cities. All the persons thus 
exiled, betook themselves to Thespise, where they were re- 
ceived without hesitation ; and, the people's minds changing, 
they were recalled to Thebes. There they got a decree pass- 
ed, that the twelve persons, who, without being invested with 
public authority, had held an assembly and council, should 
be punished by banishment : and afterwards, the new prsetor, 
Ismenias, a man of distinction and power, procured another, 
condemning them, although absent, to capital punishment. 
They had fled to Chalcis ; and, from thence, they proceeded 
to Larissa, to the Romans ; to whom they represented* that 
Ismenias alone was to be blamed for the alliance concluded 
with Perseus. The contest originated in a party-dispute ; 
yet ambassadors from both sides waited on the Romans, as 
did the exiles, accusers of Ismenias, and Ismenias himself. 

XLIV. When they were all arrived at Chalcis, the chiefr 
of the other states, each by a particular decree of their own^ 
renounced the alliance of Perseus, and joined themselves to 
the Romans. Ismenias recommended, that the Bceotian na- 
tion should be placed under the orders of Rome ; on which 
so violent a dispute anose, that, if he had not fled for shelter 
to the tribunal of the ambassadors, he would have been in 
the most imminent danger of losing his life by the hands of 
the exiles and their abettors. Thebes itself, the capital of 
BoBotia, was in a violent ferment, one party struggling hard 
to bring the state over to the King, the other to the Romans ; 
and multitudes had come together, from Coronse and Haliar* 
tus, to support the decree in favour of Perseus. But the 
firmness of the chiefs (who desired them to judge, from the 
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defeats of Philip and Antiochus, how great must be the pow* 
tr and fortune of the Roman empire) so far prevailed on the 
people, that_they not only passed a resolution to cancel the 
alliance of the King ; but also, to gratify the ambassadors, 
sent the promoters of that alliance to Chidcis ; and ordered, 
that the state should be recommended to die protection of the 
Romans.' This deputation from the Thebans gave great joy 
to Marcitts and Atilius, and they advised the states to send 
separate embassies to Rome to make a renewal of friendship. 
They required, as an essential point, that the eules should be 
restored ; and passed a sentence, condemning the advisers of 
the treaty with the King. Having thus disunited the mem- 
bers of the Bceotian council, which was their grand object, 
diey proceeded to Peloponnesus, first sending for Servius 
Cornelius to Chalcis. An assembly was summoned to meet 
them at Argos, where they demanded nothing more from the 
Ach«ans, than the furnishing of one thousand soldiers, which 
were sent to secure Chalcis until a Roman army should come 
into Greece. 

XLV. Marcius and Atilius, having finished the business 
that was to be done in Greece, returned to Rome in the be- 
ginning of winter. An embassy had been dispatched thence, 
about the same time, into Asia, to the several i^ands. The 
ambassadors were three ; Tiberius Claudius, Publius Postu- 
mius, and Marcus Junius. These, making a circuit among 
the allies, exhorted them to undertake the war against Per- 
seus, in conjunction with the Romans ; and the more power- 
ful any state was, the more zealous were they in. their appli- 
cations, judging that the smaller states would follow the lead 
of the greater. The Rhodians were esteemed of the utmost 
consequence on every account ; because they could noyt only 
countenance the war, but support a great share of it by their 
own strength, having, pursuant to the advice of Hogesilochus, 
forty ships ready for sea. This man being chief magistrate, 
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whom they call Piytanis, had, by many arguments, prevailed 
on the Rhodians to banish those hopes, which they had con- 
ceived from courting the favour of Kings, and which they 
had, in repeated instances, found fallacious ; and to cherish 
carefully the alliance of Rome, the only one at that time in 
the world that could be relied on for stability, whether power 
or fidelity were to be considered. He told Aem; that ^' a 
war was upon the point of breaking out with Perseus : that 
the Romans would expect the same naval armament which 
they had seen lately in that with Antiochus, and formerly in 

4 

that with Philip : that they would be hurried, in the hasty 
equipment of a fleet, at a time when it ought to be at sea, 
unless they immediately set about the repairing and manning 
of their ships : and that this they ought to do with the great- 
er diligence, in order to refute, by the evidence of facts, the 
imputations thrown on them by Eumenes." Roused by these 
arguments, they rigged and fitted out a fleet of forty ships, 
which they showed to the Roman ambassadors on their arri* 
val, to convince them they had not waited to be solicited. 
This embassy had great efiect in conciliating the affiections of 
the states in Asia. Decimius alone returned to Rome with- 
out efiiecting any thing, and under the scandalous suspicion of 
having received money from the lUyrian kings. 

XL VI. .Perseus, after the conference on the bank of the 
Peneus, retired into Macedonia, and sent ambassadors to 
Rome to carry on the negociation for peace commenced with 
Marcius, giving them letters, to be delivered at Byzantium 
and Rhodes. The purport of all the letters was the same ; 
that he had conferred with the Roman ambassadors : what 
he had heard from them, and what he had said, was, how- 
ever,.represented in such colours, as that he might seem to 
have had the advantage in the debate. In presence of the 
Rhodians, the ambassadors added, that ^^ they were confident 
ct a continuance of peace, for it was by the advice of Mar- 
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ciu8 and Atilius diat they were sent to Rome* Bat if die 
Homans sboold commence their hostilitiea, contrary to treaty^ 
it would then be the business of the Rhodians to labour, with 
all their power and all their interest, for the re-establishment 
of peace; and that, if their mediation should prove inefiectual^ 
they ought then to take such measures as would prevent the 
dominion of the whole world from coming into the ha&da of 
one only nation. That, as this was a matter of general con* 
cem, so it was peculiarly interesting to the Rhodians, as they 
surpassed the other states in dignity and power, wMch must 
be held on terms of servility and dependence, if there were 
■o other resource for redress than the Romans.'' Both the 
letter and the discourse of the ambassadors were received by 
the Rhodians with every appearance of kindness ; they had^ 
however, but litde efficacy towards working a change ii| their 
minds, for by this time the best-judging party had the supe- 
rior influence. By public order this answer was given;—*- 
that '^ the Rho^ans wished for peace ; but, if war should 
take place, they hoped that the king would not expect or re* 
quire from them any thing that might break off their ancient 
friendshi|^ with the Romans, the fruit of many and great ser-» 
vices performed on th.eir part both in war and peace." The 
Macedomans, on their way home from Rhodes, visited alse 
the sutes of Boeotta, Thebes, Coromea, and Haliat tus ; far 
it was thou^t that the measure of abandoning the alliance 
with the King, and joining the Romans, was extorted from 
them against their will. The Thebans, though somewhat dis* 
pleased with the Romans, on account of the sentence passed 
on their nobles, and the restoration of the exiles, yet suffered 
not their sentiments to be changed ; but the Coronaeaas and 
Haliartians, out of a kind of natural attachment to kings, sent 
ambassadors to Macedonia, requesting the aid of a body of 
troops to defend them against the insolent tyranny of the 
Thebans. To this application the King answered, that, ^ on 
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account of the truce concluded with the Romans, it was not 
in his power to send tropps ; but he recommended to them, 
to guard themselves against ill-treatment from the Thebans, 
as far as they were able, without affording the Romans a pre- 
text for venting their resentment on him." 

XL VII. When Marcius and Atilius returned tq Rome, 
and reported in the Capitol the result of their embassy, they 
assumed no greater merit for any one matter, than for having 
over-reached the King by the suspension of arms, and the 
hope of peace given him ; for '^ he was so fully provided,^ 
they said, *^ with every requisite for the immediate com- 
mencement of war, while on their side no one thing was in 
readiness, that all the convenient posts might be pre-occupied 
by him before an army could be transported into Greece : but, 
fa consequence of gaining so much time by the truce, the 
Romans would begin the war in a state of much better pre- 
paration ; whereas he would come into the field without any 
advantage beyond what he already possessed." They men- 
tioned, also, that ^^ they had so effectually disunited the mem- 
bers of the Boeotian council, that they could, never again, with 
any degree of unanimity, connect themselves vrith die Mace- 
donians." A great part of the senate approved of these pro- 
ceedings, as conducted with consummate wisdom ; but the 
older members, who retained the ancient simplicity of man- 
ners, declared, that, *^ in the conduct of that embassy, they 
could discover nothing of the Roman genius. Their ances- 
tors waged war not by stratagems and attacks in the night, 
nor by counterfeiting flight, and returning unexpectedly on 
an unguarded foe, nor so as to glory in cunning more than in 
real valour. Their practice was, to declare their intentions 
to the party before they entered on action ; nay, they some- 
times appointed the spot whereon to fight. Actuated by these 
principles of honour, they gave information to King Pyrrhus 
of his physician plotting against his Fife ; and, from the same 
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motive, they delivered, bound, to the Faliscians the betrayer 
of their children. These were Roman acts, not resulting 
from the craft of Carthaginians or the subtilty of Greeks, 
among whom it is reckoned more glorious to deceive an 
enemy, than to overcome him by force. It sometimes hap- 
pens that greater present advantages may be acquired by arti« 
fice than by bravery. But an adversary's spirit is finally sub- 
dtied for ever, when the confession has been extorted from 
him, that he was vanquished, not by artifice, nor by chance, 
but in a just and open war, in a fair trial of strength hand to 
hand." Such were the sentiments of the elder members, 
who did not approve of this modem kind of wisdom. But 
the majority paid more regard to utility than to honour, and 
passed a vote approving of Marcius^s conduct in his former 
embassy,' at the same time ordering that he should be sent 
again into Greece with some ships, and with authority to act 
in other matters as he should judge most conducive to the 
public good. They also sent Aulus Atilius to keep posses^ 
sion of Larissa in Thessaly ; fearing lest, on the expiration 
of the armistice, Perseus might send troops, and secure to 
himself that metropolis. For the execution of this design it 
was ordered, that Atilius should be furnished by Cneius Si* 
cinius with two thousand foot. Publtus Lentulus, who had 
come home from Achaia, was commissioned to take the com- 
mand of a party of three hundred soldiers, natives of Italy, 
to fix his quarters with them at Thebes, and to endeavour to 
keep Bttotia in obedience. 

XLVIIL After these preparatory steps were taken, the 
senate, notwithstanding their determination for war was fixed, t 
yet judged it proper to give audience to the King^s ambassa- 
dors. Their discourse was, principally, a repetition of what 
had been urged by Perseus in the conference. The poiift 
which they laboured with the greatest earnestness, was, this 
exculpating him from the guilt of die ambush laid for £u* 
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inenes ; but their arguments carried do degree of coavictioa, 
the affair was so notorious. The rest consisted of apologieSi^ 
and wishes for the continuance of amity. But their hearers 
Mrere not in a temper to be either convinced or persuaded. 
They were ordered to quit the city of Rome instantly, and 
Italy within durty di^s. Then Publius Licinius, the. consul, 
to whose lot the province of Macedonia had fallen, was 
charged to appoint the day for assembKng the army «s eariy 
as possible. Caius Lucretius, the prsator, whose province 
was die fleet, sailed from the city with forty quinqueremes ;. 
for It was judged proper to keep at home, for other exigencies, 
some of the vessels that were repaired. The pr«tor sent 
forward his brother, Marcus Lucretius, with one quinque- 
reme ; ordering him to collect from the allies the ships due • 
by treaty, and to join the fleet at Cephallenia. He received 
from the Rhegians one trireme, from the Locrians two, and 
from the Bruttians four ; and then, coasting along the shore 
of Italy, until he passed the farthest promontory of Calabria, 
in the Ionian sea, he shaped his course over to Dyrracluuin. 
Finding there ten barks belonging to the Dyrrachians, twelve 
belonging to the Iss«ans, and fifty-four to King Gentius, he 
affected to understand that they had been brought thither for 
the use of the Romans ; and, carrying them all off, suled in 
three days to Corcyra, and thence direcdy to Cephallenia. 
The praetor Caius Lucretius set sail from Naples, and, pass* 
ing the streight, arrived on the fifth day at the same place. 
There the fleet halted until the land forces should be carried , 
over, and until the transpoit vessels, which had heen sepa- 
rated in the voyage, might rejoin it. 

XLIX. About this time the consul Publius Licinius, after 
offering vows in the Capitol, marched out of the city in his 
military robes. This ceremony, which is always conducted 
with great dignity and solemnity, on this occasion particular- 
ly engaged people's eyes and thoughts in an unusual degree. 
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•—and this, by reason that they escorted the consul against 
an enemy formidable and conspicuous *both for abilities and 
resources. Beside, they were drawn together, not only by 
their desire to pay Mm the customary respect, but by an 
earnest wi#h to behold the show, ibid to haire a sight of the 
commander, to whose wisdom and conduct they intrusted the 
maintenance of the public safety. Then occurred such re- 
flections as these : ^ How various were the chances of war i 
how uncertain the issue of the contest ; how variable the 
success of arms ; how frequent the vi<»s8itudes of losses and. 
successes; what disasters of len happened through the ttn« 
skilfulness and rashness of commanders ; and, on the con* 
tary, what advantages accrued , from their judgment and 
viteur. What human being could yet know either the capa* 
city or the fortune of tlie consul whom they were sending 
against the enemy ; whether they were shortly to see him at 
the head of a victorious army mounting the Capitol, in 
triumph, to revisit the same gods from whom he now took 
his departure ; or whether they were to give a like cause of 
exultation to their enemies;" Then King Perseus, against 
whom he was going, had a high reputation, derived from the 
great anartial character of the Macedonian nation, and from 
his father Philip ; who, besides many prosperous achieve* 
ments, had gained a large share of renown even in his war 
with the Romans. Besides, the name of Perseus himself 
was formidable, having been, ever since his first accession to 
the throne, the constant subject of conversation and appre- 
hension on account of the expected war. The consul was 
accompanied by two military tribunes of consular rank, Caius 
Claudius and Quintus Mucins ; and by three illustrious 
young men, Publius Lentulus, and two Manlius Acidinuses, 
one the son of Marcus Manlius, the other of Lucius. With 
^se he went to Brundusium to the army ; and sailing over 
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thence, with all his forces, pitched his camp at Nymphsum, 
in the territoiy of Apollonia. 

L. A few days before this, Perseus, having learned from 
his ambassadors, on their return from Rome, that every hope 
of peace was cut off, held a council, in which a long debate 
ensued. Some were at opinion, that he ought to pay. a tri- 
bute, or even .to cede a part of his dominions, if that were 
insisted on ; in short, that he ought not to refuse submitting, 
for the sake of peace, to any hardslup whatsoever ; and by 
,110 means to pursue measures which would expose himself 
and his kingdom to such a perilous hazard. For, ^^ if he 
retiuned undisputed possession of the throne, time and the 
revolution of affurs might produce many conjunctures, which 
would enable him not only to recover his losses, but to. be* 
come formidable to those whwn he now had reason to dread." 
A considerable majority, however, expressed sentiments of a 
bolder nature. They insisted that *^ the cession of any part 
would be followed by that of the whole kingdom* The Ro- 
mans were in want of neither money nor territory : but they 
considered that all human affairs, even kingdoms and em- 
pires, are subject to many casualties.. They had themselves 
broken the power of the Carthaginians, and settled in their 
neighbourhood an over-powerful King, as a yoke on their 
necks ; while they had removed Antiocbus, and his future 
successors, beyond the mountains of Taurus. There now re- 
mained only the kingdom of Macedonia near in situation, 
and such as mighty in case of any shock being given to the 
power of Rome, inspire its kings with the spirit of their 
forefathers. Perseus therefore ought, while bis affairs were 
yet in a state of safety, to consider well in his- own mind, 
whether it were more adviseable to give up one part of his 
dominions after another, until at length, stripped of all power 
and exiled from his kingdom, he should be reduced to beg 
from the Romans, either Samothracia or some other island, 
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where he might grow old in poverty and contempt : or, on 
the other hand, to stand forth armed in vindication of his 
fortune and his honour ; and, as is the part of a brave man, 
either to endure with patience whatever misfortune the chance 
of war might bring upon him, or by victory deliver the world 
from the tjrranny of Rome. There would be nothing more 
wonderful, in the Romans being driven out of Greece, than 
in Hannibal's being driven out of Italy ; nor, in truth, did 
they see how it could consist with the character of the prince, 
who had shown the utmost vigour in resisting the unjust de- 
signs of his brother, aspiring to the throne, after he had 
£sirly obtained it himself, to surrender it up to foreigners. 
That war was the proper means even for procuring peace, 
was so generally allowed by all the world, that nothing was 
accounted more shameful than to yield up a dominion without 
a struggle, and nothing more glorious than for a prince to 
have experienced every kind of fortune in the defence of his 
crown and dignity." 

LI. The council was held at Pella, in the old palace of the 
Macedonian Kings. In conclusion, Perseus said, ** Let us 
then, with the help of the gods, wage war, since that is your 
opinion ;" and, dispatching letters to all the commanders of 
the troops, he drew together his entire force at Cytium, a 
town of Macedonia. He himself, after making a royal offer- 
ing of one hundred victims, which he sacrificed to Minerva^ 
called Alcide, set out for Cytium, attended by a band of 
nobles and guards. All the forces, both of the Macedonians 
and foreign auxiliaries, had assembled here before his arri- 
val. He encamped them before the city, and drew them all 
up, under arms, in order of battle, in a plain. The amount 
of the whole was forty-three thousand armed men ; of whon^ 
about one-half composed the phalanx, and were commanded by 
Hippias of Benea: there were then two cohorts selected for 
their superior strength, and the vigour of their age, out o£ithe 
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whole number of their shield-bearers : these they called a 
legion, and the command of them was given to Leonatus and 
Thrasippus of Eulyea. Antiphilus of Edessa commanded 
the rest of the slueld-bear^rs, about diree thousand men. 
About the same number, ot three thoosand, was made of 
Pseonians, and men from Parorea and Parstrymonia (places 
subject to Thrace), with Agrians, and a mixture of some na- 
tive Thracians. ' These had been armed and embodied by 
Didas, the Pseonian, the murderer of young Demetrius. 
There were two thousand Gallic soldiers, underthe command 
of Asclepiodotus ; three thousand independent Thracians, 
from Heraclea, in the country of the Sintians, had a general 
of their own. An equal number nearly of Cretans followed 
their own general, Susus of Phalasama, and Syllus of Gnos- 
aus. Leonides, a Lacedjemonian, commanded a body of five 
hundred Greeks, of various descriptions ; thu man was wM, 
to be of the royal blood, and had been condemned to exile iti 
a full council of the Achaeans on account of a letter to Per- 
seus, which was intercepted. The iEtolians and Boeotians, 
in all not exceeding the number of five hundred, were com- 
manded by Lycho,- an Achaean. These auxiliaries, oon>> 
posed of so many states and so many nations, made up about 
twelve thousand fighting men. Of cavalry, he had collected 
from all parts of Macedonia, three thousand ; and Cotys, son 
of Seutha, King of .the Odrysian nation, was arrived with one 
thousand chosen horsemen, and nearly the same number of 
foot. The total number was thitty-nine thousand foot, and 
four thousand horse. Most certainly, since the army which 
Alexander the Great led into Asia, no King of Macedonia 
bad ever been at the head of so powerful a force. 

LII. It was now twenty-three years since peace had been 
granted to the suit of Philip ; and Macedonia, having through 
all that period enjoyed quiet, was become exceedingly popu- 
lous, and very many were now grown up, and become quali- 
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fied for the duties of the field ; the unimportant wars also^ 
which they had sustained with the neighbouring states of 
Thrace, had given them exercise rather than fatigue, so that 
they were in continual practice of military service. Besides, 
as a war with Rome had been long meditated by Philip, first, 
and afterwards by Perseus, every requisite preparation was 
fiilly completed. The troops performed some few nu>vement8, 
but not the regular course of exercise, only that they might 
not seem to have stood motionless under arms. He then 
called them, armed as they were, to an assembly. He him- 
self stood on his tribunal, with his two sons, one on each side 
of him i the elder of whom, Philip, was by birth his brother, 
his son by adoption ; the younger, named Alexander, was his 
son by birth. The King endeavoured^ to animate the troops 
to a vigorous prosecution of the war. He enumerated the 
instances of injurious treatment practised by the Romans on 
Philip and himself; told them, that ^* his father, having been 
compelled, by every kind of indignity, to resolve on a renewal 
of hostilities, was, in the midst of his preparations for war, 
arrested by fate : that, when the Romans sent ambassadors to 
himself, they at the same time sent troops to seize the cities 
of Greece: that then, under the pretext of re-establishing 
peace, they spun out the winter, by means of a fallacious coiv* 
ference, in order to gain time to put themselves in force { 
that their consul was now coming, with two Roman legions, 
containing each six thousand foot and three hundred horse, 
and nearly the same number of auxiliaries ; and that, should 
they even be joined by the troops of Eumenes and Masinissa, 
yet these could not amount to more than seven thousand foot 
and two thousand horse.^' He desired them, ^^ after hear- 
ing the state of the enemy's forces, to reflect on their own 
army, how far it excelled, both in number and in the qualifi- 
cations of the men, a body of raw recruits, enlisted hastily 
for the present occasion ; whereas themselves had from child- 
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hood been instructed in the military art, and had been disci- 
plined and seasoned in a course of many wars. The auxi- 
liaries of the Romans were Lydians, Phrygians, and Numi- 
dians ; while his were Thracians and Gauls, the fiercest na- 
tions in the world. Their troops had such arms as each 
needy soldier procured for himself : but those of the Mace- 
donians i¥ere furnished out of the royal stores, and had been 
made with much care, at the expence of his father, in a 
course of many years. Provisions they must bring from a 
great distance, and subject to all the hazards of the sea ; 
while he, besides his revenue from the mines, had laid up a 
store, both of money and food, sufficient for the consumption 
of ten years. Every advantage in point of preparation, that 
depended on the kindness of the gods, or the care pf their 
sovereign, the Macedonians possessed in abundance : it 
would, therefore, become them to show the same spirit which 
animated their forefathers ; who, after subduing all Europe, 
passed over into Asia, and opened by their arms a new world 
unknown even by report, and never ceased to conquer until 
they were stopped by the Red Sea, and when nothing remain- 
ed for them to subdue. But the contest, to which Fortune 
now called them, was not about the remotest coasts of India, 
but, in truth, about the possession of Macedonia itself. 
When the Romans made war on his father, they held out the 
specious pretence of liberating Greece ; now, they avowedly 
aimed at reducing Macedonia to slavery, that there might be 
no King in the neighbourhood of the Roman empire, and 
tl^t no nation renowed in war should have the possession of 
arms ; for these must be delivered up to their imperious mas- 
ters, together with the King and kingdom, if they chose to 
decline a war, and submit to obey their orders." 

LIIL During the course of his speech, he was frequendy 
interrupted by the exclamations of the multitude ; but, on his 
uttering the last expression; their vociferations became so 
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loud, expressing indignation and menaces against the foe, and 
urging him to act with spirit, that he put an end to his dis- 
course. He only ordered them to be ready to march ; be* 
cause it was reported that the Romans were quitting their 
camp at Nymphseum ; and then, dismissing the assembly, he 
went to give audience to deputies from the several states of 
Macedonia, who were come with offers of money and com, 
in proportion to the abilities of each. He gave thanks to all, 
but declined their proffers ; telling them that the royal stores 
were sufficient to answer every purpose. He only desired 
them to provide carriages, for the conveyance of the engines, 
and the vast quantity of missile weapons that was prepared, 
with other military implements. He then put his army in 
motion, directing his route to Eordea ; and, after encamping 
at the lake Begorrites, advanced, next day, into Elimea,to the 
river Haliacmon. Then, passing the mountains through a 
narrow defile, called Cambunii, he marched against the in- 
habitants of the district called Tripolis, consisting of Azoras, 
Pythios, and Doliche. These three towns hesitated, for a 
little time, because they had given hostages to the Larissseans ; 
but the view of immediate danger prevailed on them to ca- 
pitulate. He received them with expressions of favour, not 
doubting that the Perrhsebians would be induced to follow 
their example ; and accordiqgly, on his first arrival, he got 
possession of their city, without any reluctance being shown 
on the part of the inhabitants. He was obliged (b use force 
against Cyretise, and was even repulsed the first day by bodies 
of armed men, who defended the gates with great bravery ; 
but, on the day following, having assaulted the place with 
all his forces, he brought them to a surrender, before night. 
LI V. Mylae, the next town, was so strongly fortified, that 
the inhabitants, from the hope of their works being impregna- 
ble, had conceived too great a degree of confidence. Not 
content with shutting their gates against the King, they a^ 
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sailed him with opprobrious sarcams, on himself and on the 
Macedonians ; which behaviour, while it provoked the ene- 
my to attack them with greater rancour, kindled a greater ar- 
dour in tlj^emselves to make a vigorous defence, as they had 
now no hopes of pardon. During three days, therefore, un-; 
common spirit was displayed both in the assault and in the 
defence. The great number of Macedonians made it easy 
for them to relieve each other, and to support the 6ght by 
turns ; but, on the part of the besieged, as the same persons 
were employed night and day, they were quite exhausted, 
not only by wounds, but by watching and incessant labour. 
On the fourth day, the scaling-ladders being raised on all 
sides, and one of the gates being attacked with unusual force, 
the townsmen, who were beaten off the walls, ran together to 
secure the gate, by which they made a sudden sally. .This 
was the effect rather of inconsiderate rage, than of a well- 
grounded confidence in their strength : and the consequence 
was, that, being few in number, and worn down with fatigue, 
they were routed by men who were fresh ; and, having turn- 
ed their backs, and fled through the open gate, they gave en- 
trance to the enemy. The city, thus taken, was plundered, 
and even the persons of free condition who survived the car- 
nage, were sold. The King, after dismanding the place, and 
reducing it to ashes, removed, and encamped at Phalanna ; 
and next day arrived at Gyrton ; but, understanding that Ti- 
tus Minucius Rufus, and Hippias, prsetor of the Thessalians, 
had gone into the town with a body of troops, without even 
attempting a siege, he passed by, and received the submission 
of Elatia and Gonni, whose inhabitants were dismayed by his 
unexpected arrival. Both these towns, particularly Gonni, 
stand at the entrance of the pass which leads to Terope ; he 
therefore left the latter under an able guard of horse and 
foot, and strengthened it, besides, with a triple trench and 
rampart. Advancing to Sycurium, he determined to wait 
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there the approach of the Romans ; at the same time he or- 
dered his troops to collect com from all parts that owned* the 
enemy's authority: for Sycurium stands at the foot of Mount 
Ossa, the southern side of which overlooks the plains of Thes- 
aaly, and the opposite side Macedonia and Magnesia. Be- 
sides these advantages of situation, the place enjoys a most 
healthful air, with abundance of water, from numerous and 
never-failing springs in every quarter. 

LV. About the same time the Roman consul, marching 
towards Thessaly, at first found the roads of Epirus clear 
and open ; but afterwards, when he proceeded into Athama- 
nia, where the country is rugged, he encountered such diffi- 
culties as to be obliged to make very short marches, and en- 
dured much fatigue, before he could reach Gomphi. If, 
while he was leading his raw troops through such a territory, 
and while both his men and horses were debilitated by con- 
stant toil, the iftng had opposed him with his army in proper 
order, and at an advantageous place and time, the Romans 
themselves do not deny, that the battle must have been attend- 
ed with very great loss on their side. When they arrived at 
Gomphi, without opposition, as they felt much joy at having 
effected their passage through such a dangerous road, so they 
conceived great contempt of the enemy, who showed such 
utter ignorance of their own advantages. The consul, after 
duly offering sacrifice, and distributing com to the troops, 
halted a few days, to give rest to the men and horses ; and 
then, hearing that the Macedonians were over-running Thes- 
saly, and wasting the country of the allies, as all were by this 
time sufficiently refreshed, he marched on to Larissa. Pro- 
ceeding thence, when he came within about three miles of 
Tripolis, called Scea, he encamped on the river Peneus. In 
the mean time, Eumenes arrived by sea at Chalcis, accom- 
panied by his brothers Attains and Athenaeus, (bringing with 
him two thousand foot, the command of whom he gave to 
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the latter,) having left his other brother Phitetaerus at Perga- 
mufti to manage the business o£ his kingdom. From thence^ 
with Attains and four thousand foot and one thousand horse, 
he came and joined the consul : whither also arrived parties 
of auxiliaries from every one of the states of Greece ; but 
most of them so small, that their numbers have not been 
transmitted to us. The ApoUonians sent three hundred horse 
and one hundred foot. Of the ^tolians came a number 
equal to one cohort, being the entire cavalry of the nation ; 
those of the Thessalians acted separately. The Romans had 
not in their camp above three hundred horse of their own. 
The Achaeans furnished one thousand young men, armed 
mosdy in the Cretan manner. 

LVI. In the mean time, Caius Lucretius the prsetor and 
naval commander at Cephallenia, ordered his brother Mar- 
cus Lucretius to conduct the fleet along the coast of Malea 
to Chalcis ; and going himself on board a tiiireme, he sailed 
to the Corinthian gulf, that he might, as early as possible, put 
the aifairs of Bceotia on a proper footing ; but the voyage 
proved tedious to him, particularly from the weak state of 
his health. Marcus Lucretius, on his arrival at Chalcis, 
hearing that Haliartus was besieged by Publius Lentulus, 
sent a messenger to him, with an order, in the pra^tor^s name, 
to retire from the place : accordingly, the lieutenant-general, 
who had undertaken this enterprise with Boeotian troops, 
raised out of the party that sided with the Romans, aban- 
doned the town. But the raising of this siege only made 
room for a new one ; for Marcus Lucretius immediately iit- 
vested Haliartus with troops from onboard the fleet, amount- 
ing to ten thousand effiective men, and who were joined by 
two thousand of the King's forces under Athenaus. Just 
when they were preparing for an assault, the prator came up 
from Creusa. At the same time, several ships sent by the 
allies arrived at Chalcis ; two Carthaginian quinqucremes. 
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two triremes from Heraclea 'm Pontus, four from Chal- 
cedon, a like number from Samos, and also five quinque- 
remes from Rhodes. The prsetor, having no enemy to 
oppose at sea, excused the allies from this service. Quin* 
'tus Marcius also brought his squadron to Chalcis, having 
. taken Alope, and laid siege to Larissa, called likewise Cre- 
maste. While the affairs of Boeotia were in this state, Per- 
seus, who, as has been mentioned, lay encamped at Sycurium, 
after drawing in the com from all the adjacent parts, sent a 
detachment to ravage the lands of the Pheraeans ; hoping that 
the Romans might be drawn away firom their camp to suc- 
cour the cities of their allies, and then be caught at a disad- 
vantage. But seeing that his depredations did not induce 
them to stir, he distributed all the booty, consisting mostly 
of cattle of all kinds, among the soldiers, that they might 
feast themselves with plenty. Thp prisoners he kept. 

LVII. Both the consul and the King held councils nearly 
at the same time, to determine in what manner they should 
begin their operations. The King assumed fresh confidence, 
from the enemy having allowed him, without interruption, to 
ravage the country of the Pherseans ; and, in consequence, 
resolved to advance directly to their camp, and not to suffer 
them to lie longer inactive. On the other side, the Romans 
were convinced that their inactivity had created a mean 
opinion of them in the minds of their allies, who were ex* 
ceedingly offended at their having neglected to succour the 
Pherseans. While they were deliberating how they should 
act, Eumenes and Attains being present in the council, a 
messenger in a violent hurry acquainted them, that the enemy 
were approaching in a great body. On this the council was 
dismissed, and an order to take arms instantly issued. It was 
also resolved, that, in the mean time, a party of Eumenes^ 
troops, consisting of one hundred horse, and an equal num- 
ber of javelin-bearers on foot, should go out to observe the 
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enemy. Perseus, about the fourth hour of the day, being 
nearly one thousand paces from the Roman camp, ordered 
the body of his infantry to halt, and advanced himself in 
front, with the cavalry and light infantry, accompanied by 
Cotys and the other generals of the auxiliaries. They were 
less than five hundred paces distant, when they descried the 
enemy's horse, which consisted of two cohorts, mostly Gauls, 
commanded by Cassignatus, and attended by about one hun- 
dred and fifty light-infantry, Myaians and Cretans. The King 
'halted, as he knew not the force of the enemy. He then sent 
forward two troops of Thracians, and two of Macedonians, 
with two cohorts of Cretans and Thracians. The fight, as 
the parties were equal in number, and no reinforcements were 
sent upon either side, ended without any decided advantage. 
About thirty of Eumenes' men were killed, among whom 
fell Cassignatus, general of the Gauls. Perseus then led back 
his forces to Sycurium, and the next day, about the same 
hour, brought up his army to the same ground, being follow- 
ed by a number of wagons carr}'ing water ; for, in a length 
of twelve miles of the road, none could b^ had, and the men 
were greatly incommoded by the dust : he also considered 
that, if, on first sight of the enemy, an engagement should take 
place, they would be greatly distressed in the fight by thirst. 
The Romans remained quiet, and even called in the advanced 
guards within the rampart ; on which the King's troops re- 
turned to their camp. In this manner they acted for several 
days, still hoping that the Roman cavalry might attack their 
rear on their retreat, which would bring. on a battle ; consider- 
ing, likewise, that when they had once enticed the Romans 
to some distance from their camp, they could, being superior 
in both cavalry and light infantry, easily and in any spot face 
about upon them. 

LVIII. Finding that this scheme did not succeed, the King 
removed his camp ; entrenching himself at the distance of five 
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miles from the enemy. At the first dawn of the next day, 
having drawn up his line of infantry on the same ground as 
before, he led up the whole cavalry and light infantry to the 
enemy's camp. The sight of the dust rising in greater abun- 
dance, and nearer than usual, caused a great alarm, though, 
for some time, little credit was given to the intelligence that 
was brought; because, during all the preceding days, the 
Macedonians had never appeared before the fourth hour, and 
it was now only sunrise. But the shouts set up by great 
numbers, and the men running off from the gates, soon re* 
moved all doubt of the matter, and great confusion ensued. 
The tribunes, prefects, and centurions, hastened to the gene- 
ral's quarters, and the soldiers to their several tents. Per- 
seus formed his troops within less than five hundred paces of 
the rampart, round a hill, called Cnllicinns. King Cotys, at 
the head of his countrymen, had the command of the left 
wing, the light infantry being placed between the ranks of the 
cavalry. On the right wing were the Macedonian horse, 
with whose troops the Cretans were intermixed. Milo of 
Beroea had the command of thes^ last ; Meno, of Antigone, 
that of the cavalry, and the chief direction of the whole divi- 
sion. Next to the wings were posted the royal horsemen, 
and a mixed kind of troops, selected out of the auxiliary 
corps of many nations ; the commanders here were Patrocles 
of Antigone, and Didas the governor of Pseonia. In the cen- 
tre was the King ; and on each side of him the band called 
Agema, with the consecrated squadrons of horse ; in his front 
the slingers and javelin-bearers, each body amounting to four 
hundred. The command of these he gave to Ion of Thessn- 
lonice, and Timanor, a Dolopian. Such was the disposition 
of the King's forces. On the other side, the consul, drawing 
up his infantry in a line within the trenches, sent out likewise 
all his cavalry and light infantry, which were marshalled on 
the outside of the rampart. TT\e command of the right wing, 
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which consisted of all the Italian cavalr}% with light infantry 
intermixed, was given to Caius Licinius Crassus, the consul's 
brother. On the left wing, Marcus Valerius Lsevinus com- 
manded the cavalry of the allies, sent by the states of Greece, 
and the light infantry of the same nation ; and the centre, un- 
der Quintus Mucins, was composed of a chosen body of se- 
lect horsemen, of the allies. In the front of this body were 
placed twa hundred Gallic horsemen ;- and of the auxiliaries 
of Eumenes, three hundred Cyrtians. Four hundred Thes- 
salian horse were posted* at a little distance, beyond the left 
wing. King Eumenes and Attalus, with their whole di- 
vision, stood on the rear, between the rear rank and the 
rampart. 

LIX. Formed in this manner, and nearly equal in numbers 
of cavalry and light-infantry, the two parties encountered ; 
the fight being begun by the slingers and javelin-bearers, who 
preceded the lines. First of all the Thracians, just like vnld 
beasts which had been long pent up, rushing on, with a hide- 
ous yell, fell upon the Italian cavalry in the right wing with 
such fury, that 'even those men, who were fortified against 
fear, both by experience in war and by their natural courage, 
were thrown into disorder. The footmen struck their spears 
' with their swords ; sometimes cut the hams of their horse, 
and sometimes stabbed them in the flanks. Perseus, making 
a charge on the centre, at the first onset routed the Greeks ; 
and now, the Thessalian cavalry, who had been posted in re- 
serve at a litde distance from the left wing, and from their 
situation had not been engaged, but hitherto mere spectators 
of^the fight, when affairs took this unfortunate turn, were 
of the utmost service to the Greeks, whose rear was hard 
pressed by the enemy. For, retreating leisurely, and pre- 
serving their order until they joined the auxiliary troops un- 
der Eumenes, in concert with him they afforded a safe re- 
treat between their ranks to the confederates, who fled in dis- 
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order ; and as the enemy did not follow in close bodies, they 
even had the courage to advance, and by that means saved 
many of the flying soldiers who made towards them. Nor 
did the King's troops, who, in the ardour of the pursuit had 
fallen into confusion, dare to encounter men regularly formed^ 
and marching with a steady pace. At this moment, the King, 
after his success in the fight of the cavalry, might, by a small 
degree of perseverance, have put an end to the war. The 
phalanx, however, came up seasonably while he was encour- 
aging his troops ; for Hippias and Leonatus, as soon as they 
heard of the victory gained by the horse, without waiting for 
orders, advanced with all haste, that they might be at hand 
to second any spirited design. While the King, struck with 
the great importance of the attempt, hesitated between hope 
and fear, Evander the Cretan, who had been employed by 
him to waylay King Eumenes at Delphi, seeing that body 
somewhat embarrassed as they advanced round their stand* 
ards, ran up, and warmly recommended to him, ^^ not to suf- 
fer himself to be so far elated by success, as rashly to risk 
his all on a precarious chance, when there was no necessity 
for it. If he would content himself with the advantage al- 
ready obtained, and proceed no farther that day, he would 
have it in his power to make an honourable peace ; or, if he 
chose to continue the war, he would be joined by abundance 
of allies, who would readily follow fortune." The King's 
own judgment rather inclined to this plan ; wherefore, after 
commending Evander, he ordered the infantry to march back 
to their camp, and gave the signal of retreat to the cavalry. 
On the side of the Romans there were slain that day two 
hundred horsemen, and not less than two thousand footmen ; 
about two hundred horsemen were made prisoners ; but of 
the King's only twenty horsemen and forty footmen were 
killed. 
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LX. When the victors returned to their camp, all were full 
of joy, but the Thracians particularly distinguished them- 
selves by the intemperance of their transports ; for on their 
way back they chaunted songs, and carried the heads of the 
enemy fixed on spears. , Among the Romans there was not 
only grief for their misfortune, but the dread of an immedi- 
ate attack of the enemy on their camp. Kumenes advised the 
consul to take post on the other side of the Penpus, that he 
might have the river as a defence, until the dismayed troops 
should recover their spirits. The consul was deeply struck 
with the shame which would attend such an acknowledg- 
ment of fear ; yet he yielded to reason, and, leading over his 
troops in the dead of the night, fortified a camp on the farther 
bank. Next day the King advanced with intent to provoke 
the enemy to battle ; and, on seeing their camp pitched in 
safety on the other side of the river, admitted that he had 
been guilty of error in not pushing the victory the day before, 
and of a still greater fault, in lying idle during the night ; 
for, even by calling forth his light-infantry only, he might in 
a great measure have destroyed the army of the enemy du- 
ring their confusion in the passage of the river. The Romans 
were delivered, inched, from any immediate fears, as they 
had their camp in a place of safety ; but, among many other 
afflicting circumstances, their loss of reputation aifected them 
most. In a council held in presence of the consul, every one 
concurred in throwing the blame on the iEtolians, insisting 
that the panic and flight tobk place first among them ; and 
that then the other allied troops of the Grecian states followed 
their cowardly example. It was asserted, that five chiefs of 
the iEtolians were the first persons seen turning their backs. 
LXI. The Thessalians were publicly commended in a gene- 
ral assembly, and their commanders even received presents 
for their good behaviour. The spoils of the enemies who fell 
in the engagement, were brought to the King, out of which 
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he made presenta,— -to some, of remarkable armour, to some, 
of horses, and to others he gave prisoners. There were above 
one thousand five hundred shields ; the coats of mail and 
breast-plates amounted to more than one thousand, and the 
number of helmets, swords, and missile weapons of all sorts, 
was much greater. These spoils, ample in themselves, were 
much magnified in a speech which the King made to an as- 
sembly of the troops : he said, ^^ you ha^ anticipated the 
issue of the war : you have routed the best part of the ene- 
my^s force, the Roman cavalry, which they used to boast of 
as invincible. For, with them, the cavalry is the flower of 
their youth ; the cavalry is the seminary of their senate ; out 
of them they choose the members of that body, who after- 
wards are made their consuls ; out of them they elect their 
commanders. The spoils of these we have just now divided 
srtnongyou. Nor have you a less evident victory oyer their 
legions of infantry, who, stealing away in the night, filled the 
river with all the disorderly confusion of people shipwrecked, 
swimming here and there. But it will be easier for us to 
pass the Peneus in pursuit of the vanquished, than it was for 
them in the hurry of their fears ; and, immediately on our 
passing, we will assault their camp^ which we should have 
taken this morning if they had not run away. If they should 
choose to meet us in the field, be assufed that the event of a 
battle with the infantry will be similar to that of yesterday's 
dispute with the cavalry.'' Those troops who had gained 
the victory, while they bore on their shoulders the spoils of 
the enemies whom they had killed, were highly animated at 
hearing their own exploits, and, from what had passed, con- 
ceived sanguine hopes of the future ; while the infantry, es- 
pecially those of the Macedonian phalanx, were inflamed with 
emulation of the glory acquired by the other's, wishing impa- 
tiently for an opportunity to show their zeal in the King's ser- 
vice, and to acquire equal glory from the defeat of the ene- 
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my. The King then dismissed the assembly ; and next day, 
marching thence, pitched his camp at Mopsius, a hill situate 
half way between Tempe and Larissa. 

LXII. The Romans, without quitting the bank of the 
Peneus, removed their camp * to a pl^ite of greater safety, 
where they were joined by Misagehes, the Numidian, with 
one thousand horse, and a like number of foot, besides twen- 
ty-two elephants.* The King soon after held a council, on the 
general plan to be pursued ; and, as the presumption inspired 
by the late success had by this time subsided, some of his 
friends ventured to advise him to employ his good fortune, 
as the means of obtaining an honourable peace, rather than 
to let himself be so far transported with vain hopes, as to 
expose himself to the hazard of an irretrievable misfortune. 
They observed, that " td use" moderation in prosperity, and 
not to confide too much in the calm of present circumstances, 
was the part of a man of prudence, who deserved success ; 
and they recommended it to him to send to the consul, to 
renew the treaty, on the same terms which had been granted 
to his father by Titus Quintius, his conqueror ; for the war 
could never be terminated in a more glorious manner than 
by such a memorable battle, nor could any conjuncture afford 
firmer hopes of a lasting peace, as the Romans, dispirited by 
their defeat, would be more reasonable in a negotiation. But, 
should they, with their native obstinacy, refuse to accede to 
reasonable conditions, then gods and men would bear witness 
both to the moderation of Perseus, and to the stubborn pride 
of the others." The King's inclination was never averse 
from such measures ; and the majority, therefore, approved 
of the advice. The ambassadors sent to the consul, had 
audience in a full council, summoned for the purpose. They 
requested, that ^^ a peace might be concluded ; promising, 
that Perseus should pay the Romans the same tribute which 
was engaged for by Philip, and should evacuate the same 
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cities, lands, and places, ivhich Philip had evacuated." Such 
were the proposals of the ambassadors. When they with- 
drew, and the council took them under consideration, the 
Roman firmness prevailed in their determination. The prac- 
tice of that time was, to assume in adversity the countenance 
of prosperity, and in prosperity to moderate the temper. 
They resolved to give this answer : ^^ that peace should be 
granted on this only condition ; that the King should refer 
himself entirely to' the senate, who were to make such terms 
as {hey thought proper, and to determine concerning him, 
and concerning all Macedonia." When the ambassadors 
brought back this answer, such as were unacquainted with 
their usual mode of acting, were astonished at the obstinate 
perseverance of the Romans, and most people advised the 
King to make no farther mention of peace, for *^ the enemy 
would soon come to solicit that, which they nOw disdained 
when offered." But this haughtiness, as flowing from con- 
fidence in their own strength, created no small fears in the 
breast of Perseus, who continued his endeavours to prevail 

■ 

on the consul, offering a larger sum of money, if a peace 
might be purchased. The consul adhered inflexibly to his 
first answer. The King, therefore, at length despairing of 
success, determined to try again the fortune of war, and 
inarched back to Sycurium. 

LXIII. When the news of this battle of the cavalry spread 
through Greece, it produced a discovery of the wishes of the 
people. For, not only those who professed an attachment to 
the Macedonians, but the generality, who were bound to the 
Romans under the weightiest obligations, and some who had 
even felt the power and haughty behaviour of the Macedo- 
nians, — all received the account with joy ; and that, for no 
other cause, than out of an unaccountable passion, which 
actuates the vulgar, even in contests of sports, of favouring 
the worse and weaker party. Meanwhile, in Bceotia, the 
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praetor Lucretius pushed the siege of Haliartus with all im- 
aginable vigour. The besieged, though destitute of foreign 
aid, excepting some young Corinaeans, who had come into 
the town at the beginning of the siege, and without hope of 
relief, yet maintained the defence with courage beyond their 
strength. They made frequent irruptions against the works ; 
when the ram was applied, they crushed it to the ground by 
dropping on it a mass of lead ; and whenever those who di* 
rected the blows, changed' their position, they set all hands to 
work, and, collecting stones out of the rubbish, quickly erect- 
ed a new wall in the room of that which had been demolish- 
ed. The praetor, finding that he made but little progress by 
means of his machines, ordered scaling-ladders to be distri- 
buted among the companies, resolving to make a general as- 
sault on the walls. He thought the number of his men suf- 
ficient for this ; beside, that on one side of the city, which is 
bounded by a morass, it would neither be useful nor practi- 
cable to form an attack. Lucretius himself led two thousand 
chosen men to a place where two towers, and the wall be- 
tween them, had been thrown down ; hoping that, while he 
endeavoured to climb over the ruins, and the townsmen 
crowded thither to oppose him, some part or other might be 
left defenceless, and open to be mastered by scalade. The 
besieged were not remiss in preparing to repel his assault ; 
for, on the ground, overspread with the rubbish, they placed 
faggots of dry bushes, and stood with burning torches in 
their hands, in order to set them on fire ; that, being covered 
from the enemy by the smoke and flames, they might have 
time to fence themselves with a wall. But this plan was ren- 
dered abortive ; for there fell suddenly such a quantity of 
rain, as hindered the faggots from being kindled ; so that it 
was not difficult to clear a passage, by drawing them aside. 
Thus, while the besieged were attending to the defence of 
one particular spot, the walls were mounted b^ scalade in 
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many places at once. In the first tumult of storming the 
town, the old men and children, whom chance threw in the 
way, were put to the sword indiscriminately, while the men 
who carried arms fled into the citadel. Next day, these, 
having no remaining hope, surrendered, and were sold by 
public auction. Their number was about two thousand five 
hundred. The statues and pictures, with all the valuable 
booty,'were carried oS to the ships, and the city was rased 
to the ground. The praetor then led his army into Thebes, 
which fell into his hands without a dispute ; when he gave the 
city in possession to the exiles, and the party that sided with 
the Romans ; selling, as slaves, the families of those who were 
of the opposite faction, and favoured the King and the Ma- 
cedonians. As soon as he had finished this business in Boeo* 
tia, he marched back to the sea-coast to his fleet. 

JLXIV. During these transactions in Boeotia, Perseus lay 
a considerable time encamped at Sycurium. Having learned 
there, that the Romans were busily employed in collecting 
com from all the adjacent grounds, and that, when it was 
brought in, they cut ofi* the ears with sickles, each before his 
own tent, in order that the grain might be the cleaner when 
threshed, and had by this means formed large heaps of straw 
in all quarters of the camp, he conceived that he might set 
it on fire. Accordingly, he ordered torches, faggots, and 
bundles of tow, dipped in pitch, to be got ready ; and, thus 
prepared, he began his march at midnight, that he might 
make the attack at the first dawn, and without discovery. 
But his stratagem was frustrated : the uproar among the ad- 
vanced guards, who were surprised, alarmed the rest of the 
troops : orders were given to take arms with all speed, and 
the soldiers were instantly drawn up on the rampart and at 
the gates in readiness to defend the camp. Perseus imme- 
diately ordered his army to face about ; the baggage to go 
foremost, and the battalions of foot to follow, while himself, 
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with the cavalry and light infantry, kept behind, in order to 
cover the rear ; £Dr he expected, what indeed happened, that 
the enemy would pursue, and haraas the hindmost of his 
troops. There was a short scuffle between the light infantry, 
mostly in skirmishing parties. The infantry and cavalry re* 
turned to their camp, without any disturbance. After reap« 
ing all the corn in that quarter, the Romans removed into 
the territory of Cranno, which was yet untouched. While 
they lay there, without any apprehension of danger, from 
which they thought themselves secured by the distance be- 
tween the camps, and by the difficulty of the march, through 
a country destitute of water, as was that between Sycurium 
and Cranno, the King's cavalry and light infantry appeared 
suddenly, at the dawn of day, on the nearest hills, and caused 
a violent alarm. They had marched from Sycurium at noon, 
the preceding day, and had left their body of foot in the naxt 
plaini Perseus stood a short time on the hills, in expectation 
that the Romans might be tempted to come out with their 
cavalry ; but seeing that they did not move, he sent a horse* 
man to order the infantry to return to Sycurium, and he him* 
self soon followed. The Roman horse pursued at a small 
distance, in expectation of being able to pick up any scattered 
parties that might separate from the rest ; but, seeing them 
retreat in close order, and attentive to their standards and 
ranks, they desisted, and returned to their camp. 

LXV. The King, disliking such long marches, removed 
his camp to Mopsium ; and the Romans having cut down all 
the com about Cranno, marched into the lands of Phalanna. 
Perseus, being informed by a deserter, that they carried on 
their reaping there, without any armed guard, straggling at 
random through the fields, set out with one thousand horse* 
men and two thousand Thracians and Cretans, and, hasten* 
ing his march with all possible speed, fell on the Romans 
while quite unprepared. Nearly a thousand carta, with horses 
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haraesBed to them, most of them loaded, were seized, and 
about six hundred men were taken. The charge of guarding 
diis booty, and conducting it to the camp, he gave to a party 
of three hundred Cretans, and calling in the rest of his infan- 
try and the cavahy who were spread about, killing the ene« 
my, he led them against the nearest station, where any of their 
troops were posted, which he supposed might be overpower- 
ed without much difficulty. The commanding officer there 
was Lucius Pompeius, a military tribune ; who, while his 
men were dismayed by the sudden approach of the enemy, 
led them oif to a hill at a little distance, hoping to defend 
himself by means of the advantage of the ground, as he was 
inferior in number and strength. There he collected his men 
in a circular body, that, by closing their shields, they might 
guard themselves from arrows and javelins ; on which, Per- 
seus, surrounding the hill, ordered a party to strive to climb 
it on all sides, and come to close fighting, and the rest to 
throw missile weapons against them from a distance. The 
Romans were environed with dangers, in whatever manner 
they acted ; for they could not fight in a body, on account of 
the enemy who endeavoured to mount the hill ; and, if they 
broke their ranks in order to skirmish with these, they were 
exposed to the arrows and javelins. What galled them most 
severely was, a new kind of weapon invented in that war, and 
called Cestrophendanon. A dart, two palms in length, was 
fixed to a shaft, half a cubit long, and of the thickness of a 
man's fingery round which, as is commonly done with arrows, 
three feathers were tied, to bdance it. To throw this, they 
used a sling, which had two beds, unequal in size, and in the 
length of the strings. When the weapon was balanced in 
these, and the slinger whirled it round by the longer string 
and discharged it, it flew with the rapid force of a leaden bul- 
let. When one half of the soldiers had been wounded bv 
these and other weapons of all kinds, and the rest wrrc so 
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fittigued that they could hardly bear the weight of their arms, 
the King pressed them to surrender, assured them of safety, 
and sometimes promised them rewards i but not one could be 
prevailed on to yield. Just at this juncture, when they had 
determined to hold out till death, they were -unexpectedly 
cheered by the enlivening prospect of relief. For some of 
the foragers, having made their escape, and got back to the 
camp, acquainted the consul that the party was surrounded ; 
whereupon, alarmed for the safety of such a number of his 
countrymen, (for they were near eight hundred,' and all Ro« 
mans,) he set out with the cavalry and light infantry, joined 
by the newly-arrived Numidian auxiliaries, horse, foot, and 
elephants, leaving orders with the military tribunes, that the 
battalions of the legions should follow. He himself, having 
strengthened the light-armed auxiliaries with his own light 
infantry, hastened forward at their head to the hill. He was 
accompanied by Eumenes, Attains, and the Numidian prince 
Misagenes. 

LXVI. The first sight of the standards of their friends 
raised the distressed Romans from the lowest depth of des- 
pair, and inspired them with fresh spirits. Perseus's best 
plan would have been to have contented himself with his ac- 
cidental good fortune, in having killed and taken so many of 
the foragers, and not to have wasted time in besieging this 
detachment of the enemy ; or, after he had engaged in the 
attempt, as he was sensible that he had not a proper force 
with him, to have gone off, while he might, with safety ; in- 
stead of which, intoxicated with success, he waited for the 
arrival of the enemy, and sent people in haste to bring up the 
phalanx. 3ut it must have come too late for the exigency. 
From its rapid celerity, too, the men roust have engaged in 
all the disorder of a hurried march, against troops duly form- 
ed and prepared. The consul, arriving first, proceeded in- 
stantly to action. The Macedonians, for some time, made 
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resistance ; but finding themselves overmatched in every rw 
pect, and having lost three hundred foot, and twenty-four of 
the best of their horse, of what they call the sacred cohort, 
(among whom fell Antimachus, who commanded that body,) 
diey endeavoured to retreat: but this was conducted in a 
manner more disorderly and confused than the battle itself. 
As the phalanx, after receiving the hasty order, was march- 
ing at full speed, it met first, in a narrow pass, the carts la- 
den with com, with the mass of prisoners. These they put 
to the sword, and both parties suflFered by this encounter 
abundance of trouble and perplexity : but none waited till the 
troops might pass in some sort of order, but the soldiers tum- 
bled the loads down a precipice, which was the only possible 
way to clear the road, and the horses being goaded, pushed 
furiously through the crowd. Scarcely had they disentangled 
themselves from the disorderly throng of the prisoners, when 
they met the King's party and the discomfited horsemen. 
And now the shouts of the men, calling to their comradeitf to 
go back, raised a scene of consternation and tumult, not un- 
like a total rout ; insomuch, that if the enemy had ventured 
to enter the defile, and carry the pursuit a little farther, they 
might have done them very great damage. But the consul, 
when he had relieved his party from the hill, content with 
that moderate share of success, led back his troops to the 
camp. Some authors affirm, that a general engagement took 
place that day, in which eight thousand of the enemy were 
killed, among whom were Sopater and Antipater, two of the 
King's generals; and about two thousand eight hundred 
taken, with twenty-seven military standards ; that the victory 
was not without loss on the side of the Romans, for that above 
four thousand three hundred fell, and five standards of the 
left wing of the allies were lost. 

LXVIl. The event of this day revived the spirits of the 
Romans, and greatly disheartened Perseus ; insomuch that. 
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Vter ataying at Mopsium a few days, which were employed 
chiefly in burying his dead, he left a very strong garrbon at 
Gonnus, and led back his army into Macedonia. He left 
Timotheus, one of his generals, with a small party at Phila, 
ordering him to endeavour to gain the affection of the Mag* 
nesians, and other neighbouring states. On his arrival at 
Pella, he sent his troops to their winter quarters, and pro* 
ceeded with Cotys to Thessalonica. There an account was 
received, that Atlesbis, a petty prince of Thrace, and Com^ 
gus, an officer belonging, to Eumenes, had made an inroad 
into the domimons of Cotys, and seized on the district called 
Marene. Seeing, therefore, the necessity of letting Cotjrs 
go home to defend bis own terrritories, he honoured him, at 
h'ls departure, with very magnificent presents, and paid to his 
cavalry two hundred talents,* which was but half a year's 
pay, though he had agreed to give them the pay of a whole 
year. The consul, hearing diat Perseus had left the country, 
marched his army to Gonnus, in hopes of being able to take 
that town^ It stands directly opposite to the pass of Tempe, 
and close to the entrance of it; so that it serves as the safest 
barrier to Macedonia, and renders a descent into Thessaly 
easy. But the city, from the nature of its situation, and the 
strength of the garrison, was impregnable ; he therefore gave 
up the design, and turning his route to Perrhsebia, took 
Mallsea at the first assault, and demolished it ; and, after re* 
ducing Tripolis, and the rest of Perrhsebia, returned to La- 
rissa. From that place he sent home Eumenes and Attains, 
and quartered Misagenes and his Numidians, for the winter, 
in the nearest towns of Thessaly. One half of his army he 
distributed through Thessaly, in such a manner, that while 
all had commodious winter quarters, they served, at the same 
time, as a defcrnce to the cities. He sent Quintus JVIucius, 
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lieutenant-general, with two thousand men, to secure Am* 
dracia, and dismissed all the allied troops belonging to the 
Grecian states, except t)ie Achacans. With the other half of 
his army he marched into the Achaean Phthioti?; where, 
finding Pteleum deserted by the inhabitants, he levelled it to 
the ground. The people of Antron made a voluntary sur** 
render, and he* then marched against Larissa : this city was 
likewise deserted, the whole multitude taking refuge in the 
citadel, to which^he laid siege. First, the Macedonian gar* 
rison, belonging to the King, withdrew through fear ; and 
then the townsmen, on being abandoned by them, surrender- 
ed immediately. He then hesitated whether he should first 
attack Demetrius, or take a view of affairs in iBceotia. The 
Thebans, being harassed by the Coronseans, pressed him 4o 
go into BoBOtia ; wherefore, in compliance with their entrea- 
ties, and because that country would afford better winter 
quarters than Magnesia, he led his army thither. 
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Several prxtora punished for cruelty and avarice in the adnunistration cf 
their pro^nces. Publiug Licintus Crassus, proconsul, takes several cities 
in Greece, which he plunders, and treats the inhabitants with great cru- 
elty ; the captives, which he had sold as slaves, restored to their free- 
dom by a decree of the senate. Successful operations of King Perseus 
in Thrace and lUjoicum. Commotions excited in Spain by Olonicus ; 
suppressed. 

I. DURING that summer, in which the Romans were 

worsted in Thessaly in one battle of the cavahy* 
Y R 581 • • 

R r'ln' ^^^ successful in another, the lieutenant general, 

sent by the consul to Illyricum, having reduced, 
by force of arms, two opulent cities, gave the inhabitants all 
their effects, in hopes, by the reputation of his clemency, to 
allure to submission the inhabitants of Camus, a city strongly 
fortified. But he could neither persuade them to surrender, 
nor hope to get the better of them by a siege. That the 
fatigue, therefore, which his soldiers had undergone in the 
two sieges, might not be quite fruitless, he sacked those ci- 
ties, which he had spared before. The other consul, Caius 
Cassius, performed nothing worth menUon in Gaul, the pro- 
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vince that fell to his lot ; but made an ill-judged attempt to 
lead his army through Illyricum to Macedonia. His having 
undertaken that march the senate learned from deputies of 
Aquileians, who came to represent, that their colony, which 
was new, weak, and but indifferently fortified, lay in the midst 
of hostile states, Istrians and lUyi-ians ; and to beg the senate 
to take into consideration some method of strengthening it. 
These, being asked whether they wished that matter to be 
given in chiarge to the consul, Caius Cassius, replied, that 
Cassius, after assembling his forces at Aquileia, had set out 
on a march through Illyricum into Macedonia. The fact 
was at first deemed incredible, and it was generally supposed 
that he had gone on an expedition against the Camians, or per- 
haps the Istrians. The Aquileians then said, that all that they 
knew, or could take upon them to affirm was^ that the sol- 
diers had been furnished with com for thirty days, and that 
guides, who knew the roads from Italy to Macedonia, had 
been sought for, aiid carried with him. The senate were 
highly displeased that the consul should presume to act so 
improperly, as to leave his own province, and remove into 
that of another ; leading his army through unknown and dan- 
gerous roads, through foreign states, thereby opening, for so 
many nations, a passage into Italy. It was unanimously de- 
creed, that the praetor Caius Sulpicius should nominate out 
of the senate three deputies, who should set out that very 
day, make all possible haste to overtake the consul, and 
charge him not to engage in* any war except that authorized 
by a vote of the senate. The three deputies accordingly left 
the city ; they were Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, Marcus 
Fulyius, and Publius Marcius Rex. The fears entertained 
for the consul and his army caused the business of fortifying 
Aquileia to be postponed for that time. 

II. Then were introduced to ihe senate ambassadors from 
several states of both the Spains ; who, after complaining of 
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Ae avarice and pride of the Roman magistrates, fell on their 
knees, and implored the senate not to suffer them, who were 
their allies, to be more cruelly plundered and iU-treated than 
their enemies. Among other hardships, it was clearly prov- 
ed, that considerable sums of money had been extorted from 
them. A charge was thtrtfort given to Lucius Canuleius, 
the praetor to whom Spain was allotted, to appoint, out of the 
body of the senate, five judges delegate, to try each person 
against whom demands of money might be made by the Spa-, 
niards ; and that they should give the latter power to choose 
their patrons. The ambassadors were then called into the 
house ; the decree of the senate was read to them, and they 
were ordered to select their protect;ors : on which (hey named 
four, — Marcus Porcius Cato, Publius Cornelius Scipio, son 
of Cneius, Lucius iGmilius Paullus, son of Lucius, and Caius 
Sulpicius Gallus. Their first application to the judges was 
•gainst Marcus Titinius, who had been praetor in Hither 
Spain in the consulate of Aulus Manlius and Marcus Junius. 
The cause was twice adjourned, and on the third hearing the 
accused was acquitted. A separation took place between the 
ambassadors of the two provinces ; and the states of Hither 
Spain chose for their patrons, Marcus Cato and Scipio ; those 
of Farther Spain, Lucius Paullus and Sulpicius Gallus. The 
states of the hither province brought to trial, before the 
judges, Publius Furius Philus : those of the farther, Marcus 
Matienus ; the former of whom had been praetor, three years 
before, in the consulate of Spurius Postumius and Quintus 
Mucins ; and the latter, two years before, when Lucius Pos- 
tumius and Marcus Popillius were consuls. Both were ac- 
cused of most heinous crimes, and the causes were adjourned ; 
but, upon the re-hearing, it was represented on their behalf, 
that they had quitted the country, and were gone into volun- 
tary exile, — Furius to Praene^te ; Matienus to Tibur. There 
was a report, that the complainants were not suffered, by 
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their patrons^ to bring charges agauist people of high birth 
and power ; a suspicion that was strengthened by the beha« 
viour of the praetor Canuleius ^ for he neglected that business, 
aiid applied himself to the enlisting of soldiers ; and then 
suddenly went oflF to his province, lest more accusations 
might be brought by the Spaniards. Although past transac- 
tions were thus consigned to silence^ yet the senate tgok some 
care of the interest of the Spaniards in future : they passed 
an order, that the Roman magistrates should not have the 
valuation of the com ; nor should they compel the Spaniards 
to compound for their twentieths, at such prices as they were 
pleased to impose ; and that officers should not be placed in 
command of dieir towns for the purpose of exacting money. 

III. There came also from Spain, an extraordinary em- 
bassy, from a body of men who had never before been heard 
of. They represented, that they were the offspring of Ro« 
man soldiers and Spanish women, who had not been joined 
in marriage; that their number amounted to more than four 
thousand ; and they petitioned for a grant of some town to 
be allotted to them for their residence. The senate decreed, 
that ^^ they should exhibit their pretensions before Lucius 
Canuleius ; and that as many as he should judge deserving 
of freedom, should be settled as a colony at Carteia, on the 
ocean. That such of the present inhabitants of Carteia, as 
wished to remain there, should have the privilege of being 
considered as colonists, and should have lands assigned them ; 
that this should be deemed a Latine settlement, and be called 
a colony of freedmen." At this time arrived frt>m Africa, 
Gulussa, son of King Masinissa, as ambassador from his 
father ; and likewise ambassadors from Carthage. Gulussa 
was first introduced to the senate, where he gave a detail of 
the succours sent by his father to the maintenance of the war 
in Macedonia, and assured them, that if they chose to lay 
any farther commands on him, he would cheerfully execute 
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them, in gratitude for the many favours conferred .oq him by 
the Roman people. He warned the Conscript Fathers to be 
on their guard against the treachery of the Carthaginians, 
who ^^ had formed the design of fitting oUt a powerful fleet, 
in favour, as they pretended, of the Romans, and against the 
Macedonians ; but when it should be equipped, and ready 
for actioj^, they would have it in their power to make thejr 
own option which party they would treat as a friend, and 
which as a foe." # # # * # * * 

**#####* # # 

IV. During' the following' year^ in which Aulus Hosti'- 
lius Mancinus and Aulus Atilius Serranus were 
B C 170 ^^'**^^» ^^^ Celtiberians raised disturbances in 
Spain J beings iristigated by a strange kind of 
leader named Olonicus, He was a man of great cunning 
and boldness ; and showing himself to the people^ brandish^ 
ing a silver spear^ which he pretended was sent to him 
from Heaven^ with the agitation of a person inspired^ he 
had attracted universal attention. Having formed the mad 
design of destroying the Roman general^ he came to the 
camp xviih a single accomplice in the dusk of the evenings and 
was killed by a centinel with a javelin. His attendant met 
with the same fate. The prator immediately ordered both 
their heads to be cut off and fixed on spears^ and to be sent 
thus to their camp by some of their prisoners. When these 
arrived with their charge, such a panic ensued, that if the 
Romans had instantly advanced to the camp, they might have 
taken it : as it was, a general flight took place. Many, on 
this^ advised to send ambassadors, and supplicate for peace ; 
while a great number of states, on hearing of the affair, made 
their submission. These all asserted their innocence, laying 
the entire blame on the two who had suffered for their in- 
tended crime ; on which the praetor granted them pardon, 
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and proceeded immediately to the other states, every one of 
which acknowledged his authority ; so that in traversing all 
that tract of country, where, a short time before, the flames 
of war had raged with the greatest violence, he had not 
once occasion to employ his arms, but found every thing in 
a state of peace and quietness. This lenity shown by the 
praetor, was* the more pleasing to the senate and people^ as 
the conduct of the consul Licinius, and the praetor Lucre- 
tius, in the war in Greece, had been miarked with uncommon 
avarice and cruelty. The plebeian tribunes, daily, in their 
speeches to the people, censured Lucretius for being absent, 
though it was alleged in his favour, that he was abroad on 
the business of the public. But so little was then known of 
what passed, even in the vicinity of Rome, that he was, at 
that very time, at his own estate near Antium ; and, with 
money amassed in his expedition, was bringing water thither 
from the river Locrina ; for the execution of which work, it 
is said, he had agreed to pay one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand asses*. He also decorated the temple of iGsculapius 
with pictures taktn from among the spoils. But the current 
of the public displeasure, and of disgrace, was diverted from 
Lucretius and turned on his successor, by ambassadors who 
came from Abdera. These stood weeping at the door of the 
senate-house, and complained, that ^^ their town had been 
stormed and plundered by Hortensius. His only reason,'' 
^hey said, ** for destroying their city was, that, on his de- 
manding from them one hundred thousand denariusesf, and 
fifty thousand measures of wheat, they had requested time 
until they could send ambassadors on the subject, both to the 
consul Hostilius, and to Rome ; and that they had scarcely 
reached the consul, when they heard that the town was storm- 
ed, their nobles beheaded, and the rest sold for slaves.'' At 
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thb the senate expressed much indignation, and passed a de* 
cree respecting the people of Abdera, of the same purport 
with that which they had passed concerning the Coronaeans. 
They also ordered Quintus Maenius, the prstor, to publish 
notice, as had b^en done the year before, in a general asscm* 
Uy. Two ambassadors, Caius Sempronius BUesus and Sei^ 
tus Julius Caesar, were sent to restore the Abderites to liber- 
ty ; and were likewise commissioned to deliver a message 
from the senate to die consul Hostilius, and to the praetor 
Hortensius, that the senate judged the war made on the Ab- 
derites to be unjust, and had directed that $31 those who were 
in servitude should be sought out and restored to liberty. 

V. At the same time, complaints were made to the senate, 
by ambassadors from Cincibilus, a King of the Gauls, against 
Caius Cassius, who had been consul the year before, and was 
then a military tribune in Macedonia, under Aulus Hostilius. 
His brother made a speech to the senate, sa3ang, that Caius 
Cassius had entirely wasted the country of the Alpine Gabls, 
their allies, and carried off into slavety many thousands of 
their people. Ambassadors came likewise firom the Carnians, 
Istrians, and lapidians, who Represented, that ^^the consul 
Cassius, at first, after obliging them to furnish him with 
guides to conduct his army, which he was leading into Ma* 
cedonia, had gone away in a peaceable manner, as if to carry 
war elsewhere ; but that, when he had proceeded half way, 
he returned, and overran their country, committing every 
act of hostility, and spreading depredations and fires through 
every quarter ; nor had they been yet able to discover for 
what reason the consul treated them as enemies.*' The ab- 
sent prince of the Gauls, and the states present, were an- 
swered, that *^ the senate had no previous knowledge of those 
acts of which they complained ; nor did they approve of 
them. But that it would still be unjust to condemn, unheard 
and absent, a man of consular rank, especially as he was em- 
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ployed ri>Toad in the business of die public. That^ when 
CaiuB Cassius should come home from Macedonia, if they 
chose then to prosecute their complaints against him, face to 
£ice, the senate, after examining the matter, would endeavour 
to give them satisfaction." It was farther resolved, that am* 
bassadors should be sent to those nations, (two to the transal* 
pine chieftain, and three to the other states,) to notify to 
them the determinations of the senate. They voted, that 
presents, to the amount of two thousand assets* should be 
sent to the ambassadors ; and to the prince, and his brother, 
some of extraordinary value: two chains, containing five 
pounds weight of gold ; five silver vases, amounting to twen* 
ty pounds ; two horses, fully caparisoned, with grooms to 
attend them, and horsemen's armour and cloaks, besides 
suits of apparel to their attendants, both freemen and slaves. 
These were presented, to them ; and, on their request, they- 
were indulged with the liberty of purchasing ten horses each, 
and carrying them out of Italy. Caius LsBlius and Marcus 
iEmilius were sent ambassadors with the Gauls, to the north* 
em side of the Alps ; and Caius Sicinius, Publius Cornelius 
Blasio, and Titus Memmius, to the other states. 

VI. Embassies from many states of Greece and Asia 
arrived . at Rome at the same time. The first that had 
audience of the senate were the Athenians, who repre* 
sented, that ^^ they had sent what ships and soldiers they had 
to the consul Publius Licinius,and the praetor Caius Lucre* 
tins, who did not think proper to employ their forces, but or* 
dered the state \o furnish one hundred thousand measures of 
com; and, notwithstanding the sterility of the soil, and that 
they fed even the husbandmen with imported grain, yet, that 
they might not appear deficient in their duty, they had made 
up that quantity, and were re^dy to perform any other service 
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that might be required of them." The Milesians pretended 
not to any past service, but promised readily to afford any 
assistance in the war which the senate should think proper to 
demand. The Alabandians said, that they had erected a 
temple to the city of Rome, and instituted anniversary games 
to her divinity ; that they had brcTught a golden crown, of 
fifty pounds weight, to be deposited in the Capitol, as an of* 
fering to Jupiter supremely good and great ; also three hun* 
dred horsemen^s bucklers, which they were ready to deliver 
to. any person appointed to receive them ; and they requested 
permission to lodge the said offering as intended, and to per- 
form sacrifice. The same request was* made by ambassadors 
from Lampsacus, who brought a crown, of eighty pounds 
weight, and represented to the senate, that ^^ they had re- 
nounced the party of Perseus as soon as the Roman army ap- 
peared in Macedonia, though they had been under the do- 
minion of that monarch, and formerly of Philip. In return 
for which, and for their having contributed every assistance 
in their power to the Roman commanders, they only request- 
ed to be admitted into the friendship of the Roman people ; 
and that, if peace should be made with Perseus, there might 
be a special clause in their favour, to prevent their falling 
again into his power." The rest of the ambassadors receiv« 
ed gracious answers, and the praetor, Quintus Maenius, was 
ordered to enrol the people of Lampsacus as allies. Presents 
were made to all, two thousand asses to each. The Alaban- 
dians were desired to carry back the bucklers into Macedonia, 
to the consul Aulus Hostilius. At the sam£ time came am- 
bassadors from Africa ; those of the Carthaginians acquaint- 
ed the senate, that they had brought down to the sea coast 
a million of measures of wheat, and five hundred thousand 
of barley, " to be transported to whatever place the senate 
should order. They were sensible," they said, " that this 
offer, and act of duty, were very inferior to the deserts of the 
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JKomtn peopk, and to their own inclinatioiis ; bat that, on 
many other occasions, when the afeirs of both nations flou- 
rished, they had performed the duties of futhful and grateful 
allies." In like manner, ambassadors from Masinissa offered 
the same quantity of wheat, one thousand two hundred horse- 
men, and twelve, elephants ; desiring, that if ho could be of 
service in any other particular, the senate would lay their 
commands on him, which he would execute with as much 
zeal as what he had proposed himself. Thanks were return- 
ad' both ,to the Carthaginians and to the King ; and they were 
requested to send the supplies, which they promised, into 
Macedonia, to the consul Hostilius. A present of two thou- 
sand asses was made to each of the ambassadors. 

yil. Ambassadors of the Cretans mentioned, that they 
had sent into Macedonia the archers demanded by the con- 
sul PuUius Licinius ; but, being interrogated they did not 
deny, that a greater number of these were in the army of 
Perseus than in that of the Romans : on which they received 
this answer ; that *^ if the Cretans were candidly and sincere- 
ly resolved to prefer the friendship of the Roman people 
to that of King Perseus, the Roman senate, on their part, 
would answer them as allies who could be relied on." In the 
mean time, they were desired to tell their countrymen, that 
^^ the senate required that the Cretan^ should endeavour to 
call home, as soon as possible, all the soldiers who were in 
the service of King Perseus." The Cretans being dismissed, 
the ambassadors from Chalcis were called, the chief of whom, 
by name Miction, having lost the use of his limbs, was car- 
ried on a litter : which demonstrated that their business was 
a matter of extreme necessity ; since, either a man, in that 
infirm state, had not thought proper to plead ill health in ex- 
cuse from being employed, or the plea had not been admitted. 
After premising, that no other part was alive but his tongue, 
which served him to deplore the calamities of his country, he 
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represented, first, the friendly assistance given by hisi state to 
die Roman commanders and armies, both on former occa* 
aions, and in the war with Perseus ; and then, the instances 
of pride, avarice, and cruelty, which his countrymen had suf* 
fered from the Roman praetor, Caius Lucretius, and were, at 
tfiat very time, suffering from Lucius Hortensius ; notwith*- 
standing which, they were resolved to endure all hardships, 
should they be even more grievous thtm they underwent at 
present, rather than give themselves up to the power of Ma- 
cedon. ** With regard to Lucretius and Hortensius, tfaey 
knew that it had been safer to "have shut their gates against 
them, than to receive them into the city. For those cities, 
which had so done, remained in safety, as Emathea, Arophi- 
polis, Maronea, and iEnus ; whereas, in Chalcis, the temples 
were robbed of all their ornaments. Caius Lucretius had 
carried off in ships, to Antium,the plunder amassed by such 
sacrilege, and dragged persons of free condition into slavery ; 
the property of the allies of the Roman people was subjected 
to rapine, and suffered daily depredations. For, pursuing the 
practice of Caius Lucretius, Hortensius kept the crews of hb 
ships in lodgings both in summer and winter alike ; so that 
their houses were filled with a crowd of seamen, and those 
men, who showed no regard to propriety, either in their 
words or actions, lived among the inhabitants, their wives, 
and children.*' 

VIII. The senate resolved to call Lucretius before them, 
that he might argue the matter in person, and exculpate him* 
self. But when he appeared, he heard many more crimes 
alleged against him than had been mentioned in his absence ; 
and two more weighty and powerful accusers stood forth in 
support of the charges, Marcus Juventius Thalna and Cneius 
Aufidius, plebeian tribunes. These not only arraigned him 
bitterly in the senate, but dragged him out into the assembly 
of the people ; and there, reproaching him with many heinous 
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crimes^ they instituted a legal prosecution against bim. By 
Older of the senate, the praetor, Quintus Maenius, gave this 
answer to the ambassadors of Chalcis : that ^* the senate ac* 
knowledged their account of the good offices done by them 
to the Roman people, both on former occasions and during 
the. present war, to be true $ and that they retained a proper 
Sense of thdr friendly conduct 2 that^ as to the ill treatment^ 
which. they complained of haying received formerly from 
Caius Lucretius, and now from Lucius Hortensius, Roman 
pnetors, it could not possibly be supposed that such things 
were done with the approbation of the senate. It should be 
considered that the Roman people had made war on Per- 
seus, and, before that, on his. father Philip, for the express 
purpose of asserting the liberties of Greece, and not of sub- 
jecting friends and allies to such treatment from their magis- 
trates : that they would give them a letter to the pnetor Lu«- 
dus Hortensiusi informing him^ that the proceedings, of which 
the people of Chalcis complained, were highly dbpleasing to 
the senate ; charging hitn to take care that all free persons, 
who had been reduced to slavery, should be sought out as 
aoon as possible, and restored to liberty ; and commanding 
that no seamen, except the masters of vessels, should be per- 
mitted to lodge on shore." Pursuant to the senate's order, a 
letter, to this purport, was written to Hortensius. A present 
of two thousand (uses was made to each of the ambassadors, 
and carriages were hired for Miction, at the public expence, 
to carry him commodiously to Brundusium. When the day 
of Caius Lucretius's trial came, the tribunes pleaded against 
him before the people, and demanded that he should be fined 
in the sum of one million of asses.;* and the tribes proceed- 
ing to vote, every one of the thirty-five pronounced him 
guilty, and confirmed the fine. 
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IX. In Liguria, nothing of moment occurred in that 
year ; for the enemy made no hostile attempt, nor did tiie 
consul march his legions into their country ; on the contrary, 
seeing a certain prospect of peace, he discharged the sol* 
diers of the two Roman legions within simty days after lus 
arrival in the province, sent the troops of the Latint con- 
federates early into winter-quarters at Luna and Pis«, and 
himself, with the cavalry, visited most of the towns* in die 
Gallic province. Although there was no open war any where 
but in Macedonia, yet there was reason to suspect the de« 
signs of Gentius, King of Illyria. • The senate, therefore, 
voted that eight ships, fully equipped, should be sent from 
Brundusium to Issa, to Caius Furius, lieutenant-general, who, 
with only two vessels belonging to the inhabitants, held die 
government of that island. In this squadron were embarked 
four thousand soldiers, whom the prsetor, Quintus Msenius, 
in pursuance of a decree of the senate, had raised in the 
quarter of Italy opposite Ill3rria ; and the consul Hostiltus 
sent Appius Claudius, with four thousand foot, into Illyria, 
to protect the neighbouring states^ But Appius Claudius, 
not content with the force which he brought with him, col- 
lected aid from the allies, until he made up the number of 
eight thousand men ; and, after overrunning all that country, 
took post at Lychnidus in the territory of the Dassaretians. 

X. Not far from hence was Uscana, a town generally deem- 
ed part of the dominions of Perseus. It contained ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, and a small party of Cretans, who served 
as a garrison. From this place messengers came, secretly, 
to Claudius, telling him, that ^^ if he brought his army nearer, 
there would be people ready to put the town into his hands ; 
and that it would be well worth his while ; for he would find 
booty sufficient to satisfy the utmost wishes, not only of his 
friends, but of his soldiers." Such alluring hopes blinded 
his understandmg to that degree, that he neither detained 
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iir^of those who came, nor reqtured hostages for his security, 
In a business which was to be transacted chmdestinely and 
treacherously ; neiih^ did he send scouts to examine mat- 
ters, nor require an oath from the messengers ; but, on the 
day .appunted, he left Lychnidus, and pitched his camp 
twelfe miks fi^om the dty, which was the object of his de- 
sign. At the fourdi Watch, he set out, leaving about one 
thousand men to gnitod the camp. His forces, extending 
AemseWes in a long irregular train, and in loose disorder, 
were separated, by mistaking their way in the nighty and 
arrived in this state at the city. Their carelessness increased 
when they saw not a soldier on the walls. But, as soon as 
th^ approached within a weapon's cast, 4 sally was made 
from two gates af once. Besides the shout raised by these, 
atiiemendous noise was heard on the walls, composed of the 
ydls of women and the sound of brazen instruments, while 
the rabble of the place, inixed with a multitude of slaves, 
made the air resound with various cries. Struck by such a 
number of terrifying circumstances, the Romans were un* 
able to support the first onset ; so that a greater number of 
them were killed flying than fighting, and scarcely two thou- 
sand, with the lieutenant-general himself, effected their es- 
cape. The distance from the camp being great, numbers 
sunk under fatigue, and were overtaken by the fenemy. Ap- 
pius, without even halting in the camp to collect his strag- 
gilers, which would have been the means of saving many, led 
back, directly, to Lychnidus, the remains of his unfortunate 
army. 

XL These, and other unfavourable occurrences in Mace* 
donia were learned from Sextus Digitius, a military tribune, 
who came to Rome to perform a sacrifice. These advices 
having rendered the senate apprehensive of some greater 
disgrace ensuing, they deputed Marcus Fulvius Flaccus and 
Marcus Caninius Rebilus to go to Macedonia^ and bring 
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ccitam infarpiitioii of all transactioas there ; at the aame 
tiiM caderittg that die consul Aulus HofttUiiis shoidd Bum* 
mom the aMemUy for the election of coDftuls, so as that it 
Might be held. in the month of January, and should come 
home to the citjr as soon as possible^ In the meantime it 
was resolved, that the pretor Marcus Recius should call 
home to Rome, by proclamaticm, all the senators, from eveiy 
part of Italy, except such as were absent on public business i 
and that such as were in Rome should not go farther than 
one mile from the city. All this was dona pursuant to the 
votes of the senate* The election pf coosab was held on. die 
fourth day before the calends of February • The persons chosen 
were, Quintus Marcius Philippus, a second time, and Cneiiis 
Servilius Capio. Three days after, were appointed prtttorpi 
Caios Decimius, Marcus Claudius Marcellusi Cmui^ S«l- 
picius GalluB, Caius Marcius Figulus,- Servius Cornelius 
Lentulus, and Publius Fonteius , Capito. To the prfftors 
elect were assigned^ besides the two city provinces, thfse 
four : Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, and the fleet. Towards the end of 

■ 

Februrary the deputies returned from Macedonia, and gave 
an account of the successful enterprises of Perseus during the 
preceding summer, and of the great fears which had taken 
possession of the allies of the Roman people, on account of 
so many cities being reduced under the King's power. They 
reported, that ^^ the consul's troops were very thin, in con- 
sequence of leave of absence being granted to great num- 
bers, with the view of gaining the good will of the men ; 
the blame of which the consul laid upon the military tri- 
bunes, and they, on the other hand, on the consul. The dis- 
grace sustained through the rashness of Claudius,'' they re- 
presented as ^^ not so considerable as was supposed ; because, 
of the men who were lost very few were natives of Italy, the 
greatest part being the soldiers raised in that country by an 
irregular levy." The consuls elect received orders, imme- 
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diately on entering into office, to propose the affairs of Mace- 
donia to the consideration of the senate; and Italy and Mace- 
donia were appointed their provinces. An intercalation was- 
made in the calendar of this year, intercalary calends being 
feckoned on the third day after the feast of Terminus. Xhere 
died of the priests during this year, Lucius Flaminius, augur y 
and two pontiflfs, Lucius Furius Philus, and Caius Livius 
Salinator. In the room of Furius, the pontiffs chose Titus 
Manlius Torquatus, and in that 6f Livius, Marcus Servilius. 
* XII. In the beginning of the ensuing year, the new con- 
suls, Quintus Marcius and Cnelus Servilius, hav- 
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ing proposed the distribution of the provinces for n'r igg* 

consideration, the senate voted that they should, 
without delay, either setde between themselves about Mace- 
donia and Italy, or cast lots for them ; and that, before the 
lot should decide this matter, and while the destination of 
each was uncertain, lest interest might have any influence, 
the supplies of men, requisite for each province, should be 
ordered. For Macedonia were voted six thousand Roman 
foot and six thousand of the Latine allies, two hundred and 
fifty Roman horse, and three hundred of the allies. The old 
soldiers were to be discharged, so that there should be in each 
Roman legion no more than six thousand foot and three hun- 
dred horse. The number of Roman citizens, which the other 
consul was to enlist for a reinforcement, was not precisely de- 
termined ; there was only this limitation mentioned, that he 
should raise two legions, each of them to contain five thou- 
sand two hundred foot, and three hundred horse. Of Latine 
infantry, a larger number was decreed to him than to his col- 
league ; no less than ten thousand foot, with six hundred 
horse. An order was given for raising four other legions, to 
serve wherever occasion might require. The consuls were 
not allowed the appointment of the military tribunes ; they 
were created by the votes of the people. TTie Latine con- 
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federates were ordered to furnish uxteen thousand foot and 
one thousand horse. This force was intended only to be kept 
in readiness, to march out should any exigency demand it- 
Macedonia engrossed the greatest share of the senate's at- 
tention ; they ordered, that one diousand Roman citizens, of 
the rank of fireedmen, should be enlisted in Italy, as seamen, 
to man the fleet, and the same number in Sicily ; and. that 
the praetor, to whose lot the government of the latter prpvince 
fell, should take care to cairy these over to Macedonia^ to 
whatever place the fleet should be stationed at. To recruit 
the army in Spain, three thousand Roman foot 'and three 
hundred horse were voted. With regard to that army, too^ 
the number of men in each legion was limited to five thou- 
sand foot and three hundred and thirty horse. Beudes these, 
the praetor, to whose lot Spain should fall, was ordered to 
levy from the allies four thousand foot and three hundosd 
horse. 

XIII. I am well aware, that, through the same duregard 
to religion, which has led men into the present prevailing 
opinion, of the gods never giving portents of any fature 
events, no prodigies are now either reported to government, 
or recorded in histories. But for my part, while I am wri- 
ting the transactions of ancient times, my sentiments, I know 
not how, become antique ; and I feel a kind of religious awe, 
which compels me to consider that events, which the men of 
those days, renowned for wisdom, judged deserving of the 
attention of the state and of public expiation, must certainly 
be worthy of a place in my history. From Anagnia two pro- 
digies were reported this year : that a blazing torch was seen 
in the air ; and that a cow spoke, and was maintained at the 
public expence. About the same time, at Mintumse, the sky 
appeared as in a blaze of fire. At Reate, a shower of stones 
fell. At Cumae, the image of Apollo, in the citadel, shed 
tears during three days andthree nights. In the city of Rome, 
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die keeper of a temple asserted, that in that of Fortune, a 
snake, with a mane like that of a horse, had been seen by 
many ; and another, that, in the temple of F6rtuna Primige- 
nia, on the hill, a palm sprung up in the court, and that a 
shower of blood fell in the middle of the day. There were 
two others not attended to : one, because it happened in a 
place belonging to a private person ; Titus M arcius JPigulus 
having reported, that a palm sprung up in the inner court of 
his house : the other, because it occurred in a foreign place, 
Fregellse,*-where, in the house of Lucius Atreus, a spear, 
trhich he had bought for his son, who was a soldier, burned, 
as ws» said, for more .than two hours, yet no part of it was 
consumed. The decemvirs, having consulted the books, 
with regard to the public prodigies, directed, that die consuls 
should sacrifice forty of the larger victims to the deities, 
whom they pointed out ; that a supplication should be per- 
formed ; and that all the magistrates should sacrifice victims 
of the larger kinds, in all the temples, and the people Wear 
garlands. All this was performed accordingly. 

XIV. Then was held an assembly, for tRe creation of cen- 
sors, which office was canvassed for by several of the first 
men in the state ; €aius Valerius Lsevinus, Lucius Postu- 
mius Albinus, Publius Mudius Scsevola, Marcus Junius Bru- 
tus, Caius Claudius Pulcher, and Tiberius Sempronius Grac- 
chus. The two last were created censors by the Roman 
people in assembly. As, on account of the Macedonian war, 
the business of levying troops was deemed of more import- 
ance than usual, the consuls made a complaint to the senate 
against the plebeians, that even the younger men^did not 
obey their summons. But, in opposition to them, Caius Sul- 
picius and Marcus Claudius, (ribunes of the people, pleaded 
in favour of the plebeians ; assertmg, that ^^ the levying of 
soldiers proved difficult, not to the consuls in general, but to 
such consuls as affeaed popularity ; that these enlisted no 
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man against his inclination ; and that, to convince the Con- 
script Fathers of the truth of this, the praetors, who in their 
office had less power and authority, would, with their appro- 
bation, complete the levies." That business was accordingly 
committed to the care of the prstors by an unanimous vote of 
the senate, not without great murmuring on the part of the 
consuls. The censors, in order to forward it, published, in 
a general assembly, the following notice : that ^^ they would 
make it a rule in conducting the survey, that, besides the 
common oath taken by all citizens, the younger part should 
swear, when challenged, in this manner, — You are younger 
than forty-six years, and you shall attend at the levy, pursu- 
ant to the edict of Caius Claudius and Tiberius Sempronius, 
censors ; And this, too, as often as there shall be. a levy held 
by any magistrate during the aforesaid censors' continuance 
in office, if you shall not have been already enlisted." Also, 
as there was a report, that many men, belonging to the le- 
gions in Macedonia, were absent from the army, on leave 
granted by the commanders, without any time limited for 
their return ; — ^in order to ingratiate themselves with the sol- 
diers, they issued a proclamation concerning all who had 
been drafted for that country in the consulate of Publius 
iElius and Caius Popillius, or since that period ^ diat ^^ such 
■as were in Italy should, after being &rst registered by them 
in the survey, repair to Macedonia within thirty days ; and 
that, if any were under the power of a father or grand-father, 
the names of such should be notified to them. That they 
would also make inquiry into the cases of the soldiers who 
had been discharged ; and if any discharge should appear tQ 
have been obtained through favour, before the regular num- 
ber of campaigns were served, they would order the persons 
so discharged to be enlisted again." In consequence of this 
proclamation, and letters from the censors being dispersed 
through the market-towns and villages, such multitudes of 
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young men fldcked to Rome, that the extraordinaiy crowd 
was even inconvenient to the city. Beside the reinforce- 
ments for the armies, four legions were raised by the prsetor 
Caius Sulpicius, and the levies were completed within eleven 
days. 

XV. Hie consuls then cast lots for their provinces ; the' 
praetors, in order to provide for the civil jurisdiction, having' 
determined theirs before. The civil jurisdiction had fallen 
to Caius Sulpicius ; the foreign to Caius Decimius ; Spain, 
to Marcus Claudius M arcelliis ; Sicily, to Servius Cornelius 
Lentulus ; Sardinia, to Publius Fonteius Capito ; and the 
flt:ct to Caius Marcius Figulus. Of the consuls, Servius bb« 
tained Italy for his psovince ; Quintus Marcius, Macedonia; 
and, as soon as the Latine festival could be celebrated, the 
latter set out. Caepio then desired the senate to direct which 
two of the new legions he should take with him into Gaul ; 
when they ordered, that the praetors, Caius Sulpicius and 
Marcus Claudius, should give the consul such of the legions, 
which- they had raised, as they shoutd think fit. The latter, 
highly offended at a consul being subjected to the will of 
praetors, adjourned the senate ; and, standing at the tribunal 
of the praetors, demanded, that, pursuant to the decree, they 
should assign him two legions: but the praetors left the choice 
of them' to the consul. The censors then called over the list 
of the senate. ' Marcus iEmilius Lepidus was, now, by the 
third censors, choses prince of the senate. Seven were ex- 
pelled that body. In making the survey of the people, they 
discovered how many of the soldiers belonging to the army 
in Macedonia were absent, and obliged them all to return to 
that province. They inquired into the cases of the men who 
had been discharged ; and, when any of their discharges ap- 
peared irregular in respect of time, they put an oath to them 
to this effect : " Do you sincerely swear, that you will, with- 
out deceit or evasion, return into the province of Macedonia, 
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according to the edict of the censors Caius Claudius and 
Tiberius Sempronius ?" 

XVI. In the review of the knights they acted with much 
harshness and severity, depriving many of their horses ; and, 
after giving this offence to the equestrian order, they inflamed 
the general displeasure to a higher degree by an edict, which 
ordered, that ^* no person who had farms of the public re- 
venues or taxes from the censors Quintus Fulvius and Aulus 
Postumius, should again propose for them, nor should have 
any partnership or connexion in the farms then to be made." 
Although the former fanners made many complaints to the 
senate, yet they could not prevail on that body to interfere, 
and check the power of the censors ; but at last, they found 
a patron of their cause in Publius Rutilius, a plebeian tri- 
bune, who was incensed against the censors in consequence 
of a dispute about a private concern. They ordered a client 
of his, a freed man, to throw down a wall, which stood op- 
posite to a public building in the sacred street, as being built 
on ground belonging to the public. The citizen appealed to 
the tribunes ; but none of them would interfere except Ru- 
tilius ; when the censors sent to seize his goods, and imposed 
a fine on him in a public assembly. When the present dis- 
pute broke out, and the old revenue farmers had recourse to 
the tribunes, a publication suddenly appeared, in the nameof 
one tribune, of a proposed order of the people, that ^^ all 
leases made of the public revenues and taxes by Caius Clau- 
dius and Tiberius Sempronius should be void: that they 
should all be let anew, and that every person, without dis- 
tinction, should be at liberty to bid for and take them." The 
tribune appointed the day for an assembly to consider this 
matter. When the day came, and the censors stood forth to 
argue against the order, Gracchus was heard with silent at- 
tention ; but when Claudius began to speak, his voice was 
drowned in noise ; on which he directed the crier to cause 
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aiknce, that he might be heard. Thb was done ; and the 
tribune, then, complaining that the assembly which he had 
summoned was taken out of his rule, and that he was strip- 
ped of the privilege of his office, retired from the Capitol^ 
where the assembly met. Nextxiay he raised a violent com- 
motion. • In the first place, he declared the property of Ti- 
berius Gracchus forfeited to the £ods, for having fined and 
seized the goods of a person who had appealed to a tribune ; 
and for refusing to admit his right of protest. He instituted 
a criminal process against Caius Claudius for the same, de- 
claring his intention to prosecute both the censors for treason ; 
and he demanded of Caius Sulpicius, the city prstor, that be 
would fix a day for an assembly to try them. The censors 
declared, that they had no objection to the people passing 
their judgment on them as soon as they pleased ; and the 
days for trial of the treason were fixed for the eighth and 
seventh before the calends of October. The censors went 
up immediately to the temple of Liberty, where they sealed 
the books of die public accounts, shut up the office, and dis- 
missed the clerks ; affirming, that they would do no kind of 
public business, until the judgment of the people was passed 
OQ them. Claudius was first brought to trial ; and, after eight 
out of the eighteen centuries of knights, and many others of 
the first class, had given sentence against him, the principal 
men in the state, immediately taking off their gold rings, in 
the sight of the people, put on mourning ; and, in that sup- 
pliant manner, solicited the commons in his favour. Yet, it 
is said, that Gracchus was the chief means of making a change 
in their sentiments ; for, on the commons crying out, on all 
sides, that Gracchus was in no danger, he took a formal oath, 
that, if his colleague were condemned, he would not wait for 
their sentence on himself, but would accompany him into 
exile. After all, the case of the accused was so near being 
desperate, that the votes of eight centuries more would have 
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condemned him. Whte Claudius was acquitted, the tribune 
said, that he had nothing to do with Gracchus. 

XVII. This year, on. the Aquileiaos petitioning, bjr their 
ambassadors, for an addition to the number of their settlers, 
the senate ordered one thousand five hundred families to be 
enrolled for the purpose ; and Titus Annius'Luscus, Ptibliuft 
Decius Subulo, and Marcus Confielius Cethegus, wereap-- 
pointed commissioners to conduct them. During the sattle 
year, Caius Popilius and Cneius Octavius, who had been 
sent ambassadors into Greece, read, first at Thebes*, and af- 
terwards carried about to all the other states of Peloponne- 
sus, a decree, ordering, that ^ no person •should furnish the 
Homan magistrates- with any thing for the use of the war, 
except what should be directed by a vote of the senate.*' 
This, besides present satisfaction, aflforded the allies a plea- 
ing confidence, with regard to the future, of being relieved 
from the heavy burdens and expences, in consequence of the 
various demands of those magistrates. In the council of 
Achaia, held at Argos, the ambassadors spoke, and were 
heard with sentiments of mutual esteem and affection ; and 
then, leaving that faithful nation in confident assurance of 
lasting prosperity, they crossed over to iEtolia. No civil war 
had yet broke out in that country ; but mistrust and jealousy 
universally prevailed, and nothing was heard but reciprocal 
accusations and recriminations. To put a stop to these, the 
ambassadors demanded hostages, and, without waiting to cure 
the evil efiectually, passed on to Acamania. The Acama- 
nians held a council at Thyrium to give them audience. Here, 
too, there was a struggle between opposite factions ; some of 
the nobles requiring that garrisons might be placed in their 
cities, to protect them against the madness of those who la- 
boured to engage the nation in favour of the Macedonians ; 
and others, objecting to the measure, as throwing such an 
affront on peaceful and allied cities, as was practised only on 
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towns taken in war, or engaged in hostilities. Their objec- 
tion was reckoned reasonable. Frpm thence the ambassa- 
dors returned to Larissa, to Hostilius, for by him they had 
been sent. He kept Octavius with him, and sent Popillius, 
with about a thousand soldiers, into winter quarters in 
Ambracia. 

XVIII. Perseus ventured not to go out of Macedonia, lest 
the Romans might make an irruption into the kingdom by 
some unguarded quarter ; but, on the approach of the winter 
solstice, when the depth of ^e snow renders the mountains 
between that and Thessaly impassable, he thought the season 
favourable for crushing the bopes^ and spirits of lus neiglw 
hours, so as to relieve himself from all apprehension of dan- 
ger from them, while he was employed elsewhere. As Cotys 
and Cephalus, by their «udden defection from the Romans, 
afforded him security on that part of. the kingdom which lay 
next to Thrace and Epirus, and as he had lately subdued the 
Dardanians by arms, he considered that Macedonia was only 
"exposed on the side next to lUyria, the lUyrians themselves 
being in motion, and having offered a free passage to the Ro- 
mans. He hoped, however, that in case of reducing the 
nearest part of lUyria, Gentius himself^ who had long been 
wavering, might i^ brought into alliance with him. Setting 
out, therefore, at the head .of ten thousand foot, the greater 
part of whom were soldiers of the phalanx, two thousand 
light infantry, and five hundred horse, he proceeded to Stu- 
bera. Having there supplied himself with com, sufficient for 
many days, and ordered every requisite for besieging towns to 
be sent after him, he continued his march, and on the third 
day encamped before Uscana,the largest city in the Penestian 
country. Before he employed force, he sent emissaries* to 
sound the dispositions, sometimes of the commanders, some- 
times of the inhabitants ; for, besides some troops of Illyrians, 
there was a Roman garrison in the place. Perceiving no pros- 
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pect of succeeding by negociation, he resolved to attack the 
town, and made an attempt to take it by storm ; but though 
his men, relieving one another, continued without intermis- 
sion, either by day or night, some to apply ladders to the 
walls, others to attempt setting fire to the gates, yet the be- 
sieged withstood all the fury of the assault ; for they had 
hopes that the Macedonians would Hot be able to endure long 
the violence of the winter in the open field ; and besides, that 
the Roman army would not give the King so long a respite 
as should allow him to stay there. But, when they saw the 
machines in motion, and towers erected, their resolution 
failed ; for, besides that they were unequal to a contest with 
his force, they had not a sufficient store of com, or any other 
necessary, as they had not expected a siege. Wherefore, des- 
pairing of being able to hold out, the Roman garrison sent 
Caius Carvilius Spoletinus and Caius Afranius to desire Per- 
seus, first, to allow the troops to march out with their arms, 
and to carry their effects with them ; and then, if they could 
not obtain that, to receive his promise of their lives and liberty. 
The King promised more generously than he performed ; for, 
after desiring them to march out with their effects, the first 
thing he did was to take away their arms. As soon as they 
left the city, both the cohort of Illyrians, five hundred in 
number, and the inhabitants of Uscana, immediately surren- 
/dered themselves and the city. 

XIX. Perseus, placing a garrison in Uscana, carried away 
to Stubera the whole multitude of prisoners, almost equal to 
hb army in number. He then distributed the Romans, who 
amounted to four thousand, besides officers, among several 
cities, to be kept in custody ; and, having sold the Uscanians 
and Illyrians, led back his army to Panestia, with design to 
reduce the city of Oseneus ; which, besides other advantages 
of its situation, affords a passage into the country of the La- 
beatians, where Gentius was King. As he passed by a fort. 
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named Draudacum, which was full of men, a person, well 
acquainted with the country, told him, that *^ there was no 
use in taking 0«neus unless he had Draudacum in his power ; 
for the latter was situated more advantageously in every res- 
pect." His army no sooner appeared before it, than all the 
inhabitants agreed to capitulate immediately. Encouraged 
by the early surrender of this place, and perceiving what ter- 
rors his march diffused, by taking advantage of the like fears, 
he reduced eleven other forts to submission. Against a very 
few he had occasion to use force ; the rest submitted volun- 
tarily ; among whom were one thousand five hundred sol- 
diers, who had been stationed there in garrison. Carvilius 
Spoletinus was very serviceable to him in his conferences 
with the garrison, by declaring that no severity had been 
shown to. him and his party. At length he arrived at Oseneus, 
which could not be taken without a regular siege, having a 
much greater number of mcin than the others, with strong 
fortifications. It was inclosed on one side by a river called 
Artatus, and on another by a very high mountain of difficult 
access; circumstances, which gave the inhabitants coul'age 
to make resistance. Perseus, having drawn lines of circum« 
vallation, began, on the higher ground, to raise a mound, 
which he intended should exceed the wall in height. By the 
time that this work was completed, the besieged, in their 
many actions, when sallying out to defend their works, or to 
obstruct those of the enemy, had lost great numbers by vari- 
ous chances ; while the survivors were rendered useless by 
wounds, and by continual labour both in the day and night. 
As soon as the mound was brought close to the wall, the 
royal cohort (the men of which are called Nicators) rushed 
from it into the town, while an assault was made by scalade 
in many places at once. All the males, who had reached the 
age of puberty, were put to the sword, their wives and chil- 
dren were thrown into confinement, and every thing else wan 
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given as booty to the soldiers. Returning thence victorioui 
to Stubera, he sent, as ambassadors to Gentius,— Pleuratus, 
an Illyrian, who lived in exile at his court, and Aputeus, a 
Macedonian, from Bercea. Their instructions were, to re- 
present his exploits against the ttomans and Dardanians dur* 
ing the preceding summer and winter, and to add the recent 
operations of his winter campaign in Illyria, and to exhort 
Gentius to unite with him and the Macedonians in a treaty 
of friendship. 

XX. They crossed over the top of Mount Scordus, and 
through desert tracts of Illyria, which the Macedonians had 
laid waste, for the purpose of preventing the Dardanians 
from passing easily into Illyria or Macedonia ; and, atlengdi, 
after undergoing prodigious fatigue, arrived at Scodra. King 
Gentius was at Lissus, to which place he invited the ambas- 
sadors, and lent a favourable ear to their representations, but 
gave them an indecisive answer : that *^ he wanted not incli- 
nation to go to war with the Romans, but was in extreme 
want of money to enable him to enter on such an under- 
taking." This answer they brought to the King, while he 
was busy at Stuhera in selling the prisoners from Illyria. He 
immediately sent back the same ambassadors, to whom he 
added Glaucias, one of his body guards, but without way 
mention of money ; the only thing tl^t could induce the 
needy barbarian to take a part in the war. Then Perseus, 
after ravaging Ancyra, led back his army, once more, into 
Penestia ; and, having strengthened the garrisons of Uscana, 
and the other fortresses which he had taken in that quarter, 
he retired into Macedonia. 

XXI. Lucius Cselius, a Homan lieutenant-general, com- 
manded, at that time, in Illyria. While the King was in that 
country, he did not venture to stir ; hut, on his departure, he 
made an attempt to recover Uscana, in Penestia ; in which, 
being repulsed, with great loss, by the Macedonian garrison, 
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be led back his forces to Lychnidus. In a short time after 
he sent Marciu Trebellius Fregellaqus, with a very strong 
force, into Penestia, to receive hostages from the cities which 
bad faithfully remained in friendship. He ordered him, alsO| 
to march on to the Parthinians, who had likewise covenanted 
lo give hostages, and he received them from both nations 
without any trouble : those of the Penestians were sent to 
Apollonia ; those of die Parthinians to Dyrrachium, then 
more generally called by the Greeks Epidamnus. Appi^ 
Claudius wishing to repair the disgrace which he had sufiflr* 
ed in lUyria, made an attack on Phanote, a fortress of Epi- 
rus ; bringing with him, besides the Roman troops, Atha* 
manian and Thesprotian auxiliaries, to the amount of six 
thousand men : but he gsuned no advantage ; for Clevas, who 
had been left there with a strong garrison, effectually defend- 
ed the place. Perseus marched to Elimea, and, after puri- 
fying his army, led it to Stratus, in compliance with an invi- 
tation of the iEtolianSf Stratus was then the strongest city 
in iEtolia. It stands on the Ambracian gulph, near the riVer 
Achelous. Thither he marched with ten thousand foot and 
three hundred horse ; for he* did not choose to bring a larger 
party of the latter, on account of the narrowness and rugged- 
ness of the roads. On the third day he came to Mount 
Citiuro, which he could scarcely climb over, by reason of the 
depth of the snow ; and, afterwards, with difficulty found 
even a place for his camp. Leaving that spot, rather because 
he could not conveniently stay, than that either the road, or 
the weather, was tolerable, the army, after s.uffering severe 
hardships, which fell heaviest on the beasts of burden, 
encamped on the second day at the temple of Jupiter, called 
Nicaeus. After a very long march thence, he arrived at the 
river Aracthus, where the depth of the water obliged him to 
halt until a bridge could be made. As soon as this was 
finished, he led over his army ; and, having proceeded one 
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day's march, met Archidamus, ati iEtolian of distinctioii, who 
proposed delivering Stratus into his hands. . 

XXII. On that day Perseus encamped at the bounds of 
the i£tolian territory ; and, on the next, arrived before Stra- 
tus, where, pitching his camp near the river Achelous, he 
expected that the iEtolians would come in crowds, to put 
themselves under his protection ; but, on the contrary, he 
found the gates shut, and discovered that, the very night be- 
^tvre he arrived, a Roman garrison, under Caius PopiUius, 
lieutenant-general, had been received into the town. The 
nobles, who, while Archidamus was present, had, out of de- 
ference to his authority, submitted to invite the King, as sooo 
as he went out for that purpose, had bec6me less zealous, 
and had given an opportunity to the opposite faction to caQ 
in Popillius, with one thousand foot, from Ambracia. At 
the same juncture came also Dinarchus, general of the iEto- 
lian cavalry, with six hundred foot and one hundred horse. 
It was well known that he came to Stratus intending to act 
with Perseus ; but that, with the change of fortune, he had 
changed his mind, and joined the Romans. Nor was Popil- 
lius less on his guard than was requisite among people of 
such fickle tempers. He immediately took into his own keep- 
ing the keys of the gates, with the direction of the guard of 
the walls, removing Dinarchus and the iEtoIians, together 
with the young men of Stratus, into the citadel, under pre- 
tence of garrisoning it. Perseus sounded the garrison, by 
addressing them from the eminences that hung over the up- 
per part of the city, and finding that they were obstinate, and 
even kept him at a distance with weapons, removed his camp 
to the other side of the river Petitarus, about five miles from 
the to^wn : there he held a council, wherein Archidamus and 
the refugees from Epirus advised, that he should remain 
diere ; but the Macedonian nobles argued, that it would be 
%vrong to fight against the severity of the season without 
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having magaziaea of provisions ; in which case the besiegers 
would feel a scarcity sooner than the besieged ; especially, as 
the winter-quarters of the enemy were at no great distance : 
which considerations so much discouraged him, that he 
marched away into Aperantia. The Aperantians, in conse- 
quence of the great interest and influence which Archidamus 
possessed among them, submitted to Perseus, with universal 
consent ; and Archidamus himself was appointed their go^ 
vemor, with a body of eight hundred soldiers. 

XXIII. The King then marched into Macedonia, his men 
and horses sufFering, on the way, hardships no less severe 
than they had encountered on leaving home. However, the 
report of Peoseus's march to Stratus obliged Appius to raise 
the siege of Phanote. Clevas, with a body of active young 
men, pursued him to the foot of a mountain, in a defile al- 
most impassable, killed one thousand men of his disordered 
troops, and took two hundred prisoners. Appius, when he 
got clear of the defile, encamped in a plain named Eicon, 
where he remained for some days. Meanwhile Clevas, be- 
ing joined by Philostratus, governor of Epirus, proceeded 
over the mountains into the lands of Antigonea. The Ma- 
cedonians setting out to plunder, Philostratus, with his party, 
posted himself in ambush. The troops at Antigonea hasten- 
ed out against the straggling plunderers, but, on their flying, 
pursued them with too great eagerness, until they precipitated 
themselves into the valley which was beset by the enemy, 
who killed one diousand; and made about one hundred pri- 
soners. Being thus successful every where, they encamped 
near the post of Appius, in order to prevent the Roman 
army from offering violence to any of their allies. Appius, 
finding that he wasted time there to no purpose, dismissed 
the Chaonian and other Epirotes, and with his Italian sol- 
diers marched back to Illyria ; then, sending the troops to 
their several winter-quarters, in the confederate cities of the 
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Parthinians, he went home to Rome to perform a sacrifice* 
Perseus recalled from Penestia one thousand foot and two 
hundred horse, whom he sent to garrison Cassandria. His 
ambassadors returned from Gentius with the same answer as 
before. Still he did not give up his design, but sent embassy 
after embassy, to solicit him ; yet, notwithstanding that he 
Was sensible of the powerful support he would find in Gen- 
tius, the Macedonian could not prevail on himself to expend 
money on the business. ♦ * * * * * 
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Qutntus Marcius Philipposy consul, with much difficulty, penetrates into 
■ Macedonia, and takes seyeiml cities. . The Rhodians send an embassy to 
Rome, threatening to aid Perseus, unless the Romans made peace with 
him. Lucius JEmilius PauUus, consul, sent against Perseus, defeats him, 
and reduces all Macedonia to subjection. Before the engagement, Caius 
Sulpitius Gallus, a military tribune, foretells an eclipse of the moon, and 
warns the soldiers not to be alarmed at that phenomenon Crentius, 
King of IHyria, vanquished by Anicius, praetor, and sent prisoner, to- 
gether with his wife and children, to Rome. Ambassadors from Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, King and Queen of Egypt, complain of Antiochus ma^ng 
war upon them. Perseus, not paying Eumenes, King of Pergamus, and 
Gentius, King of Ulyria, the money he had promised them for their as- 
sistance, is deserted by them. 

I. EARLY in the following spring, the consul Quintus 

Marcius Philippus set out from Rome, with five 

Y R 583 
thousand men, whom he was to carry over to rein- tic^m 

force his legions, and arrived at Brundusium. 

Marcus Popillius, of cdhsular rank, and other young men of 

equal dignity, accompanied him, in quality of military tri- 

buuLS, for the legions in Macedonia. Nearly at the same 
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time, Caius Marcius Figulus, the prstor, whose province 
was the fleet, came to Brundusium ; and, both sailing from 
Italy, made Corcyra on the second day, and Actium, a port 
of Acamania, on the third. The consul, then, disembarking 
at Ambracia, proceeded towards Thessaly by land. The 
prsetor, doubling Cape Leucate, sailed into the gulph of Co- 
rinth ; then, leaving his ships at Creusa, he went by land also 
through the middle of Bseotia, and, by a quick journey of one 
^ay, came to the fleet at Chalcis. Aulus Hostiliu^ at that 
time lay encamped in Thessaly, near Pakepharsalus ; and 
though he had performed no warlike act of any consequence; 
yet he had reformed his troops from a state of dissolute U- 
centiousness, and brought them to exact military discipline ; 
had faithfully consulted the interest of the allies, and de- 
fended them from every kind of injury. On hearing of his 
successor's approach, he carefully inspected the arms, men, 
and horses ; and then, with the army in complete order, he 
marched out to greet the consul. The meeting was such as 
became their own dignity and the Roman character ; and, in 
transacting business afterwards, they preserved the greatest 
harmony and propriety. The proconsul, addressing himself 
to the troops, exhorted them to behave with courage^ and with 
due respect to the orders of their commander. He then re^ 
commended them^ in warm terms^ to the consul, and^ as soon 
as he had dispatched the necessary affairs, set off for Rome. 
A few days after, thb consul made a speech to his soldiers, 
which began with the unnatural murder which Perseus had 
perpetrated on his brother, and meditated against his father; 
he then mentioned ^^ his acquisition of the kingdom by the 
most nefarious practices ; his poisonings and murders ; his 
abominable attempt to assassinate Eumenes ; the injuries he 
had committed against the Roman jleople ; and his plunder- 
ing the cities of their allies, in violation of the treaty. How 
detestable such proceedings were in the sight of the gods, 
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Perseus would feel, he said, in the issue of his aifairs ; for 
the gods always favoured righteous and honourable dealings ; 
bjr means of which the Roman state had risen to its present 
•saltation.'^ He compared the strength of the Roman peo- 
{de, whose authority was now acknowledged throughout the 
whole world, with that of Macedonia ; and the armies of the 
one with those of the other ; and then he asked, ^ was not 
the power of Philip, and that of Antiochus, much superior V^ 
and yet both of them had been conquered. 

II. Having animated his soldiers by such exhortations, he 
began to consult on a general plan of operations for the cam- 
paign ; being joined by the pr«tor Caius Marcius, who, after 
receiving the command of the fleet, came thither from Cha}- 
cis. It was resolved not to waste time, by delaying longer in 
Thessaly; but to decamp immediately, and advance into 
Macedonia ; and that the prfietor should exert himself to the 
utmost, that the fleet might appear, at the same time, on the 
enemy's coasts. The prstor then took his leave ; and the 
consul ordering the soldiers to carry a month's provisions, 
struck his tents, on the tenth day after he received the com- 
mand of the army,*and, putting the troops in motion, inarched 
until night. Before he proceeded, he called together hb 
guides, and ordered them to expUun, in the presence of the 
council, by what road each of them proposed to lead him ; 
then, desiring them to withdraw, he asked the opinion of the 
council, as to what route he should prefer. Some advisjcd 
the road through Pythium ; others, that over the Cambunian 
mountains, where the consul Hostilius had marched the year 
before ; while others, again, preferred that which passed by 
the side of the lake Asciiris. There was yet before him a 
considerable length of way, which led alike towards all of 
these ; the farther consideration of this matter was therefore 
postponed until they should encamp near the place where the 
roads diverged. He then marched into Perrhflebia,and post- 
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ed himself between Azoros and Doliche, in order to consider 
again which waa the preferable road, tm the meantime, 
Perseusi understanding that the enemy was mardungMwards 
him, but nnaUe to guess what route he might take, resolved 
to secure all the passes. To the top of the Cambunian moua- 
tains, called by the natives Volustana, he sent ten thousand 
Mght infantry, under the command of AsclepiodoCus ; order- 
injg; Hippias, with a detachment of twelve thousand Macedo* 
nians, to guard the pass called Lapathus, near a Ibrt wludi 
tftood over the lake Ascuris. He himself, with the rest of his 
^rces, lay for some time in camp at Dius ; but afterwards, 
as if he had lost the use of his judgment, and was incapable 
of forming any plan, he used to gallop akmg the coast, with a 
party of light horse, sometimes to Heracleu% sometimes t9 
Phila, and then return with the same speed to Dius. 

III. By this time die consul had determined to march 
through the pass near Octolophus^ where, as we have men- 
tioned, the camp of Philip formerly stood. But he deeaaed 
it prudent to dispatch before him four thousand men, to se* 
cure such places as might be useful : the command of dus 
party was given to Marcus Claudius, and Quintus Marcius, 
the consul's son. The main body followed close after, but 
the road was so steep, rough, and craggy, that the advanced 
party of light troops, with great difficulty, efiected in two 
days a march of fifteen miles ; they then encamped on a spot 
called the tower of Eudieru. Next day they advanced seven 
miles ; and, having seized on a hili, at a small distance fitmi 
the enemy's camp, sent back a message to the consul, that 
^ they had arrived within sight of the enemy ; and had taken 
post in a place which was safe and convenient in every res- 
pect ; urging him to join them with all possible speed." 
This message came to the consul at the lake Ascuris, at a 
time when he was full of anxiety, on account of the badness 
of the road into which he had brought the army, and for the 
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fitto of the small force he had tent forward among the posts 
of the enemy. Hit spirits were therefore greatly revived ; 
and^soon efiecting a junction of all lus faroes, he pitched hb 
camp on the side of the hill that had been seized, where the 
ground was the moat commodidtts. This hill was so high as 
toaSbid a wide-extended prospect, presenting to their eyes, 
atone view, not only the enemy's camp, which was litde more 
than a mile distant, but the whole i»tent of territory to Dius 
and Phila, together with a large tract of the sea coast ; cir» 
cnmstances which greatly enlivened die courage of the sol* 
diers, giving them so near a view of the grand theatre of the 
war, of all the King's forces, and of the country of the ene* 
my. So highly were they animated, that they pressed the 
consul to lead them on directly ; hut, after the fatigue that 
diey had suffered on the road, one day was set apart for re- 
pose. On the third day, the consul, leaving one half of his 
troops to guard the camp, marched against the enemy. 

IV. Hippias had been sent by the King, a short time be* 
fore, to maintain that pass ; and having employed himself, 
since he first saw the Roman camp on the hill, in preparing 
his men's minds for a battle, he now went forth to meet the 
consul's army as it advanced. The Romans came out to bat- 
tle with light armour, as did the Macedonians ; light troops 
being the fittest for the kind of fight in which they were about 
to engage. As soon as they met, therefore, they instantty 
discharged their javelins, and many wounds were given and 
received on both sides iyi a disorderly kind of conflict ; but 
few of either party were killed. This only roused their cou* 
rage for the foUowing day, when they would have engaged 
with more numerous forces, and with greater animosity, had 
there been room to form a line ; but the summit of the moun- 
tain was contracted into a ridge so narrow, as scarcely to al- 
low space for three files in front ; so that the greater part, 
such as carried heavy arms, stood mere spectators 
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of the fight. The light troops even ran through the hcdUmt 
of the hill, and attacked the flanks of the enemy ; never con- 
sidering either the advantage or disadvantage of the ground, 
provided they could but come to action. That day, too, 
greater numbers were wounded than killed, and night pot a 
stop to the dispute. The Roman general was greatly at a 
loss how to proceed on the third day ; for to remain on that 
naked hill was impossible, and he could not return without 
disgrace, and even danger, if the Macedonian, with the ad* 
vantage of the ground, should press on his troops in their re« 
treat : he had, therefore, no other plan left than to persevere 
in his bold attempt, which sometimes, in the issue, proves 
the wisest course. He had, in fact, brought himself into such 
a situation, that if he had had to deal with an enemy, like the 
ancient kings of Macedon, he might have suffered a very se- 
vere defeat. But while the King, with his horsemen, ran op 
and down the shore at Dius ; and, though almost within 
hearing of the shout luid noise of twelve thousand of {us 
forces, who were engaged, neither sent up fresh men to re* 
lieve the weary, nor, what was most material, appeared him- 
self in the action ; the Roman general, notwithstanding that 
he was. above sixty years old, and unwieldy through corpu- 
lency, performed actively every duty of a commander. He 
persisted with extraordinary resolution in his bold under- 
taking ; and, leaving Popillius to guard the summit, marched 
across, through places which would have been impassable, if 
he had not sent forward a party to open a road. Attains and 
Misagenes, with the auxiliary troops of their own nations, 
were ordered to protect them, while clearing the way through 
the forests. He himself, keeping the cavalry and baggage 
htfott him, closed the rear wid) the legions. 

V. In descending the mountain, the men suffered inexpres- 
sible fatigue, besides the frequent falling of the cattle and 
their loads, so that, before they had advanced quite four 
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flults, they begtm to think that their mosteligiUe {dan would 
be to return, if possiUei bjr the. way they came. The ele- 
phants caused abnost as much bonfosion among the troops as 
an enemy could ; for, when Aey came to impassable steeps^ 
diey threw off their riders, and set up such a hideous roar^ 
as spread terror through aU^ especialty among the horses, 
until a method was contrived for bringing them down. They 
fiistened in die eardi, some way from the top, two long strong 
posts, distant from each other a little more than the breadth 
of the ammal, on which were fiutened beams thirty feet long, 
which stretched across the precipice, by means of which tiiey 
formed a kindof bridge, and covered it with earth ; a litde 
lower, another ; then a third bridge, with several others one 
after another, where steeps were found. Hie elephant walked 
forward on solid footing ; but, before he came to die end, the 
posts undemeadi were cut, and the bridge foiling, obliged 
him to slide down gendy to the beginning of the next bridge, 
whkh some of them performed standings others on their 
haunches. When they airived at the level of another bridge, 
diey were again carried down, by its falling in like manner ; 
asiid this operation was repeated until they came to more level 
ground. The Romans advanced that day scarcely more than 
seven miles ; and even of this journey litde was performed 
on foot. Their method of proceeding in general was rolling 
themselves down, together with their arms and baggage, by 
which they were severely hurt ; insomuch, that even their 
commander, who led them 'such a march, did not deny, but 
diat the whole army might have been cut off by a small party. 
During the night, they arrived at a small plain ; but, as it 
was hemmed in on every side, they could not immediately 
discover whether it was a place of danger or not. However, 
as they had, beyond their expectation, at length found good 
footing, they judged it necessary to wait, during the next 
day, in that d^p valley for PopiUtus, and this forces left be- 
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bind witb him } who, tfiough the enemy gave dieni no dis* 
tnrbaoce, suffered severdiy from the dificuldea of the ground, 
•-ebnott, indeed, as if thejr had been jharaased by an enemy. 
These haTing joined die main body, the whole proceeded, on 
the third day, through a pass called by the j^tiAve^ Calli* 
pence. The road before them was not oMre easy than what 
they had passed ; but experience had tangbt them to sur* 
mount the difficulties, while diey were supported by more 
comfortable hopes, as they saw no enemy any where, and as 
they were coming nearer to iktt sea* On the fourth day, diey 
marched down into the plabs, where they pitched dieir 
camp of infantry between Heradeus and Libethrus, the 
greater part being posted on hills, the rest occupying a valley 
and part of the plain where the cavalry encamped. 

VI. Hie King, it is said, was bathing, when he waa in* 
formed of the enemy^s approach ; on hearii^ which, he started 
up from his seat, in a fright, crying out, that he was coo* 
quered without a battle ; he then rushed out, mid afterwards 
CMitinoed in a state of such perturbation, that be could 
neither give any orders, nor form any plan, but what his foam 
dictated, and even these he frequently altered. Ot Ids two 
most intimate friends, he sent Nicias to Pella, where hb trea* 
sure was lodged, with orders to throw all diat he found there 
into the sea, and Andronicus to Thessakmica, to burn the 
dock«yards. At the same time he recalled Hippies and As* 
clepiodotus from the places which they had been appmntedto 
guard, and opened every pam to the Romans. He went 
himself to Dius, where, odlecting all the golden statues, 
that they might not fall a prey to the enemy, he put them on 
board the fleet, which he ordered to remove with all speed to 
Pydns. This behaviour of Perseus was die cause, that the 
(XHiduct of the consul, in venturing mto a situation out of 
which he could not retreat without the enemy's permissioo, 
although it might have been deemed rash and bcqnsiderate. 
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jret carried, in hUt^ the tfppeannce of judicious boldness. 
For there were only two passes through which the Romans 
oould remove ftMS dieir present situation : one through 
'I>empe into Thessaly^ the other by Dius into Macedonia ; 
and both these were occupied by parties of the King's troops. 
So that if an intrepid comnander had, only for ten days, 
■wintained his ground, witlious yielding to the first appear- 
ance of die Romns' approaidi, they could neither havis re- 
treated by Teflipe, aor hav« had any road open for the con- 
ve3rance of provisions from thence. For Tempe is a pass of 
such a nature, that, supposing no obstruction given by an ene- 
my, it is 4ificult to get through it } being so narrow, for the 
length of five miles, that there is barely room for a loaded 
horse to pass t the precipices, also, on both sides are so rf>- 
rnpt, that is scarcely possible to look down from them, with- 
out a degm^ of dizziness of the eyes and bead ; while the 
horror of th^ scene is increased by the roaring and depth of 
dK river P^aeus flowing through the middle of the g^en. 
This defile, in its nature so dangerous, bad, for its security, 
feur partka of the Kiagfs troops, stationed in different 
places : one near Gonnus, at die first entrance ; another in an 
impregnaUe fintress at Condylos ; a third near Lapathus, in 
n place called Charaz : and the fourth on the road itself, 
about midway, where the valley is nairowest, and which 
might hav« been easily defended,* even by half a score men. 
All possibility either of retreating, or of receiving provisions 
through Tempe, being cut off, the Romans, in order to return, 
most have crossed over the same mountains from which they 
came down ; but, even though they might have been able 
so effect tlus by passing unobserved, they never could have 
accomplished it openly, and while the enemy kept possession 
of the heighu ; and, besides, the difficulties which they had 
already experienced would have precluded every hope of the 
kind. In this situation, to which want of caution had brought 
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them, they would have no otheF plan left than to force 
way into Macedonia, through the midst of the enemy posted 
at Diu8 i and, if the gods had not deprived the King of Us 
understanding, this would have been ejLtremely difficult. For 
the space between the foot of Mount Olympus and the sea 
is not much more than a mile in breadth ; one half of which 
is taken up by the mouth of the river Baphirus, which fomis 
a large morass, and, of the remaining plain^ a great share is 
occupied by the town and the temple of Jupiter ; the rest, 
being a very small space, might have been shut up with a 
trench and rampart of no great length ; or, so great was the 
plenty of stones and timber on the spot, that a wall might have 
been drawn across, and towers erected. But the King's 
judgment was so entirely blinded by the sudden fright, that 
he reflected not upon any one of these circumstances ; on the 
contrary he evacuated all his strong posts, leaving them open 
to the enemy, and fled back to Pydna. 

VII. The consul, perceiving that the enemy's total want 

« 

of courage and conduct presented him a most fiivourable 
prospect, not only of safety, but of- success, sent back a mes* 
senger to Larissa, with orders to Spurius Lucretius to seize 
on the deserted forts about Tempe ; then, sending forward 
Popillius, to examine all the passes round Dius, and learning 
that all was clear, he marched in two days to that town, or* 
dering the camp to be pitched under the walls of the tem- 
ple, that no viblation might be offered to diat sacred place. 
He went himself into the city ; and seeing it, though not 
large, yet highly ornamented with public buildings and abun* 
dance of statues, and remarkably well fortified, he could 
scarcely believe that a place of such importance had been 
abandoned, without a design to cover some stratagem. He 
waited, therefore, one day, to examine all the country round ; 
then he decamped ; and, supposing that he should find plenty 
of com in his way, advanced to a river called the Mitys. 
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On the day fdlowing, continuiiig his inarch, he received the 
voluntary surrender of the city of Agassa; whereupon, in 
order to gain the good opinion of the rest of the Macedo* 
nians, he contented himself with receiving hostages, assuring 
the inhabitants, that he would leave them their city without 
a garrison, and that they should live free from taxes, and un- 
der their own laws. Proceeding thence one day's march, he 
encamped at the river Ascordus ; but, finding that the far- 
ther he removed from Thessaly, the greater was the scarcity 
of every thing, he returned to Dius i which clearly demon-* 
strated how much he must have suffered if he had been shut 
out from an intercourse with Thessaly, since he found it un- 
safe to go to any great ^distance from it. Perseus, having 
drawn all his forces into one body, and assembled all his 
generals, reprimanded severely the commanders of the gar- 
risons, and particularly Hippias, and Asclepiodotus : assert- 
ing, that they had betrayed to the Romans the keys of. Ma- 
cedonia ; although, in fact, no one deserved more justly to 
be blamed for it than himself. The consul, on seeing the 
fleet at sea, conceived hopes that they were coming with pro- 
visions, for every article had now become very dear and very 
scarce : but when the ships came into harbour, he was in- 
formed, that the transports had been left behind at Magnesia. 
He was then under great perplexity to determine what mea- 
sures to take ; so hard did he find it to struggle with the dif- 
ficulties of his situation, though not aggravated by any eflbrt 
of the enemy ; when, very seasonably, a letter arrived from 
Lucretius, acquainting him that he was in possession of all 
the forts about Tempe and Phila, and had found in them 
great plenty of corn and other necessaries. 

VIII. This news highly rejoiced the consul ; and he im- 
mediately removed his quarters from Dius to Phila, in order 
to strengthen that post, and, at the same time, to distribute 
corn to the soldiers, on the spot, as the carriage of it thence* 
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would he tedious. That inarch gave rise to ot>iiiioii8 not at 
all favounible to bis refrntation : soaie said that he retired 
from the enemy through fear ; because, if he had staid, be 
aaust have risked a battle : others, that, not considering the 
daily changes produced by fortune in the affairs of war, he 
had let slip out of his hands, advantages which direw them- 
selves in his way, and which, in all probability, he could 
never regain. For, by giving up the possession of Dius, he 
at once roused the enemy to action ; who at length saw the 
necessity of endeavouring to recover what he had lost befdre, 
through his own fault. On hearing of the consul's departure, 
therefore, Perseus marched back to Dius, repaired whatever 
had been destroyed by the Romans, rebuilt the battlements 
which they had thrown down, strengthened the fortifications 
all around, and then pitched his camp within five milei of tfa^ 
city, on the hither bank of l^nipeus, making use of the river, 
the passage of which was extremely difficult, as a defence to 
his post. The Enipeus, which rises in a valley of Movnt 
Olympus, is a small stream during the summer, but is raised 
by the winter rains to a violent torrent, when, as it runs over 
the rocks, it forms furious eddies, and, by sweeping away the 
earth at the bottom into the sea, makes very deep f^ulphs, 
while the sinking of the middle of the channel renders the 
banks both high and steep. By the help of this river, Per- 
seus thought that he might impede the march of the enemy, 
and perhaps prevent his proceeding any farther during the 
remainder of the summer. In the mean time, the consul sent 
Popillius, with two thousand men, against Heracleus, about 
five miles fronl Phila, midway between Dius and Tempe, and 
which stands on a steep rock hanging over the river. 

IX. Popillius, before he attacked the town, sent to recom- 
mend to the magistrates, rather to try the honour and cle- 
mency of the Romans than their power ; but this advice was 
totally disregarded^ the fires in the King's camp on the 
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Enipeus being now within their aight. The attack was tlven 
Qommenced by assaults, and with works and machines, as 
well on the side facing the sea (for the ships had been brought 
up close to the shore), as on land. A party of Roman youths 
actually gained possession of the lowest part of the wall, by 
turning to the purposes of war a kind of sport which they 
were accustomed to practise in the circus. In those times, 
when the present extravagant fashion of filling the area with 
beasts of every kind was yet unknown, it was customary to 
contrive various kinds of amusements ; for when one chariot 
race and one set of tumblers were exhibited, both . the per- 
formances scarcaly filled up the space of an hour* Ajnong 
other diversions, the directors of the games used to intro- 
duce about sixty young men in arms, sometimes more, whose 
performances were partly a representation of troops going 
through the military exercise, and partly a display of more 
accurate skill than appeared in the practice of soldiers, and 
which approached nearer to the mode of fighting used. by 
gladiators. After performing various evolutions, they formed 
in a square body, with their shields raised over their heads, 
and closed together, the foremost standing upright, the next 
stoopin'g a Uttle, the third and fourth lines more and more, 
and so on, until the hindmost rested on their knees, thus 
eompoung a covering in the shape of a tortoise-shell, and 
sloping, like the roof a house. Then two armed men, who 
stood at the distance of about fifty feet, ran forward, and af- 
ter some menacing flourishes of their arms, mounted over 
the closed shields, from the bottom to the top of this roof ; 
and, treading as steadily as if on solid ground, sometimes 
paraded along the extreme edges pf it, as if repelling an 
enemy, and sometimes engaged each -other on the middle of 
it. On the present occasion they raised . the like against a 
part of the wall, and the soldiers, standing thereon, mounted, 
until they were as high as the defendants on the battlements ; 
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these tney soon beat off, and the soldiers of two companies 
climbed over into the town. The only difference between 
this and the playful contrivance was, that here the outside 
men in the front and in the two flanks, did not raise their 
shields over their heads, lest they should expose their bodiesi, 
but held them before them, as in batde ; so that the weapons 
thrown at them, from the walls, as they advanced, did them 
no injury, while those that were poured in showers on the 
roof slided down the smooth slope to the bottom, without 
doing any mischief. When Heracleus was taken, the consul 
removed his quarters thither, as if he intended to besiege 
Dius ;■ and, after driving the King thence, to advance to Pi- 
eria. But seeing it time to prepare quarters for the winter, 
he ordered roads to be made for the conveyance of provisions 
from Thessaly, and proper places to be chosen for store- 
houses ; also huts to be built, where the people employed in 
bringing the provisions might lodge. 

X. Perseus, having at length recovered his spirits, after 
the panic with which he had been seized, began to wi^h that 
obedience had not been paid to the orders which he had given 
in his fright, to throw the treasures at Pella into the sea, and 
to bum the naval arsenisiis at Thessalonica. Andronicus, in- 
deed, whom he had sent to Thessalonica, deferred the exe- 
cution of his order, leaving him time for repentance, which 
accordingly took place ; but Nicias, less provident, threw 
into the sea what treasure he found at Pella : his error, how- 
ever, turned to be not without remedy, inasmuch as the 
greatest part of that treasure was brought up again by divers. 
Nevertheless, Perseus was so very much ashamed of his ter- 
ror on the occasion, that he caused the divers to be privately 
put to death, together with Andronicus and Nicias, that there 
might be no living witness of such dastardly conduct. In the 
mean time, Caius Marcius, with the fleet, sailed from Hera- 
cleus to Thessalonica. Landing his men, he made wide de- 
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pfedations on the country ; and, when the troops from the 
city came out against him, he defeated them in several ac- 
tions, and drove them back in dismay within their walls. He 
even alarmed the city itself ; but the townsmen, erecting en- 
gines of every kind, wounded, with stones thrown from them, 
not only such as straggled carelessly near the walls, but even 
those who were on board the ships. He therefore re-embark- 
ed his troops ; and, giving up the design of besieging Thes- 
salonica, proceeded thence to iEnia, fifteen miles distant, si- 
tuated opposite to Pydna, in a fertile country. After ravaging 
the lands in.that quarter, he coasted along the shore until he 
arrived at Antigonea. Here his troops landed, and for some 
time carried their depredations through all the country round, 
putting a great deal of booty on board the ships ; but after- 
wards, a party of Macedonians, consisting of foot and horse 
intermixed, fell upon them as they straggled, pujt them to a 
precipitate flight, and, pursuing them to the shore, killed near 
five hundred, and took as many prisoners. Extreme neces- 
rity, on finding themselves hindered from regaining their ves- 
sels, roused the courage of the Roman soldiers, filling them 
with despair of any other means of safety than by resistance, 
and with indignation at their disgrace. They renewed the 
fight on the shore, assisted by the seamen ; and here about 
two hundred Macedonians were killed, and a like number 
taken. From Antigonea the fleet sailed on to the district of 
Pallene, where a descent was made for the purpose of plun- 
dering. This district belonged to the territory of Cassandrea, 
and was by .far the most plentiful of any at which they had 
yet touched on the coast. There they were met by King 
£umenes, who came from Elea with twenty decked ships ; 
and King Prusias also sent five of the like kind thither. 

XI. Such a large accession of strength encouraged the 
praetor to lay siege to Cassandrea. This city was built by 
King Cassander, in the pass which connects the territory of 
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Pallene with the rest of Macedonia. It is washed on one side 
by the Toronaean,- on another by the Macedonian sea $ for it 
stands on a neck of land which stretches into the ocean, and 
rises in the part opposite Magnesia, to a height equal to.that 
of Mount Athos, forming two unequal promontories, the 
larger called Posideum, the smaller Canastraeum. The be- 
siegers formed their attacks on two different sides : the Ro- 
man general, at a place called CUte, drew a trench from the 
Macedonian to the Toronaean sea, to which he added pointed 
palisades, to cut off the communication ; while, on the other 
side, next to the Euripus, Eumenes carried on his attack. 
The Romans underwent a vast deal of labour in filling up a 
trench, which Perseus had dug in the way ; and, on the pr»« 
tor inquiring where the earth that had been taken out of it 
was thrown, as he saw no heaps of it any where, some arches 
were showq him that were closed up with it, not of equd 
thickness with the old wall, but with a single row of brick* 
On this, he formed the design of opening a way into the ci^, 
by breaking through that wall ; and he hoped to be able to 
effect this before it should be discovered, if, by assaulting 
another part by scalade, and raising a tumult there, he could 
divert the attention of the besieged to the defence of the place 
attacked. There were in garrison at Cassandrea, besides the 
younger inhabitants, who formed no contemptible body, eight 
hundred Agrians and two thousand Illyrians from Penestia, 
sent thither by Pleuratus, and the men of both countries were 
remarkably warlike. While these were busy in defending 
the walls, and the Romans using their utmost efforts to scale 
them, in an instant of time the arches were broken down, and 
the city laid open ; and if those who effected this had been 
armed, they must have immediately become masters of the 
town. When the soldiers were told that this work was ac- 
complished, they were so elated with joy, that they raised a 
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•udden shout, expecting to force their way in at several dif- 
ferent places. 

XII. At first the enemy wondered what this sudden shout 
could mean ; but when Pytho and Philip, the commanders 
of the garrison, were told that the city was lud open, they 
concluded that every advantage resulting from that event 
would be in iwour of whichever party should make the -first 
charge ; and, therefore, they salUed out, with a strong body 
of Agrians and lUyrians, who, while the Romans were com- 
ing together from various parts, and endeavouring to form 
their battalions to march into the citeyj attacked them thus 
disordered and irregular : and, quickly routing them, drove 
them to the trendi, into which th^ were tumbled, in heaps^ 
one over anodier* About six hundred were killed in this 
action, and ahnost every one that was found between the wall 
and the trench was wounded. The blow meditated by the 
pnetor, having thos recoHed on himself damped his spirit 
far any other attempts ; and, as Eumenes made little or no 
progress, though he carried on his operations both by land 
and sea, they concurred in a resolution to strengthen their 
guards, in order to prevent .the introduction of any reinforce- 
ment from Macedonia ; and, mnce they had not succeeded by 
assault, to carry on the siege by regular approaches. While 
diey were adjusting matters, according to this plan, ten barks, 
belonging to Persaus, sent from Thessalonica, with a chosen 
body of Gallic auziUaries, observing the enemy's ships lying 
at anchor in the road, took advantage of the darkness of the 
night, and, keeping as close to the shore as possible, in a single 
Kne, effected their passage to the city. Intelligence of this 
new addition of force obliged both the Romans aodEumenes^ 
to raise the siege. They then ssuled round the promontory, 
and brought the fleet into the harbour of Toron., This town, 
also, they intended to besiege ; but, perceiving that it had a 
atrong garrison to defend it, they dropped the design, and 
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proceeded to Demetrias. When they approached this place^ 
they saw the fortifications fully manned, they therefore sailed 
on, and brought the fleet into harbour at lolcos, intending, 

after ravaging the country there, to proceed to the siege of 

• 

Demetrias. 

XIII. In the meantime, the consul, not to lie inactive, sent 
Marcus Popillius, with five thousand men, to reduce the city 
of Meliboea. This city stands at the foot of Mount Ossa, 
where it stretches out into Thessaly, and is very advantage- 
ously situated for commanding Demetrias. The towns-peo- 
ple wtere terrified by the approach of the enemy ; but, soon 
recovering from the fright occasioned by the unexpectednesa 
of the event, they ran hastily in arms to the gates and walls, 
to those parts where they apprehended an attack ; so as to 
cut oiF from the enemy all hope of taking the place by an 
immediate assault. The Romans, therefore, made prepara- 
tions for a siege, and began their works for making the ap- 
proaches. When Perseus was informed of this, and that the 
fleet lay at lolcos, intending to proceed thence to attack De* 
metrias, he sent Euphranor, one of his generals, with two 
thousand chosen men, to Meliboea. His orders were, that, if 
he could compel the Romans to retire from before the place, 
he should then march secredy into Demetrias, before the 
enemy should bring up their troops from lolcos. As soon 
as the force employed against Meliboea beheld him on the 
high grounds, they abandoned their works in great conster- 
nation, and set them on fire. Thus was Meliboea relieved, 
and Euphranor marched instantly to Demetrias. His arrival 
gave the townsmen full confidence that they should be able, 
not only to defend their walls, but to protect their lands, also, 
from depredations ; and they made several irruptions on the 
straggling parties of the plunderers, not without success. 
However, the praetor and the King rode round the walls to 
view the situation of the city, and try whether they^ might 
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attempt it on any side, either by storm or works. It was 
reported, that some overtures of friendship between Eumenes 
und Perseus were here agitated, through Cydas, a Cretan, 
and Antimachus, governor of Demetrias. It is certain, that 
the armies retired from Demetrias. Eumenes sailed to the 
consul ; and, after Congratulating him on his success in pene- 
trating into Macedonia, went home to Pergamus. Marcus 
Figulus, the prastor, sent part of his fleet to winter at Scia- 
thus, and with the remainder repaired to Orenm in Euboea { 
judging that the most convenient place for sending supplies 
to the armies in Macedonia and Thessaly. There are ver}' 
diiferent accounts given respecting King Eumenes : if Va- 
lerius Antias is to be believed, he neither gave any assistance 
with his fleet to the praetor, though often solicited by letters ; 
nor did he part with the consul in good humour, being of- 
fended at not being permitted to lie in the same camp with 
him ; he says, too, that he could not be prevailed on even to 
leave the Gallic horsemen that he had brought with him. 
But his brother Attalus remained with the consul, and in 
the constant tenor of his conduct evinced a sincere attach- 
ment and an extraordinary degree of zeal and activity in the 
service. 

XIV. While the war was proceeding thus in Macedonia, 
ambassadors came to Rome, from a chieftain of the Gauls 
beyond the Alps, whose name is said to have been Balanos, 
but of what tribe is not mentioned. They brought an offer 
of assistance towards the war in Macedonia. The senate 
returned him thanks, and sent him presents, — a golden chain 
of two pounds weight, golden bowls to the amount of four 
pounds, a horse completely caparisoned, and a suit of horse- 
nian^s armour. Afterwards, the Gauls, ambassadors from 
Pamphylia, brought into the senate-house a golden crown, of 
the value of twenty thousand Philippics, and requested per- 
mission to deposit it, as an offering, in the shrme of Jupiter 
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supremely good and great, and to offer sacrifice in the Capi- 
tol, which was granted. The said ambassadors having ex- 
pressed a wish to renew the treaty of friendship, a gracious 
answer was given, and a present was made to each of two 
thousand asses^. Then audience was given to the ambassa- 
dors of King Prusias ; and, a little after, to those of the 
Rhodians. The subject of both these embassies was the 
same, but their manner of treating it was widely different. 
The purpose of both was, to effect a peace with King Per- 
seus. The address of Prusias consisted of intreaties rather 
than demands ; for he declared, that ^^ he had hitherto sup- 
ported the cause of the Romans, and would continue to sup- 
port it. But, on Perseus sending ambassadors to him, on 
the subject of putting an end to the war with Rome, he had 
promised them to become a mediator with the senate :'' and 
he requested that, *^ if they could prevail on themselves to 
lay aside their resentment, they would allow him some share 
of merit in the re-establishment of peace.*' Such was the 
discourse of the King's ambassadors. The Rhodians, after 
ostentatiously recounting their many services to the Roman 
pepple, and arrogating to themselves rather the greater share 
of its successes, particularly in the case of King Antiochus, 
proceeded in this manner ; that, ^^ at a time when peace sub- 
sisted between the Macedonians and Romans, they likewise 
commenced a friendship with King Perseus, which they had, 
since, unwillingly broken, without having any reason to com- 
plain of him, but merely because it was the desire of the Ro- 
mans to draw them into a confederacy in the war. For three 
years past, they felt many inconveniencies from the war. In 
consequence of the interruption of commerce, and the loss 
of their port duties and provisions, their island was distress- 
ed by a general scarcity. When their countrymen could no 
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longer suffer this, they had sent other ambassadors into Ma- 
cedonia, to Perseus, to warn him that it was the wish of the 
Khodians that he should conclude a peace with the Romans, 
and had sent them to Rome with the same message. The 
Rhodians would afterwards consider what measures they 
should judge proper to be taken against either party that 
should obstruct a pacification." I am convinced that no per- 
son, even at the present time, can hear or read such expres- 
sions without indignation ; we may, then, easily judge what 
emotions they produced in the minds of the senators. 

XV. According to the account of Claudius, no answer was 
given ; and the senate only directed a decree to be rend, by 
which the Roman people ordered that the Carians and Ly- 
cians should enjoy independence ; and that a letter should be 
sent immediately to each of those nations, acquainting them 
therewith. On hearing which, the principal ambassador, 
whose arrogant demeanour, just before, seemed to hold the 
senate in contempt, sunk into abject despondency. Othet 
writers say, that an answer was given to this effect : " That, 
at the commencement of the present war, the Roman people 
had learned, from unquestionable authority, that the Rho- 
dians, in concert with King Perseus, had formed secret 
machinations against their commonwealth ; and that, if that 
matter had been doubtful hitherto, the words of their ambas- 
sadors, just now, had reduced it to a certainty ; as, in gene- 
ral, treachery, though at first sufficiently cautious, yet, in the 
end, betrays itself. The Rhodians, by their messengers, had 
acted the part of arbiters of war and peace, throughout the 
world : at their nod the Romans must take up arms and lay 
them down ; and must soon appeal, not to the gods, but to 
the Rhodians, for their sanction of treaties. And was this 
indeed the case ; that, unless their orders were obeyed, and 
the armies withdrawn from Macedonia, they would consider 
what measures they should take ? What the Rhodians might 
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determine, they themselves kpew best ; but the Roman peo- 
ple, as soon as the conquest of Perseus should be completed, 
an event which they hoped was at no greieit distance, would 
most certainly consider how to make due retribution to each 
state, according to its deserts in the course of the war.'^ Ne- 
vertheless the usual presents of two thousand asses each were 
sent to the ambassadors, which they did not accept* 

XVI. Then were read letters from the consul Quintus 
Marcius, informing the senate, that ^ he had passed the 
mountains, and penetrated into Macedcmia ; that the praetor 
had collected there,' and procured from other places, stores of 
' provisions for the approaching winter; and that he had 
bought from the Epirots twenty thousand measures of wheat, 
ten thousand of barley, the price of which he desired might 
be paid to their ambassadors in Rome : that clothing for the 
troops must be sent from Rome ; and that he wanted about 
two hundred horses, which he wished to be Numidian; 
where he was, he could procure none.'' The senate decreed, 
that every thing should be done as desired in the consul's 
letter. The pretor, Caius Sulpicius, agreed with contractors 
for conveying into Macedonia six thousand gowns, thirty 
thousand tunics, and the horses, all which were to be approved 
by the consul ; and he paid the Epirot ambassadors the price 
of the corn. He then introduced to the senate, Onesimus, 
son of Pytho, a Macedonian of distinction. He had always 
advised the King to peaceable measures, and recommended 
to him, that, as his father Philip had, to the last day of his 
life, made it an established rule to read over, twice every ddy, 
the treaty concluded with the Romans, so he should, if not 
daily, yet frequendy, observe the same practice. Finding 
that be could not dissuade him from war, he at first absented 
himself on various pretences, that he might not be present at 
proceedings which he could not approve. But at last, hav- 
ing discovered that suspicions were harboured against him, 
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wd hints throvm out of charging hiiq with treason, he went 
over to the Romans, and w^ of great service to the coqsul. 
When he was introduced into the senate^house, he mentioned 
these circumstances, and the senate thereupon decreed that 
he should be enrolled in the number of their ^ies ; th^t am- 
ple accommodations should be provided for him; also, a 
grant of two hundred acres of lai|d, in that part of the Ta- 
rentine territory which was the public property of the Roman 
people ; with a house in Tarentum. The charge of executing 
all which was committed to Caius Decimius, the pretor* On 
the ides of December, the censors performed the general sur- 
vey with more severity than usual. A great many were de« 
prived of their horses, among whom was PuUius Rutilius^ 
who, when tribune of the people, had carried on a violent 
prosecution against them ; he was, besides, degraded fromi 
his tribe, and disfranchised. In pursuance of a decree of the 
senate, one half of the taxes of that year was paid by the 
quaestors into the hands of the censors, to defray the expen- 
ses of public works. Tiberius Sempronius, out of the money 
assigned to him, purchased for the public, the house of Pub- 
}ius Africanus, behind the old house, near the statue of Ver- 
tumnus, with the butchers' stalls and shops adjoining ; where 
he built the public court*house, afterwards called the Sem- 
pronian. 

XVII. The end of the year now approached, and people's 
thoughts were so deeply engaged by the war in Macedonia, 
that the general topic of their conversation was, what con- 
suls they should choose, to bring that war, at length, to a con- 
clusion. The senate, therefore, passed an order, that Cneius 
Servilius should come home, to hold the elections. Sulpicius, 
the praetor, sent the order of the senate to the consul ; and, 
in a few days after, read his answer in public, wherein he 
promised to be in the city before the * * day of * * *• 
The consul came in due time, and the election was finished 
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on the dzf appointed. The consuls chosen were, Lucius 
iEmilius Paullus, a second time, fourteen years after his first 
consnlship, and Caius Licinius Crassus. Next day, the fol- 
lowing were appointed pnetors : Cneius Bsebius Tamphilusi 
Lucius Anicius Gallus, Cneius Octavius, Publius Fonteius 
Balbus, Marcus iEbutius £lva, and Caius Papirius Carbo. 
The senate's anxiety about the Macedonian war stimulated 
them to more than ordinary expedition in all their proceed- 
ings ; they therefore ordered, that the magistrates elect 
should immediately cast lots for their provinces, that it might 
be known which consul was to have the command in Mace- 
donia, and which praetor that of the fleet ; in order that they 
might, without loss of time, consider and prepare whatever 
was requisite for the service, and consult the senate on any 
point where their direction was necessary. They voted, that, 
** on the magistrates coming into office, the Latine festival 
should be celebrated as early as the rules of religion permit* 
ted ; and that the consul, who was to go into Macedonia, 
should not be detained on account of it.'' When these orders 
were passed, luly and Macedonia were named as the pro- 
vinces for the consuls ; and for the praetors, besides th'e two 
jurisdictions in the city, the fleet, Spain, Sicily^ and Sardinia. 
As to the consuls, Macedonia fell to iEmilius, Italy to Li- 
cinius. Of the praetors, Cneius Baebius got the city juris- 
diction ; Lucius Anicius the foreign, under a rule to go 
wherever the senate should direct; Cneius Octavius, the 
fleet; Publius Fonteius, Spain; Marcus iEbutius, Sicily; 
and Caius Papirius, Sardinia. 

XVIII. It immediately became evident to all, that the 
conduct of Lucius iEmilius, in the prosecution of the war, 
would not be deficient in vigour ; for, besides the well-known 
energy of his character, his thoughts were turned, with un- 
remitting aUention,solely onthe business relative to that war. 
In the first place, he requested the senate to send commis- 
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uoners into Macedonia, to review the armies and the fleet, 
and to bring authentic information respecting the wants both 
of the land and sea forces ; to make what disccqgdes they 
could respecting the state of the King's forces ; and to learn 
how much of the country was in our power, how much in 
that of the enemy; whether the Roncians were still encamped 
among the woods and mountains, or had got clear of all the 
difficult passes, and were come down intathe plains ; who 
were faithful allies to us, who were doubtful, and ready ^ 
join either party that fortune favoured, and who were avewed 
enemies ; what store of provisions was prepared, and whence 
new supplies might be brought by land carriage, whence by 
the fleet ; and what progress had been made during the last 
campaign, either on land or* sea. For he thought, that, by 
gaining a thorough knowledge of all these particulars, the 
plans for future proceedings might be constructed on sure 
grounds. The senate directed the consul Cneiua Servilius to 
send as commissioners, into Macedonia, such persons as 
should be approved of by Lucius iEmilius. Cneius Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus, Aulus Licinius Nerva, and Lucius Bs- 
bius, were commissioned accordingly, and they began their 
journey two days after. Towards the close of this year it 
was reported that two showers of stones had fallen, one in 
the territory of Rome, the other in that of Veii ; and the 
nine days solemnity was performed. Of the priests, died 
this year, Publius Quintilius Varus, flamen of Mars, and 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, decemvir, in whose room was 
substituted Cneius Octavius. It has been remarked, as an 
instance of the increasing magnificence of the timps, that, in 
the Circensian games, exhibited by Publius Cornelius Sci- 
pio Nasica and Publius Lentulus, curule sediles,. sixty-three 
panthers, with forty bears and ^elephants, made a part of the 
show. *? 
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XIX. At the beginning^ of the following year, Lucius 
' iEmilius PaulluB ftnd Caius Licinius, consub, 
BClfiB* ^a^iog commenced their administration oo die 
ides of March, the senators were impatient to 
hear what propositions were to be laid before diem, particu- 
larly with respect to Macedonia, by the consul to whose lot 
diat province had fallen ; but PauUus said, that he had as 
yet nothing to propose to them, the commissioners not being 
returned s that ^^ they were then at Brundusium, after having 
been twice driven back to Dyrrachium in attempting the pas- 
sage : that he intended, shordy, to propose the business of 
his province to their consideration, when he should have ob- 
tained the information which was previously necessary, and 
which he expected within very few days." He added, that, 
*^ in order that nothing should delay his setting out, the day 
before the calends of April had been fixed for the Ladne fes- 
tival ; after finishing which solemnity, he and Cneius Octa- 
vius would begin their journey as soon as the senate should 
direct: that, in his absence, his cc^eague Caius Licinius 
would take care that every thing necessary to be provided, 
or sent to the army, should be provided and sent ; and that, 
in the mean time, audience might be given to the embassies 
of foreign nations." The usual sacrifice being duly offered, 
the first introduced were ambassadors from Alexandria, sent 
by King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra. They came into 
the senate-house dressed in mourning, with their hair and 
beard neglected, holding in their hands branches of olive ; 
there they prostrated themselves, and their discourse was 
even more piteous than their dress. Antiochus, King of 
Sjrria, who had formerly been a hostage at Rome, had lately, 

• 

under the honourable pretext of restoring the elder Ptolemy 
to the throne, made war on his younger brother, then in pos- 
session of Alexandria ; and having gained the victory, in a 
sea-fight off Pelusium, and thrown a temporary bridge across 
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the Nile, he led over his army, and laid siege to Alexandria 
itself, to the great terror of the inhabitants ; so that he seem- 
ed almost oil the point of taking possession of that very 
opulent kingdom. The ambassadors, after complaining of 
these proceedings, besought the senate to succour those 
princes, the faithful friends of their empire. They said, that 
*^ such had been the kindness of the Roman people to Anti- 
ochus, such its influence over all kings and nations, that^ if 
they only sent ambassadors, to give him notice that the senate 
were displeased at war being made with princes in alliance 
with them, he would instantly retire from the walls of Alex- 
andria, and lead his army home into Syria. But, if this were 
not done, Ptolemy and Cleopatra would soon come to Rome 
in the character of dethroned exiles, which must excite some 
degree of shame in the Roman people, for having neglected 
to succour them in their extreme distress .*' The senate were 
so much affected by the sujiplications of the Alexandrians, 
that they immediately sent Caius Popillius Laenas, Caius 
Decimius, and Caius Hostilius, ambassadors, to put an end 
to the dispute between those kings. Their instructions were, 
to go first to Antiochus, then to Ptolemy ; and to acquaint 
them, that, unless hostilities were stopped, whichever party 
should give cause to their continuance, must expect to be 
considered by the senate as neither a friend nor an ally. 

XX. These ambassadors set out, within three days, in 
company with those of Alexandria ; and, on the last day of 
the feast of Minerva, the commissioners arrived from Ma- 
cedonia. Their coming had been so impatiently wished for, 
that, if it had not been very late in the day, the consu^ would 
have assembled the senate immediately. Next day thesenat;: 
met, and received the report of the commissioners. They stat- 
ed, that ^^ the army had been led through pathless and difficult 
wilds into Macedonia, with more risk than advantage : that 
Pieria, to which its march had been directed, was then pos- 
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sessed by the King ; and the two camps so close to each 
other, as to be separated only by the river Enipeus : that the 
King was not disposed to fight, nor was our ^neral strong 
enough to compel him ; and, besides, that the severity of the 
winter had interrupted all military operations : that the sol- 
diers were maintained in idleness, and had not com sufficient 
for more than six days : that the force of the Macedonians 
was said to mount to thirty thousand effective men : that if 
Appius Claudius had a sufficient force at Lychnidus, the 
King might be perplexed by his standing between two 
enemies ; but that, as the case stood, both Appius, and the 
troops under his command, were in the utmost danger, un- 
less either a regular army were speedily sent thither, or they 
were removed thence. From the camp," they stated that 
*^ they had gone to the fleet ; where they learned, that many 
of the seamen had perished by sickness ; that others, par- 
ticularly such as came from Sicily, had gone off to their own 
homes ; and that the ships were in want of men, while those 
who were on board had neither pay nor clothing: that 
Eumenes and his fleet, as if driven thither accidentally, had 
both come and gone away without any apparent reason ; nor 
did the intentions of that King seem to be thoroughly set- 
tled." While their report stated every particular in the con- 
duct of Eumenes as dubious, it represented Aualus as^teady 
and faithful in the highest degree. 

XXI. After the commissioners were heard, Lucius iEmi- 
lius said, that he then proposed for consideration the busi- 
ness of the war ; and the senate decreed, that " tribunes for 
eight legions should be appointed, half by the consuls, and 
half by the people ; but that none should be named for that 
year who had not held some office of magistracy : that, out 
of all the military tribunes, Lucius iEmilius should select 
such as he chose for the two legions that were to serve in 
Macedonia ; and that, as soon as the Latine festival should 
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be finished, the said consul^ with the praetor Cneius Octavius, 
to whose lot the fleet had fallen, should repair to that pro« 
vince." To these was added a third, Lucius Anicius, the 
prsetor who had the foreign jurisdiction ; for it was resolved 
that he should succeed Appius Claudius in the province of 
lUyria, near Lychnidus. The charge of raising recruits was 
laid op the consul Caius Licinius, who was ordered to enlist, 
of Roman citizens, seven thousand foot and two hundred 
horse, and to demand, from the Latine confederates, seven 
thousand foot and four hundred horse ; and also to write to 
Cneius Servilius, governor of Gaul, to raise there six hun- 
dred horse. This force he was ordered to send, with all ex* 
pedition, into Macedonia, to his colleague. It was resolved, 
that there should be no more than two legions in that pro- 
vince, but that their numbers should be filled up so as that 
each should contain six thousand foot and three hundred 
horse ; and that the rest of the foot and horse should be 
placed in the diflerent garrisons ; that such men as were unfit 
for service should be discharged, and that the allies should 
be obliged to raise another body of ten thousand foot, and 
eight hundred horse. These were assigned as a reinforce- 
ment to Anicius, in addition to the two legions which he was 
ordered to carry into lUyria, consisting each of five thousand 
two hundred foot, and three hundred horse ; and five thou- 
sand seamen were raised for the fleet. The consul Licinius 
was ordered to employ two legions in the service of his pro- 
vince, and to add to them ten thousand foot and six hundred 
horse of the allies. 

XXI I . When the senate had passed these decrees, the con- 
sul Lucius iEmilius went out from the senate-house into the 
assembly of the people, whom he addressed in a discourse to 
this effect : ^^ Romans, I think I have perceived that your 
congratulations, on my obtaining, by lot, the province of Ma- 
cedonia, were warmer than either when I was saluted consult 
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or on the day of my commencement in office ; for which I 
can assign no other reason, than your having conceived an 
opinion, that I shall be able to bring the war with Perseus, 
which has been long protracted, to a conclusion becoming the 
majesty of the Roman people. I trust, that the gods also 
have favoured this disposal of the lots, and will give me their 
aid. That some of thsse consequences will ensue, I have 
reason to believe ; that the rest will, I have grounds to ex- 
pect. One thing I know, and take upon me to affirm, with 
certainty ; which is, that I will endeavour, by every exertion 
in my power, that the hope which you have conceived of me 
may not be frustrated. Every thing necessary for the ser- 
vice, the senate has ordered ; and, as it has been resolved, 
that I am to go abroad immediately, and I do not wish to 
delay ; my colleague, Caius Licinius, whose excellent cha- 
racter you well know, will forward every measure with as 
much zeal, as if he himself were to carry on that war. I re- 
jquest, that full credit may be given to whatever I shall write 
to you, or to the senate ; but that you will not encourage the 
propagation of rumours unsupported by authority. For, as 
the practice is at present, (and I have observed it to be un- 
commonly frequent, since this year began,) no man can so en^ 
tirely divest himself of all regard to common fame, as not to 
let his spirits be damped. In every circle, and, truly, at every 
table, there are people who lead armies into Macedonia ; who 
know where the camp ought to be placed ; what posts ought 
to be occupied by troops ; when and through what pass that 
territory should be entered ; where magazines should be 
formed ; how provisions should be conveyed by land and 
sea ; and when it is proper to engage the enemy, when to lie 
quiet. And they not only determine what is best to be done, 
but, if any thing is done, in any other manner than what they 
have pointed out, they arraign the consul, as if he were on 
trial before them. These are great impediments to those who 
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have the management of affairs ; for every one cannot en- 
counter injurious reports with the same constancy uid firm- 
ness of mind as Fabius did, who chose to let his own ability 
be questioned through the folly of the people, rather than to 
mismanage the public business with a high reputation. I am 
not one of those who think that commanders ought at no 
time to receive advice ; on the contrary, I should deem that 
man more proud than wise, who regulated every proceeding 
by the standard of his own single judgment. What then is 
my opinion ? That commanders should be counselled, chiefly, 
by persons of known talent ; by those who have made the art 
of war their particular study, and whose knowledge is de- 
rived from experience ; from those who are present at the 
scene of action, who see the country, who see the enemy ; 
who see the advantages that occasions offer, and who, like 
people embarked in the same ship, are sharers of the danger. 
If, therefore, any one thinks himself qualified to give advice 
respecting the war which I am to conduct, which may prove 
advantageous to the public, let him not refuse his assistance 
to the state, but let him come with me into Macedonia. He 
shall be furnished with a ship, a horse, a tent ; even his tra- 
velling charges shall be defrayed* But if he thinks this too 
much trouble, and prefers the repose of a city life to the toils 
of war, let him not, on land, assume the office of a pilot. 
The city, in itself, furnishes abundance of topics for conver- 
sation ; let it confine its passion for talking within its own 
precincts, and rest assured, that we shall pay no attention to 
any councils, but such as shall be framed within our camp.^' 
Soon after this speech, the Latine festival being celebrated on 
the day before the calends of April, and the sacrifice on the 
mount affording favourable omens, the consul, and Cneius 
Octavius, the prsetor, set out directly for Macedonia. Some 
writers mention, that the consul, at his departure, was es- 
corted by multitudes unusually numerous ; and that people. 
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with confident hope, presaged a conclusion of the Mace- 
donian war, and the speedy return of the consul, to a glori- 
ous triumph. 

XXIII. During these occurrences in Italy, Perseus, though 
he could not, at first, prevail on himself to complete the de- 
sign which he had projected, of attaching to his party Gen- 
tius. King of Illyria, on account of the money which would 
be demanded for it ; yet, when he found, that the Romans 
had penetrated through the ^fficult passes, and that the final 
determination of the war drew near, resolved to defer it no 
longer, and having, by his ambassador Hippias, consented to 
pay three thousand talents of silver,* provided hostages were 
given on both sides ; he now sent Pantauchus, one of his 
most trusty friends, to conclude the business. Pantauchus 
met the lUyrian King at Medeo, in the province of Labeas, 
and there received his oath and the hostages. Gentius like- 
wise sent an ambassador, named Olympio, to require an oath 
and hostages from Perseus. Together with him, came per- 
sons to receive the money ; and, by the advice of Pantauchus, 
to go to Rhodes, with ambassadors from Macedonia. For 
this purpose, Parmenio and Morcus were appointed. Their 
instructions were, first, to receive the King's oath, the hosta- 
ges, and money ; and then to proceed to Rhodes ; and it was 
hoped, that, by the joint influence of the two Kings, the Rho- 
dians might be prevailed upon to declare war against Rome, 
and that, if they were joined by that state, which was acknow- 
ledged to hold the first rank as a maritime power, the Ro- 
mans would be precluded from every prospect of success, 
either on land or sea. On hearing of the approach of the II- 
lyrians, Perseus marched at the head of all his cavalry, from 
his camp on the Enipeus, and met them at Dius. There the 
articles agreed on were executed in the presence of the 
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troops, who were drawn up in a circle for the purpose ; for 
the King chose that they should be witness to the ratification 
of the treaty with Gentius, supposing that this event would 
add greatly to their confidence of success. The hostages 
were given and taken in the sight of all ; those who were to 
receive the money, were sent to Pella, where the King's trea- 
sure lay ; and the persons who were to go to Rhodes, with 
the lUyrian ambassadors, were ordered to take ship at Thes- 
salonica. There was present one Metrodorus, who had lately 
come from Rhodes, and who, on the authority of Dinon and 
Polyaratus, two principal members of that state, affirmed, that 
the Rhodians were ready to join in the war ; he was set at 
the head of the joint embassy. 

XXIV. At this time Perseus sent ambassadors to Eumenes 
and Antiochus, charged with the same message to both, 
which was such as the state of affairs might seem to suggest : 
that ** a free state, and a king, were, in their natures, hostile 
to each other. That the practice of the Roman people was, 
to attack kings, singly, one after another ; and, what was 
more shameful, to work the destruction of them, by the 
power of other kings. Thus, his father was overpowered by 
the aid of Attains ; and by the assistance of Eumenes, and 
of his father Philip, in part, Antiochus was vanquished ; and 
now, both Eumenes and Prusias were armed against himself. 
If the regal power should be abolished in Macedonia ; the 
next, in their way, would be Asia, which they had already 
rendered, in part, their own, under the pretence of liberating 
the states ; and next to that lay Syria. Already Prusias was 
honoured by them £Eir beyond Eumenes ; and already Anti- 
ochus, in the moment of victory, was forbid to touch Egypt, 
the prize of his arms." He desired each of them to ^^ con- 
sider these matters seriously ; and to guard against future 
contingencies, either by compelling the Romans to make peace 
with him, or, if they should persist in such an unjust war, by 
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treating them as common enemies." The message to Anti« 
ochus was sent openly ; the ambassador to Eumenes went 
under the pretence of ransoming prisoners. But some more 
secret business was transacted between them, which, in ad* 
dition to the jealousy and distrust already conceived by the 
Romans against Eumenes, brought on him charg-es of a 
heavier nature. For they considered him as a traitor, and 
nearly as an enemy, while the two Kings laboured to over* 
reach each other in schemes of fraud and avarice. There 
was a Cretan, Called Cydas, an intimate of Eumenes ; this 
man had formerly conferred, at Amphipolis, with one Chi« 
marus, a countryman of his own, serving in the army of Per* 
sens ; and he, afterwards, had one meeting with Menecrates, 
and another with Archidamus, both officers under the King 
at Demetrias, close under the wall of the town. Cryphon, 
too, who was sent on that business, had, before that, executed 
two embassies to the same Eumenes. These conferences and 
embassies were notorious ; but what the subject of them was, 
or what agreement had taken place between the Kings, re* 
mained a secret. 

XXV. Now the truth of the matter was this : Eumenes 
neither wished success to Perseus, nor intended to employ 
his arms against him ; and his ill-will arose, not so much 
from the enmity which they inherited from their fathers, as 
from the personal quarrels which had broken out between 
themselves. The jealousy of the two Kings was not so 
moderate, that Eumenes could, with patience, have seen Per- 
seus acquiring so vast a share of power and of fame as must 
fall to his lot, if he conquered the Romans. Besides which, 
he saw that Perseus, from the commencement of the war, 
had tried every means which he could devise to bring about 
a peace ; and every day, as the danger approached nearer, 
his wishes for it grew stronger ; insomuch, that all his 
thoughts and actions were directed to that alone. He con- 
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tidered too, that as the war had been protracted beyond the 
expectations of the Romans, their commanders and senate 
would not be averse from putting an end to it, attended as it 
was with so great inconvenience and difficulty. Having dis- 
covered this inclination in both parties, he concluded, that, 
from the disgust of the stronger party, and the fears of the 
weaker, a pacification would probably ensue in the ordinary 
course of things ; and therefore he wished to act in such a 
manner, as might enable him to assume to himself the merit 
of having effected a reconciliation. He therefore, sometimes, 
laboured to stipulate for a consideration for not affording as* 
sistance to the Romans, either on sea or land ; at other times, 
for bringing about a peace with them. He demanded, for 
not interfering in the war, one thousand talents* ; for effect- 
ing a peace, one thousand five hundredf ; and for his sincerity 
10 either case, he professed hinuelf willing, not only to make 
oath, but to give hostages also. Perseus, stimulated by his 
fears, showed the greatest readiness in die beginning of the 
negotiation, and treated on the article respecting the hostages ; 
when it was agreed, that, on their being received, they should 
be sent to Crete. But when the sum required came to be 
mentioned, there he hesitated ; remarking that, in the case of 
kings of their high character, one, at least, of the considera* 
tions was too mean and sordid, both with respect to the giver, 
and still more so with respect to the receiver. He was suf- 
ficiendy inclined to purchase a peace with Rome, but declined 
paying the money until the business should be concluded ; 
proposing to lodge it, in the mean time, in the temple of Sa- 
mothrace. As that island was under his own dominion, 
Eumenes said, that the money might as well be at Pella ; and 
he struggled hard to obtain some part of it at the present. 
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Thus, after all their endeavours to circumvent each other, 
they gained nothing but disgrace. 

XX VL This was not the only business which Perseus left 
unfinished from motives of avarice. It is seen that, for a 
small sum of money, he might have procured, through £u- 
menes, a secure peace, well purchased even with half of his 
kingdom ; wjiile, if defrauded, he might have exposed him 
to public view, as an enemy laden with the hire of treachery, 
and drawn upon him the just resentment of the Romans* It 
was from the same disposition that the alliance of King Gen- 
tius, when just brought to a conclusion, with the assistance of 
a large army of Gauls, who had penetrated through lUyria, 
and offered themselves to him, were lost : of these, came ten 
thousand horsemen, and the same number of footmen. The 
practice of the latter was to keep pace with the horses in their 
movements, and when any of the riders fell to mount in their 
place and carry on the fight. They had stipulated, that each 
horseman should receive, in immediate payment, ten golden 
philippicks, each footman five, and their commander one 
thousand. Perseus went from his camp on the Enipeus with 
half of his forces to meet them ; and issued orders through 
the towns and villages near the road, to prepare provisions, 
so that they might have plenty of com, wine, and cattle. - He 
brought with him some horses, trappings, and cloaks, for 
presents to the chiefs ; and a small quantity of gold to be 
divided among a few ; for the multitude, he supposed, might 
be amused with hopes. He advanced as far as the city of 
Almana, and encamped on the bank of the river Axius, at 
which time the army of the Gauls lay near Desudaba, in 
Msdica, waiting for the promised hire. Thither he sent 
Antigonus, one of his nobles, with directions, that the aaid 
army should remove their camp to Bylazor, a place in Pseonia, 
and that their chiefs should come to him. They were at this 
time seventy-five miles distant from the river Axius, and 
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the King^s camp. Antigonua, in his message, told them 
what great plenty of every thing was provided on the road 
by the King's directions, and what presents of apparel, 
. money, and horses he intended for them on their arrival. 
They answered, that they would judge of those things 
when they saw them ; at the same time asking him, whether, 
according to their stipulation for immediate payment, he 
had brought with him the gold which was to be distributed 
to each footman and horseman ? To this no direct answer 
was given, on which Clondicus, their prince, said, ^^ Go 
back, then, and tell your King, that, until they receive the 
gold and the hostages, the Gauls will never move one 
step farther." The King, on receipt of this declaration, 
called a council : and, as it was very plain what advice all 
the members would give ; he, being a better guardian of his 
money than of his kingdom, began to descant on the perfidy 
and savage behaviour of the Gauls. ^^ The disasters," he 
said, *^ of many states demonstrated, that it would be dan- 
gerous to admit such a multitude into Macedonia, lest they 
might feel such allies more troublesome than their Roman 
enemies. Five thousand horsemen would be enough for them 
to employ in the war, and that number they need not be 
afraid to receive." 

XXVII. Every one understood him ; but as none had the 
courage to declare their opinion, when asked, Antigonus was 
sent again, with a message, that the King chose to employ only 
five thousand horsemen, and set no value on the rest of their 
number. When the Barbarians heard this, they began to 
murmur, and show a great deal of anger at being brought sp 
far from home ; but Clondicus again asked him, whether he 
would pay even the five thousand, the hire agreed on. To 
this question, too, he received only evasive answers ; on 
which the Gauls, dismissing the insidious envoy unhurt, 
which was what he himself had scarcely hoped, returned 
home to the Danube, after utterly wasting such lands of 
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Thrace as lay near their road. Now, had this body of troops, 
while the King lay quiet on the Enipeus, been led, through 
the passes of Perrhebia, into Thessaly, it might not only 
have stripped that country so bare, that the Romans could 
not expect supplies from thence ; but might even have des- 
troyed the cities themselves, while Perseus, by detaining his 
enemy at the river, would have put it out of their power to 
succour their allies.. This done, the Romans had even found 
it difficult enough to take care of themselves, since they could 
neither stay where they were, after losing Thessaly, whence 
dieir army drew sustenance, nor move forward, as the camp 
of the Macedonians stood in their way. By this error^ Per^ 
seus enUveneil the hopes of the Romans^ and damped not a 
litde those of the Macedonians^ who had placed much of their 
dependence on the prospect of that reinforcement. Through 
the same love of riches, he alienated King Gentius from his 
interest. When he paid, at Pella, three hundred talents to 
the persons sent by Gentius, he allowed them to seal up the 
money. He then ordered the talents to be carried to Pan- 
tauchus, and which he desired should be given immediately 
to the King. His people, who had charge of the money, 
sealed with the seab of the Ill}Tians, had directions to pro- 
ceed by short journies, and when they should come to the 
bounds of Macedonia to halt there, and wait for a message 
from him. Gentius, having received this small portion of 
the money, and being incessantly urged by Pantauchus to 
commence hostilities against the Romans^ threw into custody 
Marcus Perpema, and Lucius Petillius, who happened to 
come at that time as ' ambassadors. As soon as Perseus 
heard this, thinking that the Illyrian had now laid himself 
under a necessity of waging war with the Romans at least, 
he sent to recall his money-carriers, as if to make a saving 
for the Romans, and that their booty, on his being conquered, 
might be as great as possible. Gryphon, too, returned from 
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Eumenes, without having succeeded in any of his secret nego- 
ciations. The parties themselves had mentioned publicly, 
that the business of the prisoners was concluded, and Eu- 
menes, to elude suspicion, informed the consul that it was so. 
XXVIII. Upon the return of Gryphon from Eumenes, 
Perseus, disappointed in his hopes from that quarter^ sent 
Antenor and Callippus, the commanders of his fleet, with 
forty barks, to which were added five heavy gallies,toTeqe* 
dos, that, spreading among the islkhds of the Cydades, they 
might protect the vessels sailing to Macedonia with com. 
This squadron, setting sail from Cassandrea, steered, first, to 
the harbour at the foot of Mount Athos, and crossing over 
thence, with mild weather, to Tenedos, found lying in the 
harbour a number of Rhodian undecked ships, under the 
command of Eudamus ; these they did not offer to molest, 
but, after conversing with their officers in friendly terms, suf- 
fered them to pursue their course. Then, learning that, on 
the other side of the island, fifty transports of their own were 
ahut up by a squadron of Eumenes, commanded by Damius, 
which lay in the mouth of the harbour, they sailed round 
with all haste ; and the enemy's ships retiring, through fear, 
they sent on the transports to Macedonia, under convoy of 
ten barks, which had orders to return to Tenedos as soon as 
they saw them safe. Accordingly, on the ninth day after, 
they rejoined the fleet, then lying at Sigeum. From thence 
they sailed over to Subota,an island between Elea and Athos. 
The next day, after the fleet had reached Subota, it happened 
that thirty*five vessels, of the kind called horse-transports, 
sent by Eumenes to Attains, and which had sailed firoto Elea, 
with Gallic horsemen and their horses, were steering towards 
Phanc, a promontory of Chios, from whence they intended 
to cross over to Macedonia. A signal being given to An- 
tenor, from a post of observation, that these ships were pass- 
ing along the main, he left Subota, and met them between 
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Cape Erythrtti tnd Chios, where the atndt is narrowest. 
Eiuneiies' officers could with difficulty believe, that a Mace* 
donian fleet was cruising in that sea ; they imagined that they 
w»« Romans, or that Attalus, or some people sent home by 
him from the Roman camp, were on their way to Pergamus. 
But when, on their nearer approach, the shape of the vessels 
was plainly perceived, and when the briskness of their rowing, 
and their prows being directed straight against the others^ 
proved that they were enemies, dismay seized all on board ; 
for they had no hope of being able to make resistance, their 
ships being of. an unwieldy kind, and the Gauls, even when 
left quiet, ill able to live at sea. Some, who were nearest to 
the shore of the continent, swam to Ery thr» ; some, crowding 
all their sail, ran the ships aground near Chios ; and, leaving 
their horses behind, fled thither in haste. The barks, how* 
ever, effected a landing nearer to the city, where the access 
was more convenient, but the Macedonians overtook and put 
to the sword the flying Gauls, some on the road, and some 
before the gate, where they were refused entrance ; for the 
people had shut it, not knowing who they were that fled, or 
who that pursued. About eight hundred Gauls were killed, 
and two hundred made prisoners. Of the horses, some were 
lost in the sea, by the ships being wrecked, and others were 
ham-strung by the Macedonians on the shore. Antenor or* 
dered the same ten barks, which he had employed before, to 
carry twenty horses of extraordinary beauty, with the pri- 
soners, to Thessalonica, and to return to the fleet as speedily 
as possible ; saying, that Ife would wait for them at Phanse. 
The fleet staid three days at Chios, and then proceeded to 
Phans ; where being joined by the ten barks, sooner than 
was expected, they set sail, and crossed the iEgean sea to 
Deles. 

XXIX. About this time the Roman ambassadors, Caius 
Popillius, Caius Decimius, and Caius Hostilius, having sail- 
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ed from Chalcis with three quinqueremes, arrived at Delos, 
and found there forty Macedonian barks, and five quinque- 
remes belonging to Eumenes. The sacred character of the 
island secured all parties from any kind of violence i so that 
the Roman and Macedonian seamen, and those of Eumenes, 
used to meet promiscuously in Apollo's fane. Antenor, the 
commander of Perseus's fleet, having learned, by signals 
from his watch-posts, that several transport ships were pass- 
ing by at sea, went himself in pursuit with one half of his 
barks, (sending the other half to cruise among the Cyclades,) 
and sunk or plundered every ship he met with. PopilUus 
and Eumenea assisted as many as they were able during the 
day ; but, in the night, the Macedonians, sailing out, gene- 
rally with two or three vessels, passed unseen. About this 
time, ambassadors from Macedonia and Illyria came together 
to Rhodes. The attention paid to them was the greater, in 
consequence of their squadron cruising freely among the 
Cyclades, and over all the iEgean sea, and likewise on ac- 
count of the junction of Perseus- and Gentius, and of the 
report of a great body of Gauls, both horse and foot, being 
cm their march, in aid of those Kings. Dinon and Polyara* 
tus, the warm partizans of Perseus, now took fresh courage, 
and the Rhodians not only gave a favourable answer to the 
ambassadors, but declared publicly, that ^* they would put an 
end to the war by their own influence ; and, therefore, de- 
tired the Kings to dispose themselves to accede to an ac* 
commodation." 

XXX. It was now the beginning of spring, and the new 
commanders had arrived in their provinces ; the consul 
iEmilius in Macedonia, Octavius at Oreum, where the fleet 
lay, and Anicius in Illyria, to carry on the war against Gen& 
tins. This prince, who was the son of Pleuratus, King of 
Illyria, and his Queen £urydice,had two brothers, one called 
Plator, by both parents, the other Caravantius, by the same 
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mother only. From the latter, as descended of ignoble an- 
cestors, on his father's side, he apprehended no competition ; 
but, in order to secure himself on the throne, he had put to 
death Plator, and two of his most active friends, Etritus and 
Epicadus. It was rumoured, that he was actualted by jealousy 
towards his surviving brother, who had concluded a treaty 
of marriage with Etula, the daughter of Honurius, prince of 
the Dardanians, supposing him to intend, by that match, to 
engage that nation in his interest ; and this supposition was 
rendered the more probable by Gentius marrying her, after 
the death of Plator. From this time, when he was delivered 
from the fear of his brother, his treatment of his subjects 
became highly oppressive, and the natural violence of his 
temper was iniSamed by an immoderate use of wine. Hav- 
ing been prevailed on, as was mentioned above, to go to war 
with the Romans, he collected all his forces, amounting to 
fifteen thousand men, at Lissus. From thence, detaching his 
brother, with one thousand foot and fifty horse, to reduce, 
either by force or terror, the province of Cavia, he marched 
himself to Bassania, a city five miles distant from Lissus. 
As the inhabitants were in alliance with Rome, he first sent 
emissaries to sound their intentions, who found them deter- 
mined rather to endure a siege than surrender. In Caira, 
the people of the town of Bumium cheerfully opened their 
gates to Caravantius, on his arrival ; but another town, call-^ 
ed Caravantis, refused him admittance. He spread depreda- 
tions over their lands, but many of his straggling soldiers 
were killed by parties of the peasants. By this time Appius 
Claudius, having joined to his former force some bodies of 
auxiliaries, composed of Bulinians, ApoUonians, and Dyrrha- 
chians, had left his winter quarters, and was encamped near 
the river Genusus. Having heard of the treaty between 
Perseus and Gentius, and being highly provoked at the ill 
treatment offered by the latter to the ambassadors, he de- 
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clared his determination to employ his army against him. 
The pretor Anicius, who was now at Apollonia, being in- 
formed of what passed in Illyria, dispatched a letter to Ap- 
pius, desiring him to wait for him at the Genusus ; and, in 
three days after, he arrived in the camp. Having added to 
the auxiliary troops, which he then had, two thousand foot 
and two hundred horse of the Parthinians, (the foot com- 
manded by Epicadus, and the horse by Agalsus,) he pre- 
pared to march into Illyria, where his principal object at 
present was, the raising the siege of Basania. But his en- 
terprise was retarded by an account brought liim, of the sea- 
coast being ravaged by a number of the enemy^s barks. 
These were eighty vessels, which, by the advice of Pan- 
tauchus, Gentius hiA sent to waste the lands of the D3rrra- 
chians and ApoUonians. The Roman fleet was then lying' 
near Apolhnia. Anicius hastily repaired thither^ soon over- 
took the lUyrian plunderers^ brought them to an engagement^ 
andj defeating them with very little trouble^ took many of their 
shipSy and compelled the rest to retire to Illyria. Returning 
thence to the camp at the Genusus^ he hastened to the relief of 
Bassania, Gentius did not wait the preetor'^s coming; but^ 
raising the siege^ retired to Scodra with such precipitate 
haste, that he left part of his army behind. This was a large 
body offerees^ which, if their courage had been supported 
by the presence of their commander, might have given some 
check to the Romans ; but, as he had forsaken them, they sur- 
rendered. 

XXXI. The cities of that country, one after another, fol- 
lowed the example ; their own inclinations being encouraged 
by the justice and clemency which the Romap praetor show- 
ed to all. The army then advanced to Scodra, which was 
the most important place in the hands of the enemy, not 
merely because Gentius had chosen it for the metropolis of 
his kingdom, but because it hns by far the strongest fortifica- 
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tions of any in the territory of the Labeatians, and is of very 
difficult access. Two sides of it are defended by tworivers-; 
the eastern side, by the Clausula ; and the western, by the 
Barbana, which rises out of the lake Labeatus. These two 
rivers, uniting their streams, fall into the river Oriuns, which, 
running down from Mount Scodrus, and being augmented by 
many others, empties itself into the Adriatic sea. Mount 
Scodrus is much the highest hill in all that country ; at its 
foot, towards the east, lies Dardania ; towards the south, 
Macedonia ; and towards the west, Illyria. Notwithstanding 
that the town was so strong, from the nature of its situation, 
and was garrisoned by the whole force of the Illyrian nation, 
with the King himself at their head, yet the Roman prsetor, 
encouraged by the happy success of his first enterprises, and 
hoping that things would proceed in the same train in which 
they had hitherto gone, and thinking also that a sudden alarm 
might have a powerful effect, advanced to the walls with his 
troops in order of battle. But, if the garrison had kept their 
gates shut, and manned the walls and the towers of the gates 
with soldiers, they might have repulsed the Romans, and 
baffled all their attempts ; instead of which they marched 
out of the town, and, on equal ground, commenced a battle 
with more courage than they supported it : for, being forced 
to give way, they crowded on one another in their retreat, 
and above two hundred having fallen in the very entrance of 
the gate, the rest were so terrified, that Gentius immediately 
dispatched Teuticus and Bellus, two of the first men of the 
nation, to the praetor, to beg a truce, in order to gain time to 
deliberate on the state of his affairs. He was allowed three 
days for the purpose, and, as the Roman camp was about five 
hundred paces from the city, he went on board a ship, and 
sailed up the river Barbana, into the lake of Labeatus, as if 
m search of a retired place, where he might hold his coun- 
cils i but, as afterwards appeared, he was led by a groundless 
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report, that his brcyther Caravantius was coming, with many 
diousands of soldiers collected in the country, to which he 
had been sent. This rumour dying away, on the third day 
he sailed down the river to Scodra ; and, after sending for* 
ward messengers, to request an interview with the praetor, 
and obtaining his consent, came into the camp. He began 
his discourse with reproaches against himself, for the folly 
of his conduct ; then descended to tears and prayers, and 
ftlling at the prsetor^s knees, gave himself up into his power. 
He was at first desired to keep up his spirits, and was even 
invited to supper i he was allowed to go back into the city, to 
hia people, and, for that day, was entertained by the praetor 
with every mark of respect. On the day following, he was 
delivered into custody, to Caius Cassius, a military tribune, 
to which unhappy situation he had let himself be reduced for 
a consideration of ten talents, scarcely the hire of a party of 
gladiators. 

XXXII. The first thing Anicius did, after taking posses* 
sion of Scodra, ^as, to order the ambassadors Petillius and 
Perpema, to be sought for and brought to him ; and he 
enabled them to appear again with a proper degree of splen- 
dour. He then immediately dispatched Perpertaa to seize 
the King's friends and relations ; who, hastening to Medeo, 
a city of Labeatia, conducted to the camp at Scodra, Etleva, 
the King's consort ; his brother Caravantius ; with his two 
sons, Scerdiletus and Pleuratus. Anicius, having brought 
the lUyrian war to a conclusion wjthin thirty days, sent Per- 
pema to Rome with the news of his success ; and, in a few 
days after. King Gentius himself, with his mother, queen, 
children, and brother, and other lUyrians of distinction. It 
was a singular circumstance respecting this war, that people 
in Rome received an account of its being finished, before they 
knew it was begun. Perseus, in the mean time, laboured 
under dreadful apprehensions, on account of the approach, 
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both of the new consul iEmilius, whose threatenings, as he 
heard, were highly alarming, and also of the prsstor Octayios s 
for he dreaded the Roman fleet, and the danger which threat* 
ened the sea 'coast, no less than he did the army. Eumenet 
and Athenagoras commanded at Thessalonica, with a sonall 
garrison of two thousand targeteers. Thither he sent An* 
drocles, as governor, and ordered him to keep the troops en* 
camped close by the naval arsenals. He ordered one thou- 
sand horse, under Antigonus, to iEnia, to guard the se*- 
coast ; directing them, whenever they should hear of the ene- 
my's fleet approaching the shore in any part, instantly to has* 
ten thither, to protect the country people. Five thousand 
Macedonians were sent to garrison the mountains- Pjrthium 
and Petra, commanded by Histieus, Thcogenes, and Milo. 
After making these detachments, he set about fortifying the 
bank of the river Enipeus, for the channel being neaiiy dry, 
the passage was practicable ; and, in order that all the men 
might apply themselves to this work, the women were obliged 
to bring provisions from the neighbouring cities into the camp. 
He ordered the soldiers to fetch timber from the woods which 
were not far distant^ and erected on the bank such formidahk 
workSy strengthened with towers and engines^ as he trusted 
would effectuaih/ bar the passage against any effort of the 
Romans. On the other side^ the more diligence and caution 
Paullus saw the Macedonians use^ the more assiduously did 
he study to devise some means of frustrating those hopeSy 
which the enemy had not without reason conceived. But he 
suffered immediate, distress from the scarcity of water^ the 
river furnishing but little^ and that putrid^ in the part con^ 
figuous to the sea. 

XXXIU. The cowiul^ offer searching in every place in the 

neighbourhood for water ^ and being told that none amid be 

foundy at last ordered the water-carriers to attend him to the 

shore, which was not three hundred paces distant, and there 
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to dig hcitB in several places,* not far from each other* The 
great height of the, mountains gave him reason to suppose 
diat they contained in their bowels several bodies of water, 
the branched of which made their way under ground to die 
sea, and mixed with its waters ; and this appeared the more 
probable, as diey discharged. no streams above ground. 
Scarcely was the surface of the sand removed, when springs 
began to boil up, small at first and muddy, but in a little time 
they threw out clear water in great plenty, as if through the 
fisvourable interference of the gods* This circumstance added 
greatly to tlw reputation and influence of the general in die 
minds of the soldiers. He then ordered them* to get ready 
their arms ; and went himself, with the tribunes and first cen* 
turions, to examine the river, in hopes of finding a passage, 
where the descent would be easy, and where the ascending 
the odier bank would be least difficult. After taking a suffi- 
cient view of these matters, he made it his first care to pro- 
vide, that, in the movements of the army, every thing should 
be done regularly, and without noise, at the first order and 
beck of the general. Though notice was proclaimed of what 
was to be done, every one did not distincdy hear ; and, as 
the orders received were not clear, some did more than was 
ordered, while others did less ; while dissonant shoots were 
nused in every quarter, insomuch that the enemy knew 
sooner than the soldiers themselves, what was intended. He 
therefore directed, that the military tribune should commu- 
nicate, secredy, to the first centurion of the l^on, then he to 
the next, and that so on, in order that each should tell the 
next to him in i^nk, what was requisite to be done, whether 
the instructions /Were to be conveyed from front to rear, or 
from rear to front. According to a practice lately introdu- 
ced, the centinels carried shields to their posts ; this he for- 
bade ; for as a centinel did not go to fight, but to watch, he 
had no occasion for arms ; it was his duty, when he perceived 
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an enemy approaching, to retire, and to give the alarm. They 
used to stand with their helmets on, and their shields erected 
on the ground before them ; when tired, they leaned on their 
spears ; or laying their heads on the edge of their shields, 
stood dosing in such a'manner, that from the glittering of 
their arms they could be seen afar oiF by tho enemy, while 
themselves could see nothing. He likewise altered the prac- 
tice of the advanced guards. Formerly, the guards were 
kept on duty through the whole day, all under arms, the 
horsemen with their horses bridled ; and when this happen- 
ed in summer, under a continual scorching sun, both men 
and horses were so much exhausted by the heat and the 
languor contracted in so many hours, that very often, when 
attacked by fresh troops, a small number was able to get the 
better of a much superior one. He therefore ordered, that 
the party which mounted guard in the morning, should be 
relieved at noon by another, which was to do the duty for 
the rest of the day ; by which means they would never be in 
danger of the like easy defeat. 

XXXIV. iEmilius, after publishing, in a general assembly, 
his orders for these regulations, added observations, of the 
same purport with those contained in the speech which he had 
made in the city, that ^^ it' was the business of the commander, 
alone, to consider what was proper to be done, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in conjunction with those whom he should call to 
council ; and that such as were not called, ought not to pro- 
nounce judgment on affairs either in public or in private. 
That it was a soldier's business to attend to these three 
things, — his body, that he may keep it in perfect strength and 
agility ; his armour, that it may be always in good order ; 
with his stores of all kinds, so as to be ready in case of a 
sudden order ; and to rest assured, that all other matters re- 
lating to him will be directed by the immortal gods and his 
captain. That in any army, where the soldiers formed plans. 
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and that the chief was called, first one way, then another, by 
the voice of the idle multitude, nothing could ever succeed. 
For his part," he declared, that ^^ he would take care, as 
was the duty of a general, to aiTord them occasion of acung 
with success. On their part, they were to make no inquiries 
whatever as to his designs ; but when the signal was given, 
to discharge the duty of a soldier." Having thus admonish- 
ed them, he dismissed the assembly, while the veterans them- 
selves acknowledged, that on that day, for the first time, they 
had, like recruits, been taught the business of a soldier. Nov 

# 

did they, by such expressions only, demonstrate their high 
approbation of the consul's discourse ; but the effect of it on 
their behaviour was immediate. In the whole camp, not one 
person was to be seen idle ; some were employed in sharpen- 
ing their weapons ; others in scouring their helmets and 
cheek-pieces, their shields and breast-plates ; some fitted 
their armour to their bodies, and tried how well they could 
move their limbs under it ; some brandished their spears, 
others flourished their swords, and tried the points ; so that 
it could be easily perceived that their intention was, when- 
ever they should come to battle, to finish the war at once, 
either by a glorious victory, or an honourable death. On the 
other side, when Perseus saw that, in consequence of the 
arrival of the consul, and of the opening of the spring, all 
was motion and bustle among the Romans ; and that their 
general had pitched his camp on the opposite bank of the 
Enipeus, where he employed himself busily, sometimes in 
going round and examining all his works, with a view of 
finding some place where he might pass the river ; and some* 
times in preparing every thing requisite for attack or de- 
fence; he exerted himself no less diligently on his part, to 
rouse the courage of his soldiers^ and add strength to his de* 
fences^ as if he expected an immediate engagement. How- 
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ever, though both parties were full of ardour , they lay a long 
time very near each other without any action. 

XXXV. In the mean time, newe was received that King 
Gentiua had been defeated, in Illyria^ by the prator Ankhu ; 
and that himself his family, and his whole kingdom, were in 
the hands of the commonwealth ; which event greatly raiaed 
the spirits of the Romans, and struck no small degree of 
tenor into the Macedonians and their King. At first, Per- 
seus endeavoured to suppress the intelligence, and sent mes* 
"sengers to Pantauchus, who was on his way from that coun* 
try, forbidding him to come near the camp ; but some of his 
people had already seen certain boys carried away among the 
Illjrrian hostages : and it is certain that the more pains there 
are used to conceal any circumstances, the more readily they 
are divulged, through the talicative disposition of people em* 
ployed in the courts of kings. About this time, ambassa- 
dors came to the camp from Rhodes, with the same message 
which had excited so much resentment in the Roman senate. 
It was now heard by the council with much greater indigna- 
tion than at Rome ; some even advised that they should be 
instantly driven out of the camp ; but the consul said, that 
he would give them an answer in fifteen days. But still, to 
show how little regard was paid to the mediation of the 
Rhodians, he began to consult on the plan of his future 
operations. Some, particularly the younger officers, advised 
to force their way across the Enipeus, and through the ene- 
my^s works. *^ When they should advance in close ordbr 
and make an assault, the Macedonians,*' they said, ^ would 
never be able to withstand them. They had been, last year, 
beaten out of many fortresses much higher and better for* 
tified, and furnished with much stronger garrisons." Others 
recommended, that Octavius, with the fleet, should sail to 
Thessalonica ; and, by committing depredations on the sea* 
coast, make it necessary for the King to divide his forces ; 
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8o that, when, on the appearance of another enemy behind 
him, he should turn about to protect the interior part of the 
kingdom, he would be forced to leave a passage over the 
Enipeus open in some place or other. The consul himself 
was of opinion, that the nature of the bank, and the wqrk^ 
erected on it, presented insuperable difficulties ; and, besidee 
its being every where furnished with engines, he had been 
informed, that the enemy were remarkable for using missile 
weapons with uncommon skill, and that their aim tvas almost 
. certain. The consults judgment leaned quite another way ; 
as soon, therefore, as the council broke up, he sent for Schai- 
nus and Menophilus, Perrhsebian merchants, whom he knew 
to be men of probity and good sense, and examined them in 
private about the nature of the passes leading into Perrhiebiit. 
They told him, that the places themselves were not difficult ; 
biU that they were occupied by parties of the King^s troops ; 
from which he conceived hopes of being able to beat off those 
parties, by making a sudden attack with a strong force in the 
night, when they were off their guard. For he considered 
that *^ javelins, and arrows, and other missile weapons, were 
useless at such a season ; since, when combatants closed to- 
gether in a throng, the business must depend on the sword, 
in the exercise of which the Romans had a decided supe- 
riority." He resolved to employ those two men as guides ; 
and, sending for the prstor Octavius, explained to him what 
he intended, ordering him to sail directly with the fleet to 
Heracleus, and to have in readiness there, ten days' provi- 
sions for one thousand men. He then sent Publius Scipio 
Nasica, and Quintus Fabius Maximus, his own son, with five 
thousand chosen men, to Heracleus, as if they were to em- 
bark in the fleet, to ravage the coast of the interior parts of 
Macedonia, as had beea proposed in the council. He told 
them, in private, that there were provisions prepared for 
them on board, so that they should have no delay. He then 
VOL. VI. — 2 F 
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ordered the guides to divide the road in such a manner, that 
they might attack Pythium at the fourth watch on the third 
day. He himself, on the day following, in order to confine 
the King's attention from the view of distant matters, attack- 
ed his advanced guards in the middle of the channel of the 
river, where the fight was maintained by the light infantry an 
both sides, for the bottom was so uneven, that heavy arms 
could not be used. The slope of each bank was three hun- 
dred paces long, and the breadth of the channel, which was 
of various depths, somewhat more than a mile. In this mid- 
dle space the fight was carried on, while the King on one 
side, and the consul, with his legions on the other, stood 
spectators on the ramparts of their camps. At a distance, the 
King's troops had the advantage in fighting with missile 
weapons ; but in close fight the Roman soldier was more 
steady, and was better defended, either with a target or a 
Ligurian buckler. About noon, the consul ordered the sig- 
nal of retreat to be given, and thus the battle ended for that 
day, after considerable numbers had fallen on both sides. 
Next morning at sunrise, the fight was renewed with greater 
fury, as their passions had been irritated by the former con- 
test ; but the Romans were dreadfully annoyed, not only by 
those with whom they were immediately engaged ; but much 
more by the multitudes that stood posted in the towers, with 
missiles of every sort, particularly stones ; so that whenever 
they advanced towards the enemy's bank, the weapons thrown 
from the engines reached even the hindmost of their men. 
The consul's loss on this occasion was much greater than be- 
fore ; and, somewhat later in the day, he called oiF his men 
from the fight. On the third day he declined fighting, and 
moved down to the lowest side of the camp, as if intending 
to attempt a passage through an intrenchment which stretch- 
ed down to the sea. 
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^XXVI. Perseus, who did not extend hia cares beyond the 
objects that lay before his eyes, bent all his thoughts and ex^ 
ertions to stop the progress of the enemy in the quarter where 
he lay. In the mean time^ Publhis Nasica^ with the detach"^ 
ment under his command^ punctually executed the consuPs or* 
ders. Arriving at the appointed hour at Pythium^ he soon 
Ashdged the guards which was commanded by JUiloj Histite" 
usj and Theogenes^ and pursued them down into the plains. 
This event threw Perseus into the greatest perplexity^ for as 
the road was now open^ he had reason to fear being surround* 
ed* After long deliberation^ he determined to give battle; 
and^ dratving back to Pydna^ chose a very advantageous posi* 
tioHj and made the most prudent dispositions for ensuring sue* 
cess. AEmilius^ being rejoined by the party under Ngsica^ 
marched directly against the enemy ; andy on coming within 
eighty was not a little surprised at the formidable appearance 
of their army^ in respect of their numbers^ and the strength of 
the men, as well as the judicious order in which it was formed. 
The season of the year was a little after the summer solstice ; 
the time of the day was approaching towards noon ; and his 
inarch had been incommoded by great quantities of dust, and 
the increasing he^t of the sun. Lassitude and thirst were al- 
ready felt, and both would certainly be aggravated by mid* 
day coming on. He resolved, therefore, not to expose his 
men in that condition to an enemy, fresh and in full vigour ; 
but so great was the ardour for battle on both sides, that the 
general had occasion for as much art to elude the wishes of 
his own men, as those of the enemy. He urged the tribunes 
tp hasten the forming of the troops, went himself round the 
ranks, and with exhortations inflamed their courage. At first, 
they called to him for the signal, briskly ; but afterwards, as 
the heat increased, their looks became less lively, and their 
voices fainter, while many stood resting on their shields, or 
leaning on their javelins. He then, without farther disguise. 
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ordered the foremost ranks to measure out the front of a 
camp, add store the baggage ; on seeing which, the soldiers 
openly showed themselves rejoiced at not having been com* 
pellcd to fight, when they were wekried with marching, and 
with the torching heat. Immediately about the genend, 
were the lieutenantfc-general, and the commanders of the for* 
eign troops $ among others Attalus, who when they thought 
diat the consul intended to fight, (for even to them he did not 
dbclose his intention of delaying,) had all approved the mea- 
sure. On this sudden alteration of his plan, while all ttie 
rest were silent, N^sica alone ventured to advise the Consul, 
not to let slip from his hands, by shunning a battle, an enemy, 
who had baffled former commanders in the same way« 
^* There was reason to fear," he sdd, ** that he would mardi 
oflP in the night ; and then he must be pursued with extreme 
toil and danger, into the heart of Macedonia ; and the troopa 
must be led libout, as under former generals, wandering 
through the glens and forests of the Macedonian mountains. 
He therefore earnestly recommended to attack the enemy 
while he had him in an open plain, and not to lose so (air an 
opportunity, of obtaining a victory, as now presented itself.'' 
The consul, not in the least offended at the liberty, taken by 
a youth of his distinguished character, in oflFering his advice, 
answered : *^ Nasica, I once thought as you do now ; here* 
afVer you will come to think as I do. By long experience in 
war, I have learned when it is proper to fight, when to ab» 
stain from fighting. It would not be right]in me, at {Miesent, 
standing at the head of the troops, to explain to you the 
causes that render it better to rest to-day. Ask my reasons 
some other time. At present you will acquiesce in the judg- 
ment of an old commander.*' The youth was silent, con- 
cluding that the consul certainly saw some objections to 
fighting, which did not appear to him. 
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XXXVII. PaoUus, as toon as he saw the camp marked 
tmt, and the baggage laid up, drew off, first, the veterans 
from the rear line, then the first^rank men, while the spear- 
rnxftk stood in the front, lest the enemy might make any at« 
tempt I and lasdy, the spear^men, beginning at the right wing, 
and leading them away, gradually, by single companies. 
Thus were the infantry drawn off without tumult ; and, in 
the mean tia^, the cavalry and light infantry faced the enemy ; 
Bor were the cavalry recalled from their station, until the 
rampart and trench were finished. The King, though he 
was disposed to have given batde that day, was yet satisfied ; 
siaee his men knew, that the delay was owing to the enemy ; 
and he led back his troops to their station. When the forti- 
fications of the Roman camp were finished, Caius Sulpicius 
Oallus, a military tribune of the second legion, who had been 
pnstor the year before, with the consul's permission collected 
Ae soldiers in assembly, and gave them notice, lest they 
should any of them consider the matter as a prodigy, that, 
^ on the following night, the moon would be eclipsed, from 
the second hour to the fourth.'' He mentioned that, ^ as this 
happened in the course of nature, at stated times, it could be 
known, and foretold. As, therefore, they did not wonder at 
the regular rising and setting of the sun and moon, or at the 
moon's sometimes shining with a full orb, and sometimes in 
its wane, showing only small horns, so neither ought they to 
construe as a portent, its being obscured, when covered with 
die shadow of the earth." On the night preceding the day 
before the nones of September, at the hour mentioned, the 
etlipse took place. The Roman soldiers thought the wisdom 
of Gallus almost divine ; but the Macedonians were shocked, 
as at a dismal prodigy, foreboding the fall of their kingdom 
and the ruin of their nation ; nor did their soothsayers ex- 
plain it otherwise. Their camp was filled with shouting and 
jrelling, until the moon, emerging, sent forth its light. Both 
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annies had been so eager for an engagement, that, next day, 
both the King and the consul were censured by many of their 
respective men for having separated without a battle. The 
King could readily excuse himself, not only as the enemy had 
led back his troops into camp ; but, also,- as he had posted 
his men on ground of such a nature, that the phalanx (which 
even a small inequality of sur&ce renders useless) could not 
advance on it. The consul, besides, appearing to have ne- 
glected an opportunity of fighting, and to have given the ene- 
my room to go off in the night, if he were so inclined, was 
thought to waste time at the present, under pretence of offei^ 
ittg sacrifice, though the signal had been displayed, at the 
first light, for going out to the field. At last, about the third 
hour, the sacrifices being duly performed, he summoned a 
council, and there, too, he was deemed by several to spin out 
in talking, and unseasonable consultation, the time that ought 
to be employed in action ; but, after many discourses of this 
sort had passed, the consul addressed them in a speech of the 
following purport. 

XXXVIII. ^ Publius Nasica, a youth of uncommon merit, 
was the only one of those who were for immediate fight, that 
disclosed his sentiments to me ; and even he was afterwards 
silent, appearing to have come over to my opinion. Some 
others have thought proper, rather to cavil at their general's 
conduct in his absence, than to offer advice in his presence. 
Now I shall, without the least reluctance, make known to 
you, Publius Nasica, and to any who, with less openness, en- 
tertained the same opinion with you, my reasons for defer- 
ring an engagement. For, so far am I from being sorry for 
having rested yesterday, that I am convinced that by that means 
I preserved the army. Whoever now thinks otherwise, let 
him come forward, if he pleases, and take with me a review 
of the numerous advantages that wt^re on the enemy's side, 
and the disadvantages on ours. In the first place, how far 
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they surpass us in numbers, I am sure not one of you was at 
any time ignorant ; and yesterday you had ocular demon- 
stration, when, their line was drawn out. Of our small force, 
a fourth part had been left to guard the baggage ; and you 
know that they are not ^e worst of the soldiers who are left 
on that duty. But can we believe it a matter of little mo- 
ment, that, with the blessing of the gods, we shall this day, 
if judged proper, or to-morrow at farthest, march to battle 
out of this our own camp, where we have lodged last night i 
Is there no difference, whether you order a soldier to take 
arms in his own tent, when he has not suffered any fatigue, 
either from a long march or laborious work ; after he has en- 
joyed his natural rest, and is fresh ; so as to lead him into 
the field vigorous both in body ;md mind ; or whether, when 
he is wearied by such a march, or fatigued with carrying a 
load ; while be is wet with sweat, and while his throat is 
parched with thirst, and his mouth and eyes filled with dust, 
you expose him, under a scorching nooix-day sun, to an ene- 
my who has had full repose, and who brings into the battle 
his strength unimpaired by any previous cause ? Is there any 
(I appeal to the gods) so dastardly, that, if matched in this 
manner, he would not overcome the bravest man ? We must 
consider, that the enemy had, quite at their leisure, formed 
their line of battle ; had recruited their spirits, and were 
standing in regular order ; whereas we must have formed our 
line in hurry and confusion, and have engaged before the 
proper dispositions were completed. 

XXXIX. ^^ But, to drop the consideration of the unavoid- 
able irregularity and disorder of our line, should we have 
had a camp fortified, a watering-place provided, and the pas- 
sage to it secured by troops, with a thorough knowledge of 
all the country round ; or should we have been without any 
one spot of our own, except the naked field on which we 
fought? Your fathers considered a fortified camp as a har- 
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hour of safety^ in all emergencies ; out of which they were 
to march to battle, and in which, after being tossed in the 
storm of the fight, they had a safe retreat. For that reason, 
besides inclosing it with works, they strengthened it farther 
with a numerous guard ; for any general who lost his camp, 
though he should have been victorious in the field, yet was 
deemed vanquished. A camp is a residence for the victo- 
rious, a refuge for the conquered. How many armies, after 
being worsted in the field, and driven within their ramparts, 
have, at their own time, and sometimes the next moment, 
sallied out and defeated their victors ? This military settle- 
ment is another native country to the soldier : the rampart b 
as the wall of his city, and his own tent his habitation and his 
home. Should we have fought, while in that unsettled state, 
and without quarters prepared ; to what place, in case of 
being beaten, were we to retire I In opposition to these con- 
siderations of the difficulties and impediments to the fighting 
at that time, one argument is urged. What, if the enemy 
had marched off in the course of last night ? What immense 
fatigue, it is observed, must have been undergone in pursuing 
him to the remotest parts of Macedonia ? But, for my part, 
I take it as a certainty, that if he had had any intention of 
retreating, he would neither have waited, nor drawn out his 
troops to battle. For, how much easier could he have gone 
off, while we were at a great distance, than now, when we are 
close at his back i Nor could he go unobserved either by 
day or by night. What could be more desirable to us, who 
were obliged to attack their camp, defended as it was by a 
very high bank of a river, and inclosed likewise with a ram- 
part and a number of towers, than that they should quit their 
fortifications, and, marching off with haste, give us an op- 
portunity of attacking their rear in an open plain ? These 
were my reasons for deferring a batde from yesterday to this 
day. For I am myself as much inclined to fight as any ; 
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and for that reason, as the way to come at the enemy over 
the river Enipeus'was stopped, I have opened a new way, by 
dislodging the enemy's guards from another pass. Nor will I 
rest until the war is ended .*' 

XL. When he ceased speaking, all remained silent ; for 
some were convinced by his arguments, and the rest were 
unwilling to find any fault with the proceeding, since any ad- 
vantage then overlooked could not now be regained. Even 
on that day, neither the King nor the consul was desirous of 
engaging ; not the King, because he had not the same pros- 
pect as the day before, of fighting men who were fatigued 
after their march, were hurried in forming their line, and not 
completely marshalled ; nor the consul, because, in his new 
camp, no collection was yet made of wood or forage, to bring 
which from the adjacent country a great number of his men 
had been sent from the camp. But, though it was not the 
wish of either of the commanders, fortune, whose power is 
*iiot to be controlled by human schemes, brought about a bat- 
tle. Somewhat nearer to the Macedonian than the Roman 
camp was a river, not very large, from which both parties 
supplied themselves with water; and that this might be dove 
with safety, guards were stationed on each bank. On the 
Roman side were two cohorts, a M arucinian and a Pelignian, 
with two troops of Samnite horse, commanded by a lieuten- 
ant-general, Marcus Sergius Silus ; and in the front of the 
camp there was posted. another guard, under .Caius Cluvius^ 
lieutenant-general, composed of three cohorts, a Firmian, a 
Vestinian, and a Cremonian ; besides two troops of horse, a 
Placentine and an iEsemian. While all was quiet at the river, 
neither party disturbing the other, about the fourth hour, a 
horse, breaking loose from those who had the care of him, 
ran off towards the farther bank, and three Roman soldiers 
followed him through the water, which reached as high as 
their knees. At the same time two Thracians endeavoured 
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to bring the horse from the middle of the channel to their 
own bank ; but the Romans slew one of them, and, having 
recovered the animal, retired to their post. On the enemy's 
bank there was a body of eight hundred Thracians, of whom 
a few, at first enraged at their countryman being killed be- 
fore their eyes, crossed the river in pursuit of his slayers ; in 
a little time some more, and at last, all of them passed over^ 
and attacked the Roman guard on the othef side. Reinforce" 
ments hastened to both parties^ and the affair soon became so 
serious^ that the commanders were obliged to risk a general 
engagement. In the army of the Macedonians there were two 
phalanxes ; the men of one were called Lcucaspides^ those of 
the other Aglaspides^ or Chalcaspides ; there was also a body 
of targeteerSy formed in the same manner^ and carrying the 
same kind of long spears ^ but lighter armed in other respects. 
— These three bodies withstood^for a long time^ every effort of 
the Romans; the targeteers even compelled the Pelignian 
battalions to retire^ which alarmed and provoked Mmilius to 
such a degree that he tore his robe. At lengthy observing that 
the' compact order of the phalanx was net every where tvi" 
broken^ the variation of the ground and of their motions ne- 
cessarily causing some intervals in their ranksy he ordered his 
men to watch attentively ^ and ivherever they could discern the 
least opening in the phalanx^ to force themselves in^ with all 
their mighty and strive to divide it as much as possible. As 
soon as he had issued this order ^ he put himself at the head of 
one of the legions^ and led it on to battle. 

XLI. The troops were deeply impressed with sentiments 
of respect, when they considered the high dignity of his of- 
fice, his own personal renown, and, above all, his age ; for, 
though more than sixty years old, he discharged every obli- 
gation of youth, taking on himself the principal share both of 
the labour and danger. Ilis legion filled up the space between 
the targeteers and another phalanx, and thus disunited the 
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enemy ^s line. Behind him were the targeteers, and his front 
faced the shielded phalanx of Aglaspides. Lucius Albinus, 
a man of consular rank, was ordered to lead on the second 
legion against the phalanx of the Leucaspides, which formed 
the centre of the Macedonian line. On the right wing, where 
the fight began, at the river, the elephants were brought for- 
ward, with a cohort of allied cavalry ; and these latter were 
the first who made any of the Macedonians turn their backs. 
For as new contrivances make an important figure in words, 
but on being put in practice ofttimes prove vain and ineffectual, 
so on that occasion the elephants in the line of battle were a 
mere name, without the least use. Their attack was followed 
by the Latine allies, who forced the enemy's left wing to give 
way. In the centre, the second legion dispersed the phalanx^ 
nor was there any nmre evident cause of the victory that fol- 
lowed, than there being many distinct fights, which first dis- 
ordered that body, by throwing it into irregular motions, and 
at last quite broke it. For, while it preserves its compact 
order, and presents a front bristled with extended spears, its 
strength is irresistible ; but if, by separate attacks on various 
parts of it, the men are once forced to turn about their spears, 
which, on account of their length and weight, are too un- 
wieldy to be easily moved, they are embarrassed ; and, if 
they are alarmed by any assault on the flank or rear, fall into 
irretrievable disorder. This was the case now, when they 
were obliged to oppose the Romans, who, in small parties, 
|ind with their line broken into numerous divisions, assailed 
them in many places at once ; and, when any opening was 
made, worked themselves into the vacant spaces. But had 
they advanced with their entire line, straight against the pha- 
lanx, when in its regular order, the fate of the Pclignians 
would have been theirs, who, in the beginning of the battle, 
incautiously engaged the targeteers ; being run through by 
the spears, and unable to withstand such a firm body. 
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XLII. But though the Macedonian infantry were out to 
pieces on all sides, except those who threw away their arms 
and fled, the cavalry quitted the field with scarcely any loss. 
I'he King himself was the first in flight. With the sacred 
squadrons of horse he took the road to Pella, and was quickly 
followed by Cotys and the Odrysian cavalry. The rest of 
the cavalry, likewise, went off with full ranks ; because, as 
the line of infantry stood in the way, the enemy remained to 
put them to the sword, and did not think of pursuing the 
others. For a long time, the men of the phalanx were cut 
off, in front, on the flanks, and on the rear ; at last, such as 
could avoid the enemy's hands, fled unarmed, towards the 
sea ; some even ran into the water, and, stretching out their 
hands to those on board the fleet, humbly begged their lives. 
Boats coming from all the ships, they supposed that it was 
meant to take them in ; whereupon, advancing farther into the 
water, so that some of them even swam., they supplicated aid. 
But^they soon found themselves treated as enemies by' the 
boats ; on which such as were able regained the land, where 
they met their death in a more dreadful way ; for the ele- 
phants, which their riders had driven down to the shore, trod 
them under foot, and crushed them in pieces. It was gene- 
rally acknowledged, that the Macedonians never lost so great 
a number of men in any battle ; for their killed amounted to 
twenty thousand ; six thousand, who made their escape from 
the field to Pydna, fell alive into the hands of the Romans, 
and five thousand were taken straggling through the country. 
Of the victorious army there fell not more than one hundred ; 
the greater part of whom were Pelignians ; but a much 
greater number were wounded. If the battle had been be- 
gun earlier, so that the conquerors might have had daylight 
enough for a pursuit, all the troops of the vanquished must 
have been utterly destroyed. As it happened, the approach 
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of night both screened the fugitives, and made the Romans 
unwilling to follow them through an unknown country. 

XLIII. Perseus, in his flight as far as the Pierian wood, 
kept up a military appearance, being attended by a numerous 
body of horse, together with his royal retinue ; but, when 
he came into the thicket, and when darkness came on, he 
turned out of the main path, with a very few, in whom he 
placed the greatest confidence. The horsemen, abandoned by 
their leader, dispersed, and returned to their respective 
homes i some of whom made their way to PeUa, quicker 
than Perseus himself, because they went by the straight and 
open road. The King, embarrassed by his fears, and the 
many difficulties which he met with on the way, did not ar- 
rive till near midnight. He was met at the palace by Euctus, 
governor of Pella, and the royal pages ; but of all his friends, 
who had escaped from the battle by various chances, not one 
would come near him, though they were repeatedly sent for. 
Only three persons accompanied him in his flight ; Evander, 
a Cretan ; Neon, a Boeotian ; and Archidamus, an i£tolian. 
With these he continued his retreat, at the fourth watch ; for 
he began to fear, lest those who had refused to obey his sum- 
mons, might, presently, attempt something more audacious. 
He had an escort of about five hundred Cretans. He took 
the road to Amphipolis; leaving Pella in the night, and 
hastening to get over the river Axius before day, as he 
thought that the difficulty in passing it would deter the Ro» 
mans from farther pursuit. 

XLIV. The consul returned victorious to his camp ; but 
his joy was much allayed by concern for his younger son. 
This was Publius Scipio, who afterwards acquired the title 
of Africanus by the destruction of Carthage ; he was, by 
birth, the son of the consul Paullus, and, by adoption, the 
grandson of the elder Africanus. He was then only in the 
seventeenth year of his age, which circumstance heightened 
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his father's anxiety ; for, pursuing the enemy with eagerness, 
he had been carried away by the crowd to a distant part. He 
returned late in the evening, however ; and then, the consul 
having received him in safety, felt unmixed joy for the very 
important victory. When the news of the batde reached 
Amphipolis, the matrons ran together to the temple of Diana, 
whom they style Tauropolos, to implore her aid. Diodorus, 
who was governor of the city, fearing lest the Thracians, of 
whom there were two thousand in garrison, might, during the 
confusion, plunder the city, contrived to receive in the nnid- 
dle of the Forum a letter, from the hands of a person whom 
he had employed for the purpose, and instructed to personate 
a courier. The contents of it were, that ^^ the Romans had 
put in their fleet at Emathia, and were ravaging the territor}' 
round ; and that the governors of Emathia besought him to 
send a reinforcement, which might enable them to repel the 
ravagers." After reading this, he desired the Thracians to 
march to the relief of the coast, telling them, as an encourage- 
ment, that the Romans being dispersed through the- country, 
they might easily kill many of them, and gain a large booty. 
He affected not to believe the report of the defeat, alleging 
that, if it were true, many would have come from the place 
of action. Having, on this pretence, sent the Thracians out 
of the town, he no sooner saw them pass the river Strymon, 
than he shut the gates. 

XLV. On the third day after the battle, Perseus arrived 
at Amphipolis, and sent thence to PauUus suppliant ambas- 
sadors, with the wand of peace. In the mean time, Hippias, 
Milo, and Pantauchus, whom the King esteemed his best 
friends, went themselves to the consul, and surrendered to 
the Romans the city of Bercea, to which they had fled after 
the battle ; and several other cities, struck with fear, pre- 
pared to follow the example. The consul dispatched to 
Rome, with letters and the news of his victor}-, his son 
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Quintus Fablus^ Lucius Lentulus, and Quintus Metellus. 
He gave to his infantry the spoils of the enemy who were 
slain, and to his cavalry, the plunder of the circumjacent 
countr}', provided, however, that they did not stay out of the 
camp longer than two nights. He then removed towards 
Pydna. Beroea, Thessalonica, and Pella, and indeed almost 
every city in Macedonia, successively surrendered within 
two days. From Pydna, which was the nearest, no deputation 
had yet been sent ; the confused multitude, made up of many 
different nations, with the numbers who had been obliged to 
fly thither from the field, put it out of the power of the in- 
habitants to form or unite in any design ; the gates, too, were 
not only shut, but closed up with walls. Milo and Pantauchu9 
were sent to confer, under the wall, with Solon, who com- 
manded in the place. By his means the crowd of military 
people were sent away, the town was surrendered, and given 
up to the soldiers to be plundered. Perseus, after making a 
single effort to procure assistance, by sending an embassy to 
the Bisaltians, but without effect, came forth into a general 
assembly, bringing with him his son Philip, in order to 
encourage the Amphipolitans themselves, and to raise the 
spirits of those horse and foot soldiers who had either con- 
stantly accompanied him, or had happened to fly to the same 
place. But, though he made several attempts to speak, he 
was 'always stopped by his tears ; so that, finding himself un- 
able to proceed, he told Evander, the Cretan, what he wished 
to have laid before the people, and came down from the tri- 
bunal. Although the multitude, on seeing the King in so 
melancholy a situation, and observing him weep in that af^ 
fecting manner, had joined their plaints with his, yet they 
refused to listen to the discourse of Evander ; and some, 
from the middle of the assembly, had the assurance to inter- 
rupt him, exclaiming, ^^ Depart to some otht-r place ; that 
the few of us, who are left alive, may not be destroyed on 
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your account.^' Their daring opposition stopped Evander's 
mouth. The King retired to his palace ; and, causing his 
treasures to be put on board some barks ivhich lay in the 
Strymon, went down himself to the river. The Thracians 
would not venture to trust, themselves on board, but went off 
t0^ their own homes, as did the rest of the soldiers ; the Cre- 
tibs only following the money, in hopes of a share : but, as 
any distribution of it among them would probably raise more 
discontent than gratitude, fifty talents* were laid on the bank, 
for them to seize as each might be able. After this scram- 
ble, they went on board ; yet in such hurry and disorder, 
that they sunk one of the barks in the mouth of the river by 
the weight of the numbers which crowded into it. They ar- 
rived that day at Galepsus, and the next at Samothrace, to 
which they were bound. Thither, it is said, the king carried 
with him two thousand talents.f 

XL VI. Paullus sent officers to hold the government of the 
several cities which had surrendered ; lest, at a time when 
peace was but newly restored, the conquered might suffer any 
ill treatment. He detained the ambassadors of Perseus ; and, 
as he had not yet been informed of his flight, detached Pub- 
lius Nasica, with a small party of horse and foot, to Amphi- 
polis, both that he might lay waste the country of Sintice, 
and be ready to obstruct every effort of the King. In the 
mean time, Meliboea was taken and sacked by Cneius Octa- 
vius. At iGginium, which Cneius Anicius, a lieutenant-ge- 
neral, had been ordered to attack, two hundred men were 
lost by a sally made from the town ; for it was not known 
that the war was at an end. The consul, quitting Pydna, ar- 
rived, with his whole army, on the second day at Pella ; and, 
pitching his camp at the distance of a mile from it, remained 
in that station for several days. These he employed in taking 
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a full view of the situation of the city ; and he perceived that 
it was chosen to be the capital of the kingdom, not without 
good reason. It stands on a hill which faces the south-west, 
and is surrounded by morasses, formed by stagnant waters 
from the adjacent lakes, so deep as to be impassable either in 
winter or summer. In the part of the morass nearest to the 
city the citadel rises up like an island, beingbuiltonamound 
of earth formed with immense labour, so as to be capable of 
supporting the wall, and secure against any injury from the 
surrounding moisture. At a distance it seems to join the 
city rampart, but is divided from it by a river, and which has 
a bridge over it ; so that if the King chooses to confine any 
person within it, there is no way for an escape except by that 
bridge, which can be guarded with great ease. This was the 
depository of the royal treasure ; but, at that time, there was 
nothing found there but the three hundred talents which 
had been sent to King Gentius,and afterwards brought back. 
While the consul halted at Pella, he gave audience to a great 
number of embassies, which came with congratulations, espe- 
cially out of Thessaly. Then, receiving intelligence that Per- 
seus had passed over to Samothrace, he left Pella, and after 
four days' march, arrived at Amphipolis. Here the whole 
multitude poured out of the town to meet him ; a plain 
demonstration that the people considered themselves not as 
bereft of a good and just king^ but as delivered from a haugh^ 
ty overbearing tyrant. The consul^ after a short delay ^ pro^ 
ceeded^ in pursuit of Perseus^ into the province of Odomantice^ 
and encamped at Siras. 
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Perseus Uken prisoner in Samothrace, by iEmilius Paullus. Antiocbusy 
on tbe peremptoiy requintion of tbe Roman ambassadors, ceases bostili- 
ties agunst JEg3rpt. The Rhodians apologize for their conduct during 
the war ; their apologies not deemed satisfactory. Macedonia reduced 
to the form of a proYince. Pnisias comes to Rome with congratulations, 
on occasion of the conquest of Macedonia. Recommends his son* Ni- 
comedes, to the protection of the senate ; his mean and despicable 
behaviour. 

I. NOTWITHSTANDING that Quintus Fabias, Lu- 
cius Lentulus, and Quintus M etellus. who were 
Y R 584 . - 

HC 168' ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ news of the victory, made all possi- 
ble haste to Rome, yet they found rejoicings for 
that event anticipated there. The fourth day after the dis- 
comfiture of Perseus, and while games were exhibiting in the 
Circus, a faint rumour spread itself, suddenly, among the 
people through all the seats, ^^ that a battle had been fought 
in Macedonia, and that the King was entirely defeated.'' 
The rumour gathered strength, until at last they shouted and 
clapped their hands, as if the same had been confirmed to 
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them. The magistrates, being surprised, caused enquiry to 
be made for the author of the account which occasioned this 
sudden rejoicing i but, none being found, the joy of course 
vanished. Although the matter was uncertain, yet the flat- 
tering belief still remained impressed on their minds -, and 
when, on the arrival of Fabius, Lentulus, and Metellus, the 
fact was established by authentic information, they rejoiced 
on a twofold account/— on that of the victory, and their happy 
presage of it. This exultation in the Circus is related in 
another manner, with equal appearance of probability : that, 
on the tenth day before the calends of October, being the se- 
cond day of the Roman games, as the consul Licinius was 
going down to give the signal for the race, a courier, who 
said he came from Macedonia, delivered to him a letter, de- 
corated with laurel. As soon as he had started the chariots, 
be mounted his own, and, as he rode back to the seats of the 
magistrates, showed to the people the embellished tablets, at 
the sight of which, the multitude, regardless of the games, ran 
down at once into the middle of the area. The consul held a 
meeting of the senate on the spot : and, after reading the letter 
to thent by their direction, he told the people, from the seats 
of the magistrates, that ^ bis colleague Lucius iEmilius had 
fought a general engagement with Perseus ; that the Mace« 
donian army was totally defeated ; that the King had fled 
with few attendants ; and that all tiie cities of Macedonia had 
submitted to the Romans." On hearing this, they testified 
their joy by an universal shouting and clapping of hands ; 
and most of them, leaving the sport, hastened home to com- 
municate the joyful tidings to dieir wives and children. This 
was the thirteentii day after the battie. 

II. On the following day the senate voted a general sup- 
plication, and ordered, that the consul should disband all his 
troops, excepting the regulars and seamen ; and that die dis- 
bandmcnt should be taken into consideration as soon as the 
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deputies from the consul iEmilias, who had sent forward the 
courier, should arrive in town. On the sixth day before the 
calends of October, about the second hour, the deputies came 
into the city, and proceeded directly to the tribunal in the 
Forum, drawing an immense crowd, who went forth to meet 
and escort them. The senate happened to be then sitting, 
and the consul introduced the deputies to them. They were 
detained there no longer than to give an account, ^^ how very 
numerous the King's forces of horse and foot had been ; how 
many thousands of them were killed, how many taken ; with 
what a small loss of men the Romans had made such havoc 
of the enemy, and with how poor an attendance Perseus had 
fled ; that it was supposed he would go to Samothrace, and 
that the fleet was ready to pursue him ; so that he could not 
escape, either by sea or land." They were then brought out 
into the assembly of the people, where they repeated the 
same particulars, and renewed the general joy in such a de- 
gree, that no sooner had the consul published an order, that 
all the places of worship should be opened, and that they 
should proceed direcdy to return thanks to the immortal gods, 
than every temple in the city was filled with vast crowds, not 
only of men but of women. The senate, being re-assembled, 
ordered thanksgivings in all the temples, during five days, for 
the glorious successes obtained by the consul Lucius i£mi- 
Uus, with sacrifices of the larger kinds of victims. They also 
voted, that the ships, which lay in the Tiber fit for sea, and 
ready to sail for Macedonia, in case the King had been able 
to maintain the dispute, should be hauled up, and placed in 
the docks, and the seamen belonging to them paid a year's 
wages, and discharged ; and, together with these, all who had 
taken the military oath to the consul ; that all the soldiers in 
Corcyra and Brundusium, on the coast of the upper sea, and 
in the territory of Larinum, should be disbanded ; for in all 
these places had troops been cantoned, in order that the con- 
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Bul Licinius might, if occasion required, take them over to 
reinforce his colleague. The thanksgiving was fixed, by 
proclamation in the assembly, for the fifth day before the 
ides of October. 

III. Two deputies, Caius Licinius Nerva and Publius De* 
cius, likewise arrived at this time, who brought intelligence 
that the army of the Illyrians was defeated, their King Gen- 
tius taken prisoner, and all Illyria reduced under the dominion 
of the Roman people. On account of these services, under 
the conduct and auspices of the prstor Lucius Anicius, the 
senate voted a supplication of three days' continuance, and it 
was accordingly appointed, by proclamation, to be performed 
on the fourth, third, and second days of the ides of Novem* 
ber. Some writers tell us, that the Rhodian ambassadors 
had not yet- been admitted to an audience ; and that, when 
the news of the victory was received, they were called before 
the senate in order to expose their absurdity and arrogance. 
On this occasion, Agesipolis, their principal, spoke to this 
effect : that ^^ they had been sent by the Rhodians, with .a 
commission, to effect an accommodation between the Ro- 
mans and Perseus ; the war then subsisting being injurious 
and burdensome to all Greece, and expensive and detrimen- 
tal to the Romans themselves ; but that the kindness of for- 
tune, terminating the war after another manner, had afforded 
them an opportunity of congratulating the Romans on a glo* 
rious victory." To this discourse of the Rhodians, the senate 
returned the following answer ; that ^^ the Rhodians, in send- 
ing that embassy, bad not been actuated by concern either for 
the interests of Greece, or for the expenses of the Roman 
people, but merely by their wishes to serve Perseus. For, 
if their concern had been such as they pretended, the time 
for sending ambassadors would have been, when that mo- 
narch, leading an army into lliessaly, had continued, for two 
years, to besiege some of the cities of Greece, and to terrify 
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odiers with denunciations of vengeance. All this time not 
the least mention of peace was made by the Rhodians ; but 
when they heard that the Romans had passed the defiles^and 
penetrated into Macedonia, and that Perseus was held iiw 
closed by them ; then they sent an embassy, from no other 
motive whatever, but a wish to rescue Perseus from the im« 
pending danger.'^ With this answer the ambassadors were 
dismissed. 

IV. About the same time Marcus Marcellus, coming 
home from Spain, where he had taken Marcolica, a city of 
note, brought into the treasury ten pounds weight of g<dd, 
and a quantity of silver, amounting to a million of sesterces.* 
While the consul PauUus iEmilius lay encamped at Sirs, in 
Odomantice, as mentioned above, a letter from King Per* 
sens was brought to him by three ambassadors of mean ap^ 
pearance, the sight of whom, as we are told, excited in his 
mind such reflections on the instability of human affairs, aa 
caused him to shed tears ; that a prince, who, a short timo 
before, not content with the kingdom of Macedonia, had in* 
vaded Dardania and Illyria, and had called out to his aid the 
whole Bastamian nation, should now, after having lost his ar- 
my, be expelled his kingdom, and forced to take refuge in a 
little island, where, as a suppliant, he was protected by the 
sanctity of the place, not by any strength of his own, occa- 
sioned him something like pain : but when he read the ad- 
dress, ^^ King Perseus to the consul Paullus, greeting,'' the 
seeming insensibility of his condition did away all com- 
passion { so that, notwithstanding the letter consisted of en- 
treaties couched in terms ill suited to rojralty, yet the em- 
bassy was dismissed without any answer. Perseus, perceiv- 
ing that it was expected he should, in his vanquished state, 
forget his pompous titles, sent another letter, inscribed 
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simply with bis name, in which he made a request, which 
was readily complied with, that tome persons should be sent 
to him, with whom he might confer on the present condition 
of his affairs. Three ambassadors were accordingly dis- 
patched, Publius Lentulus, Aulus PoStomius Albinus, and 
Aldus Antonius ; but their embassy effected nothing. For 
Perseus struggled with all his might to retsixk the regal title, 
while PauUus insisted on an absolute submission of himself, 
nnd every thing belonging to him, to the honour and clemency 
of the Roman people. 

V. In the mean time, Cneius Octavius, with his fleet, put 
in at Samothracr ; and presenting immediate danger to Per- 
seus's view, he endeavoured, at one time by menaces, at 
another ly hopes, to prevail on .him to surrender. In this 
design, he was greatiy assisted by an occurrence, which it is 
imcertain whether it were accidental or designed. Lucius 
Atilius, a young man of good character, observing that the 
people of Samothrace were met in a general assembly, asked 
permission of the magistrate to address a few words to them ; 
which being granted, he said, — ^'^ People of Samothrace, our 
good hosts ; is the account which we have heard true or 
false, that tiiis island is sacred, and the country holy and in- 
violable ?" They all agreed in assertmg the supposed sanc- 
tity of the place ; whereupon he proceeded thus : ^^.Why, 
•then, has a murderer, stained with the blood of King £u- 
menes, presumed to profane it ? And though, previous to 
every sacrifice, a proclamation forbids all who have not pure 
hands to assist at tiie sacred rites, will you, nevertheless, suf- 
fer your holy places to be polluted by the approach of an as- 
sassin V^ The story of King Eumenes having been nearly 
murdered by . Evander at Delphi, was now well known 
through all the cities of Greece. The Samothracians, there- 
fore, besides the consideration of their being themselves, as 
frcll as the temple and the whole island, in the power of the 
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Romans, were convinced, that the censure thrown on them 
was not understood ; they, therefore, sent Theondas, their 
chief magistrate, whom they style King, to Perseus,, to ac- 
quaint him, that ^^ Evander the Cretan was accused of mur- 
der ; that they had a mode of trial established among them, 
by the practice of their ancestors, concerning such as were 
charged with bringing impure hands into the consecrated 
precincts of the temple. If Evander was confident, that he 
was innocent of the capital charge made against him, let him 
come forth, and stand a trial ; but, if he would not venture 
to undergo an inquiry, let him free the temple from profa- 
nation, and take care of himself, as well as he could." Per- 
seus, calUng out Evander, told him, that he would by no 
means advise him to stand a trial, because he was no match 
for his accusers, either in the nierits of the cause, or in influ- 
ence. He had secret apprehensions, that Evander, on being 
condemned, would expose him, as the instigator of that abo- 
. minable act. What then remained, he said, but to die bravely i 
Evander made, openly, no objection ; but, telling the King 
that he chose to die by poison rather than by the sword, took 
measures in secret for eifecting his escape. When this was 
told to the King, he was alarmed, lest the anger of the Samo- 
thracians should be turned against himself, as accessary to 
the escape of a guilty person, and he ordered Evander to be 
put to death. No sooner was this rash murder perpetrated^ 
than his mind was immediately stung with remorse. He 
considered that ^^ he had now drawn on himself the whole of 
the guilt, which before had affected Evander only ; that the 
latter had wounded Eumenes at Delphi, and he had slain 
Evander in Samothrace ; and thus the two most venerable 
sanctuaries in the world had, through his means alone, been 
defiled with human blood." He contrived, however, to 
avoid the imputation of this deed, by bribing Theondas, to 
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tell the people, that Evander had laid violent hands on him* 
self. 

VI. But ^uch an atrocious act, committed on his only re- 
maining friend, on one whose fidelity he had experienced on 
so many trying occasions, and who, in return for not proving 
a traitor, was himself betrayed, disgusted every one. A 
general defection and going over to the Romans ensued, so 
that he was left almost alone, and obliged, in that condition, 
to meditate the means of escaping. He applied to a Cretan, 
called Oroandes, who was acquainted with the coast of 
Thrace, having carried on traffic in that countrj', to take him 
on board his vessel and convey him to Cotys. At one of 
the promontories of Samothrace is a harbour called Deme- 
trium ; there the vessel lay. About sunset, every thing ne- 
cessary for the voyage was carried thither, together with as 
much money as could be transported with secrecy ; and at 
midnight the King himself, with three persons, who were 
privy to his flight, going out through a back door into a gar- 
den near his chamber, and having with much difficulty climbed 
over the wall, went down to the shore. Oroandes had set 
sail, at the first dusk, as soon as the money arrived, and was 
now steering for Crete. Perseus, not finding the ship in the 
harbour, wandered about for a long time on the coast ; but, 
at last, fearing the approach of day, and not daring to return 
to his lodging, he hid himself in a dark comer at one side of 
the temple. Among the Macedonians, there was a band of 
boys of the highest birth, chosen, out to wait on the King, 
and called the royal pages : this band had accompanied Per- 
seus in his flight, and did not even now desert him, until Cneiwi 
Octavius ordered a herald to proclaim, that, " if the royal 
pages and other Macedonians, then in Samothrace, would come 
over to the Romans, they should have impunity, libert\*, and all 
their property,both what they had in the island, and what they 
had left in Macedonia.'* On this notice thev came over, and made 
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a formal surrender before Caius Postumius, a military tribune. 
The King^s younger children also were delivered up to Cneius 
Octavius, by lo of Thessalonica ; nor was any one, now, left 
with Perseus, except Philip his eldest son. Then, after ut- 
tering many execrations against fortune, and the gods to 
whom the temple belonged, for not affording aid to a sup- 
pliant, he surrendered himself, and his son, to Octavius. He 
was put on board the prastor^s ship, and, with him, all his re- 
maining money ; and the fleet immediately returned to Am- 
phipolis. From thence Octavius sent the King into the 
camp to the consul, having previously informed him by let- 
ter, that he was a prisoner, and on the road thither. 

VII. Paullus, jusdy considering this as a second victory,, 
offered sacrifices on the occasion ; then, calling a council, and 
reading to them the prsetor's letter, he sent Quintus ^lius 
Tubero, to meet and escort the King ; the rest he desired to 
remain assembled in the prsetorium. Never, on any other 
occasion, did so great a multitude gather about a spectacle. 
In the time of their fathers. King Syphax had been made 
prisoner, and brought into the Roman camp ; but, besides 
that he could not be compared with Perseus, either in respect 
of his own reputation, or that of his country, he was at the 
time a subordinate party in the Carthaginian War, as Gentius 
was in the Macedonian. Whereas Perseus was the principal 
in this war : and was not only highly conspicuous through 
his own personal renown, and that of his father, grandfather, 
and other relations in blood and extraction, but of these, two 
shone with unparalleled lustre, — Philip, and Alexander the 
Great ; who acquired to the Macedonians sovereign do- 
minion over the whole world. Perseus came into the camp, 
dressed in mourning, unattended by any of his countrymen, 
except his own son, whose being a sharer in the calamity 
added to the wretchedness of his situation. The crowd, 
which had collected to get a sight of him, prevented bis ad- 
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vancing, until the consul sent his lictors, who cleared the way 
add opened a passage to the prsetorium. At his coming, the 
consul arose, but ordered the rest to keep their seats, and, 
advancing a little, held out his right hand to the King at the 
entrance ; when Perseus offered to fall at his feet, ho held 
him up, nor would he suffer him to embrace his knees, but 
led him into the tent, and desired him to sit on the side op- 
posite to the officers, assembled in council. 

VIII. He began by asking, ^^ what injuries had obliged him 
to enter into a war against the Roman people with such violent 
animosity, and to bring himself and his kingdom to the ex- 
tremity of danger." While all expected his answer, he kept 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and wept a long time in silence. 
The consul, again addressing him, said, *'*' if you had acceded 
jto the government in early youth, I should have less wonder- 
ed at your not being sensible of the great importance of the 
friendship or enmity of the Roman people. But that was 
not the case, as you bore a part in the war which your father 
waged with us, and, afterwards, must have remembered the 
peace which we maintained towards him with the strictest 
sincerity. What motive, then, could induce you to prefer 
war to peace, with those, whose power in war, and whose 
good faith in peace, you had so fully experienced ?" Neither 
questions nor reproaches could draw an answer from him : 
on which, the consul added^ ^^ Whatever cause may have 
produced these events, whether mistakes incident to humanity, 
or accident or necessity, suffer not your spirits to be deject- 
ed. The clemency of the Roman people, displayed in nu- 
merous instances towards kings and nations in distress, af- 
fords you not only hope, but almost perfect confidence of 
safety." This he said in the Greek language to Perseus ; 
and then, turning to his own people, he said, in the Latine 
tongue ; ^^ Do you not observe this striking instance of the 
instability of human affairs i To you, young men, principal- 
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ly, I address the observation. In the hour of prosperity, 
therefore, we ought to harbour neither sentiments of arro- 
gance nor of rancour ; nor to confide implicitly in present 
advantages ; since we know not what the evening may pro* 
duce.t He alone will deserve the character of a man, who 
. suffers not his spirit to be elated by the favourable gales of 
fortune, nor to be broken by its adverse blasts." He then 
dismissed the council, and gave the charge of guarding the 
King to Quintus i£lius. Perseus was invited to dine that 
d|iy with the consul, and received every mark of respect^ 
which his present circumstances would admit. 

IX. The troops were immediately sent off to their winter 
cantonments ; the greater part were quartered in Amphipo* 
lis, and the rest in the towns in that neighbourhood. Thus 
ended the war between the Romans and Perseus, which had 
lasted, without intermission, four years ; and thus ended a 
kingdom, long renowned through a great part of Europe, 
and throughout all Asia. From Caranus, their first king, 
they reckoned Perseus the fortieth. Perseus came to the 
crown, in the consulate of Quintus Fulvius and Lucius Man- 
lius ; received the title of king from the senate in that of 
Marcus Junius and Aulus Manlius, and reigned eleven 
years. The fame of the Macedonians was but obscure, un- 
til the reign of Philip, son of Amyntas ; and though, in his 
time, and by his means, it began to increase, yet it was still 
confined within the limits of Europe, extending only to all 
Greece, with a part of Thrace, and Illyria. Afterwards, the 
force of Macedon poured down like a deluge on Asia ; and 
it was in the course of the thirteen years of the reign of 
Alexander, that they reduced under their dominion that al- 
most immense tract whic)^ had constituted the empire of the 
Persians, and then overspread the Arabias, and India, as far 
as where the Red Sea forms the utmost boundary of the 
earth. At that time, their empire was ^e greatest in the 
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world ; but on the death of Alexander, it was torn asunder 
into a number of kingdoms, each of his successors struggling 
to grasp power to himself, and thereby dismemberiDg the 
whole. From the time of its highest elevation to this its final 
downfall, it stood one hundred and fifty years. 

X. When the news of the victory, obtained by the Romans, 
was carried into Asia, Antenor, who lay with a fleet of small 

« 

vessels, at Phans, sailed over to Cassandrea. Caius Popil- 
lius, who staid at Delos to protect the ships bound to Mace- 
donia, learning that the war there was at an end, and that the 
enemy's fleet had left its station, sent home the Athenian 
squadron, and proceeded on his voyage for Egypt, to finish 
the business of the embassy, with which he was charged; for 
he wished to meet Antiochus before he should approach the 
walls of AJexandria. When the ambassadors, sailing along 
the coast of Asia, arrived at Loryroa, a port somewhat more 
than twenty miles from Rhodes, and just opposite to that 
city, they were met by some of the principal Rhodians,—:(for 
the news of the victory had by this time reached them too,) 
who besought them to sail over to their city ; for that it was 
of the utmost consequence to the character and well-being of 
the Roman state that they should, in person, inform them- 
selves of what had been done, and what was then passing at 
Rhodes ; so as to carry home intelligence, founded on their 
own knowledge, and not on vague reports." After refusing 
for a long time, they were at length prevailed on to submit to 
a short delay of their voyage, for the sake of the safety of an 
allied city. When they came to Rhodes, the same persons, 
by urgent entreaties, persuaded them to be present at a gene- 
ral assembly. The arrival of the ambassadors rather height- 
ened, than aUayed, the fears of the public. For PopiUius 
enumerated all the hostile expressions and actions, both of 
the community, and of individuals, during the war ; and, be- 
ing naturally of an austere temper, he magnified the atro- 
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ciousness of the matters which he mentioned, by the stern- 
ness of his countenance, and* the harshness of his tone of 
voice ; so that, as he had no cause of personal quarrel widi 
their state, people judged, from the austerity of one Roauw 
senator, what was the disposition of the whole senate towards 
them. Caius Decimius spoke with more moderation ; and, 
respecting most of the particulars mentioned by Popillius, he 
asserted that ^^ the blame lay, not on the nation, but on a 
few incendiary ringleaders of the populace, who, employing 
their tongues for hire, procured the passing of several de- 
crees, full of flattery towards the King ; and had sent several 
embassies, which always excited, in the minds of the Rho* 
dians, both shame and sorrow, all which proceedings, how- 
ever, if the people were disposed to act properly, would fall 
on the heads of the guilty." His discourse gave great satis- 
faction ; not only, because it extenuated the oifences of the 
community, but because it threw the whole blame on the au- 
thoi;^ of their misconduct. When, therefore, their own ma- 
gistrates spoke in answer to the Romans, the people were not. 
so well pleased with those who endeavoured to exculpate 
them, in some measure, from the charges advanced by Po- 
pillius, as with those who advised to concur with the opinion 
of Decimius, and expiate their fault by the punishment of 
the chief offenders. A decree was therefore immediately 
passed, that all who should be convicted of having, in any 
instance, spoken or acted in favour of Perseus, against the 
Romans, should be condemned to die. Several of those con- 
cerned, had left the city on the arrival of the Romans ; others 
put an end to their own lives. The ambassadors staid only 
five days at Rhodes, and then proceeded to Alexandria ; but 
the trials instituted, pursuant to the decree passed in their 
presence, were still carried on at Rhodes, with the same ac- 
tivity ; and this perseverance of the Rhodians, in the execu- 
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tion of that business, was entirely owing to the mild behaviour 
of Decimius. 

XI. In the mean time, Antiochus, after a fruitless attempt 
against the walls of Alexandria, had retired ; and being now 
master of all the rest of Egypt, he left, at Memphis, the 
elder Ptolemy, whose settlement on the throne was the pre- 
tended object of his armament, though, in reality, he meant to 
attack him, as soon as he should have vanquished his com- 
petitors ; and, then, he led back his army into Syria. Ptole- 
my, who was not unapprised of this his intention, conceived 
hopes, that, while he held his younger brother under terror, 
and in dreafl of a siege, he might be able to manage matters 
so as to procure admittance into Alexandria, provided his 
sister favoured the design, and his brother's friends did not 
oppose it. Accordingly, he never ceased sending proposals 
to all these, until he effected an accommodation with them. 
His suspicions of Antiochus were corroborated by this ' cir- 
cumstance, that, when he gave him possession of the rest of 
£g)rpt, he left a strong garrison in Pelusium : a plain proof 
that he kept that key of Egypt in his hands, in order that he 
might be able whenever he pleased, to introduce an army, 
again, into the country ; and he foresaw, that the final issue 
of a civil war with his brother, must be, that the conqueror, 
thoroughly weakened by the contest, would be utterly unable 
to contend with Antiochus. In these prudent observations 
of the elder brother, the younger, and those about him, con- 
curred ; while their sister greatly promoted the negotiation, 
both by her advice and entreaties. A friendly intercourse, 
therefore, took place, to the satisfaction of all the parties, and 
the elder Ptolemy was received in Alexandria. Nor was 
this unpleasing, even to the populace ; who, during the war, 
had been severely distressed by a general scarcity, not only 
in consequence of the siege, but, after the enemy had retired, 
by all communication with every part of Egypt, being shut 
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up. Although it was reasonable to suppose,' that Amiochus 
would be rejoiced at these events, if he had really inarched 
his army into Egypt, for the purpose of reinstating Ptolemy 
on the throne,—- (the plausible pretext which he had prbfessed 
to all the states of Asia and Greece, in his answers to their 
embassies, and in the letters that he wrote ;) yet he was so 
highly offended, that he prepared to make war on the two 
brothers, with much greater acrimony and fury of resent* 
ment, than he had shown against the one. He instantly sent 
his fleet to Cyprus ; and, as soon as the spring appeared, 
putting himself at the head of his mmy, he directed his 
route towards Egypt, and advanced into Coelesyria. Near 
Rhinocolura, he was met by ambassadors from Ptolemy, who 
gave htm thanks for the assistance, by means of which he had 
recovered the throne of his ancestors ; and he requested him 
to secure to him the enjoyment of the benefit, which he had 
himself conferred ; and rather to signify what he wished to 
be done, than from an ally to become an enemy, and proceed 
by force of arms. To this he answered, that ^ he would 
neither recall his fleet, nor stop the march of his army, on 
any other conditions, than that all Cyprus and the city of 
Pelusium, together with the lands adjoining the Pelusian 
mouth of the Nile, should be ceded to him ;'* and he even 
named a particular day, on or before which he expected to 
receive an answer, that these terms were complied with. 

XII. When the time fixed for the suspension of hostilities, 
was elapsed, Antiochus ordered the commanders of his feet 
to sail up the mouth of the Nile to Pelusium, while he him- 
self entered Egypt ^ through the deserts of Arabia. He was 
amicably received by the people about Memphis, zi he was, 
afterwards, by the rest of the Egyptians ; some being led by 
inclination, others by fear ; and he proceeded thus, by short 
marches, down to Alexandria. He had just crossed the river 
at Eleusine, four miles from that city, when he' was met by 
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the Roman ambassadors. At their coming, he saluted them, 
and held out his right hand to Popillius ; but Popillius. put- 
ting into his hand a written tablet, desired him first to peruse 
that. On reading it, he said, that he would call his friends 
together, and consult what was to be done ; on which Po- 
pillius, with that roughness which generally marked his 
character, drew a line round the King, with a wand which 
he held in his hand, and said, ^^ Before you go out of that 
circle, give such an answer as I may report to the senate.'' 
Astonished at such a peremptory injunction, the King hesi- 
tated for some time ; but, at last, replied, ^^ I will do as the 
senate directs.^' Popillius then thought proper to stretch out 
his right hand to him ; as to a friend and ally. Antiochos 
having retired out of Egypt, on a day prefixed, the ambassa- 
dors employed their influence in establishing concord among 
the royal family, on a more firm basis than it had yet acquired ; 
and then sailed to Cyprus, from whence they sent home the 
ships of Antiochus, and which had fought and defeated an 
Egyptian fleet. This embassy attracted a great share of re- 
spect from all nations ; having manifesdy rescued Egypt out 
of the hands of the Syrian, when he had it within his grasp, 
and restored to the race of Ptolemy, the kingdom of their 
forefathers. While one of the consuls of this year distin- 
guished his administration, by a glorious victory, the other 
acquired no new lustre to his reputation, no object presenting 
itself to call forth his abilities. When, in the beginning of 
his administration, he had appointed his troops to assemble, 
he entered the consecrated place, without due auspices ; and 
the augurs, on the matter being laid before them, pronounced 
the appointment improper. Going into Gaul, he lay encamp- 
ed near the long plains, at the foot of the mountains Sicimina 
and Papirus, passing the winter in the same country with the 
troops of the Latine allies. The Roman legions staid all the 
while in the city, because their assembling had been irregu- 
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larly ordered. The prstors went to their wtnnl pronncetf 
except Caius Papirius Carbo, to whoae lot Sardinia had 
fidlen ; the senate having cominattded him to adminiiler j«t» 
tice, at Rome^ between natives and foreigneia ; a duty la 
which he had been akeady named. 

XIII. When Popillius, with his coUeagoes in the embassy 
to Antiochus, returned to Rome, he gave infermatioii, diat 
aD dbputes between the Kings were done away, and that the , 
army had marched out of Egypt, into Sjrria. Soon after, 
arrived ambassadors, from ^ Kings themselves. Those of 
Antiochus represented, that ^ their King had coii8i$lered a 
peace, which was agreeable to the senate, as pre^eriMe to a 
victory, how complete soever, and had, accordingly, obejred 
the order of the Roman ambassadors, as implicidy, as if k 
had been a mandate of the gods.^' They then offered his 
congratulations on their victory, *^ to which," they said, 
^ the King would have contributed with his utmost power, 
if he had received any oiders to act.** The ambassadors of 
Ptolemy, in the joint names of that prince and Cleopatra, 
presented their thanks, acknowledging that ^ they were moie 
indebted to the senate and people of Rome, then to their own 
parents, more than to the immortal gods ; since, through 
their intervention, they had been relieved from a most dis* 
tressing siege, and had recovered the kingdom of their &• 
thers, when it was almost entirely lost.'' The senate observed 
of Antiochus ^^ that he had acted rightly and properly, in 
complying with the demand of their ambassadors ; and that 
his conduct was pleasing to the senate and people of Rome.'* 
To Ptolemy and Cleopatra, King and Queen of Egypt, they 
answered, that ^^ the senate rejoiced very much, at having 
been, in any degree, instrumental to their benefit and advan- 
tage ; and would take care, that they should always have 
reason to account the good faith of the Roman people the 
strongest support of their kingdom." Caius PajHrius, the 
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fnetor, was comniitioiied to send the usual presents to the 
Mttbassadors. A letter now arrived from Macedonia, wluch 
greatly added to the public joy, as it brought information, 
Aat ^ King Perseus was in the hands of the consul." After 
the ambassadors were dismissed , the senate gave hearing to 
a controversy, between depudes from Pisa, and others from 
Luna ; die former complaining Aat they were dispossessed of 
dieir lands, by the Roman colonists ; while the latter insisted| 
that the lands in question had been marked out to diem, \xy 
die triumvirs. The senate sent five commissioners to eib- 
amine and fix the boundaries, Qiuntus Fabius Buteo, Poblius 
Cornelius Blasio, Tiberius Sempronius Musca, Lucius Ni^ 
vius Balbus, and Ouus Appuleius Satnminus. A joint em* 
bassy fitmi the three brothers, Eumenes, Attalus, and Adie- 
Mras, came with congratulations on die victory ; and Mas- 
gaba, son of King Masinissa, having landed at Puteoli, Lu- 
cius Manilas, the questor, was immediately despatched to 
meet and conduct him to Rome at the public expense. As 
soon as Jie arrived, die senate was assembled to give him 
audience. This young prince enhanced the value of ser- 
Tices, in themselves meritorious, by the engaging nmnner in 
which he mentioned them. He recounted what numbers of 
foot and horse, how many elephants, and what quantities of 
com, his father had sent into Macedonia in.aid of the Ro- 
flsans, during the last four years. ^ But there were two 
things," he said, ** that made him blush ; one, the senate 
having sent, by their ambassadors, a request, instead of an 
order, to furnish necessaries for their army : the other, their 
having sent money, in pajrment for the com. Masinissa well 
remembered, that the kingdoal^ which he held, bad been ac- 
quired, and very gready augmented, by die Roman people ; 
and, contenting himsdf with the dlanagement of it, acbiow- 
ledged the right and sovereignty to be vested in those who 
granted it to Urn. It became them, therefore, to take what- 
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ever grew in the' country, and not to ask from him, nor to 
purchase, any of the produce of lands made over by them* 
selves. Whatever remained, after supplying the Roman 
people, Masinissa thought fully sufficient for himself. These 
"v^ere the declarations," he said, ^^ of his father, at parting ; 
but he ^as, afterwards, overtaken by some horsemen, who 
brought him an account of Macedonia being conquered, with 
directions to congratulate the senate on that event. He had, 
also, orders to acquaint them, that Masinissa was so over- 
joyed at it, that he wished to come to Rome, and, in the 
Capitol, to offt:r thanks to Jupiter, supremely good and great« 
He requested, therefore, that, if it were not disagreeable, the 
senate would give him permission so to do." 

XIV. Masgaba was answered, that ^^ the conduct of hb 
&ther^ Masinissa, was such as became a prince of a benevo* 
lent and gfateful disposition ; while his manner of acknow- 
ledging the kindness of his friends, added value and dignity 
to it. The Roman people had been faithfully and bravely as- 
sisted by him in the Carthaginian war ; by the favQur of the 
Roman people, he had obtained his kingdom ; and he had, 
afterwards, in the successive wars with the three kings, dis- 
charged, with his usual spirit, every duty. That it was no 
matter of surprise to them, that their successes should give 
joy to a king, who had so intimately blended his own in- 
terests, and those of his kingdom, with the interests of the 
Romans. That they wished him to return thanks for the 
same, in the temples of his own country, and which his son 
might do in his stead at Rome ; as he had already said 
enough, in the way of congratulation, both in his own name, 
and in his father's. But that the senate were of opinion, that 
by leaving his own kingdom, and going out of Africa, it 
might, besides being inconvenient to himself, prove detrimen- 
tal to the Roman people." On Masgaba making a request, 
that Hanno, son of Hamilcar, might be brought to Some as a 
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hostage, in the place of some other ^ the senate replied^ that 
they could' not feaaonably require hostages from the Cartha^ 
gfnians\ at the choice of any other person. The qusestor was 
ordered; by a vote of the senate, to purchase presents for the 
yoang prince, to the value bf due hundred pounds weight of 
silver, ta accompiiny him to Puteoli, to defray all his ex- 
penses while he staid in Italy, and to hire two ships to carry 
him and his retinue to Africa ; every one of his attendants, 
both freemen and slaves, receiving gifts of clothes. Soon 
after this a letter was brought^ concerning Masinissa's odier 
son, Misagenes, stating that, after the conquest of Perseus, he 
was directed, by Lucius Paulus, to go home, with his horse- 
men, to Africa ; and that, while he was on his voyage in the 
Adriatic Sea, his fleet was dispersed-, and himself in a bad state 
of health, driven into Brundusium with only three ships. Lu- 
cius Stertinius, the qusstor, was sent to him, to Brundusium, 
with presents of the same kind with those given to his brother 
at Rome, and he was ordered to provide lodgings for the 
prince and his retinue, and every thing necessary for his 
health and convenience, * *■ * # * ♦ 

#« * «« * * * * « « 

• XV. «««««#«** 
The sons of freedmen had been enrolled in the four city 
tribes, excepting such as had a son more than five years old ; 
all these the censors, in pursuance of a decree of the senate, 
ordered to be surveyed in the tribe wherein they had been 
surveyed the year before ; and such as had a farm, or farms, 
in the country, exceeding in value thirty thousand sesterces,* 
were allowed the privilege of being included in the country 
tribes. Though this reservation was made in their favour, 
yet Claudius still insisted, that ^^ a censor could not, without 
an order of the people, take away from any man, and much 
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less firooi a wbok chu of mea^ the right of siiArage. For 
though he can remotre a hmo from h» tribe, which n aothiag 
aKureduui ordering him to change it^jret he caanot|tfacrefbfi| 
remove him out of all the thiity-ive tribes i which woald be 
to strip him of the rights of a citizen, and of liber^ I noils 
fix where he should be surveyed, but to exclude him from the 
survey.'' These points were ^scussed by die censors, wte 
at last came to this compromise : that out of the four city 
tribes, they should, opeidy in die court of the temple of li» 
ber^, select one by lot, in which they should include all those 
who had ever been in servitude. The lol fell on die iEsqui- 
fine tribe ; on which Tiberius Gracchus published an order, 
diat all sons of fireedmen should be surveyed in that tribe. 
This proceeding gained the censors greirt honour with the 
senate, who gave thanks to Sempronius for his perseveranoe 
in so good a design, and also to Claudius for not obstmctiag^ 
it These censors expelled from the senate, and o rd ere d Is 
sell their horses, greater numbers dian dieir predecessosa. 
They both concurred, in removing fit>m their tribes, and die* 
frwAchising the same persons, in every instance ; nor did one 
of them remove any mark of disgrace inflicted by die odier. 
They petitioned that, according to custom, the year and halTs 
time, allowed for enforcing die repairs of buildings, and fior 
approving the execution of works contracted fior, should be 
prolonged ; but Cneius Tremellius, a tribune, provoked at 
not. having been chosen into the senate, protested against it. 
This year Caius Cicerius dedicated a tempb on die Albaa 
mount, five jrears after he had vowed it ; and Lucius Poslu- 
mius Albinus was inaugurated flamen of Mars. 
XVI. The consuls, Qpintus iElius and Marcus Junius, 

having proposed the business of distributing the 
b'c*167 provinces, die senate decreed that Spain, which, 

during the Macedonian war, had been but one 
province, should be again formed into two ; and that the 
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present goreroon, Lacius Paollus and Lucius Anicius, 
should continoe in die goverament of Macedonia and fflyria, 
until, with the concurrence of commissioners, they should ad- 
just the affiurs of diose countries disordered by the war, and 
form a new coostitutioo for both kingdoms. The provinces 
assigned to the consuls were Katt and Gaul, with two le- 
gioos to each, containing five thousand two hundred foot, and 
three i^undred hone. The lota of die pnetors were of Quin- 
tos CasShis, the city jurisdiction ; of Manius Juventius Thal- 
na, the foreign ; of Tiberius Claudius Nero, Sicily ; of Cneius 
Fulvius, Hither Spain, and of Cains Licinius Nerva, Farther 
Spain. Sardinia had fallen tt> Aulus Manlius Torquatus, but 
he could not proceed thither, being detained by a decree of 
die senate, to preside at trials of capital offences. The senate 
was then consulted concerning prodigies which were reported: 
the temple of the tutelar deities, on the Velian hill, had been 
struck by lightning ; and two gates, and a large part of the 
wall in the town of Minervium. At Anagnia, a shower of 
earth had fallen ; and, at Lanuvium, a blazing torch was seen 
in the sky. Marcus Valerius, a Roman citizen, reported, 
diat at Calatia, on the lands of the pubUc, blood had flowed 
from his hearth, during three days and two nights. On ac- 
count chiefly of this last, the decemvirs were directed to con- 
sult the books ; on which they ordered a general supplication 
for one day, and sacrificed in the Forum fifty goats. On ac- 
count of the other prodigies, there was another suppKcatioo, 
of one day's continuance, with sacrifices of the lai^r victims, 
and the city was purified. Then, mindful of die gratitude 
due to the immortal gods, the senate decreed, diat, ^ foras- 
much as dieir enemies were subdued, and Macedonia and 
Illyria, with their kings Perseus and Gentius, were in the 
power of die Roman people, therefore, whatever offerings 
were made in all the temples by Appius Claudius and Mar- 
cus Sempronitts, consuls, on occasion of the conquest of King 
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Antiochus, offerings of the same value should then be made, 
under the superintendence of Quintus Cassius and Manius 
Juventius, praetors." 

XVII. They then constituted commissioners, with whose 
advice the generals, Lucius PauUus and Lucius Anicius were 
to regulate the aifairs of theij provinces ; ten for Macedonia, 
and five for Illyria. Those nominated for Macedonia were, 
Aulus Postumius Luscus, Caius Claudius, both of whom 
had been censors, Caius Licinius Crassus, who had been col* 
league to Paullus in the consulship, and then held the pro* 
vince of Gaul, having been continued in command. To 
these, who were of consular rank, were added, Cneius Do- 
mitius iEnobarbus, Servius Cornelius Sulla, Lucius Junius, 
Caius Antistius Labeo, Titus Numisius Tarquiniensis, and 
Aulus Terentius Varro. The following were nominated for 
(llyria : Publius ^lius Ligus, a man of consular rank, Caius 
Cicereiu^, Cneius Bsebius Tamphilus, who had been prsetor 
the last year, as had Cicereius, many years before, Publius 
Terentius Tusciveicanus, and Publius Manilius. The senate 
then recommended to the consuls that, as one of them must 
go into Gaul, in the room of Caius Licinius, appointed a 
commissioner, they should either settle their provinces be- 
tween themselves, or cast lots, as might be agreeable to them. 
They chose to cast lots ; when Pisae fell to Marcus Junius, 
who was ordered to introduce to the senate the embassies 
that came to Rome, from all quarters, with congratulations, 
before he went to his province ; and Gaul to Quintus i£lius. 

XVIII. Although the commissioners were men of such 
characters as afforded confident hopes that, guided by their 
counsel, the generals would determine on nothing derogatory 
either to the clemency or dignity of the Roman people, yet 
the heads of a plan of settlement were considered in the 
senate, that the said commissioners might carry out to them 
a general idea of the whole. First, it was determined, that 
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^ the Macedonians and Illyrians should be enfranchised : in 
order to demonstrate to all the world, that ^he arms of the 
Roman people were employed not in rivetting chains, but in 
breaking them ; and to convince those who already enjoyed 
freedom, that it would enure to them safe and permanent, 
under the protection of the Soman people ; and farther to 
make known to such as now were subject to despotic rule, 
that their princes, under awe of the Roman people, would 
be, at the present, more just and mild ; and that, should war 
break out at any time between tRir kings and the Roman 
people, the issue would bring victory to the latter, and liberty 
to themselves. It was also provided, that the farming both 
of the Macedonian mines, which produced a very large pro«- 
fit, and crown lands, should be abolished ; as business of that 
kind could not be managed without the intervention of re- 
venue farmers ; and wherever people of that description were 
employed, either the rights of the public were invaded, or 
the freedom of the allies destroyed. Nor could the Mace- 
donians themselves conduct such affairs ; for while they af- 
forded the managers opportunities of acquiring prey to them- 
selves, there would never be an end of disputes and sedi- 
tions. It was farther determined, that there should be no 
general council of the nation ; lest the perverseness of the 
populace might, some time or other, convert into pestilent 
licentiousness the wholesome liberty granted by the senate ; 
but, that Macedonia should be divided into four districts, 
each of which should have a council of its own ; and that 
they should pay to the Roman people half the tribute which 
they used, formerly, to pay to their kings.'' Similar instruc- 
tions were given respecting lUyria. Other particulars were 
left to the generals and commissioners ; who, by investigating 
matters on the spot, would be enabled to form more accurate 
plans. 

VOL. vid — 2 L 
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XIX. Among the many embassies from kings, nations, and 
states, Attalus, brother to Eumenes, attracted the general 
attention in a very particular manner ; for he was received, 
by those who had served along with him in the late war, 
with even greater demonstration of kindness, than could have 
been -shown to the monarch himself. He had two reasons for 
coming, both, apparently, highly honourable ; one to oflFer 
congratulations, which was quite proper, in the case of a 
victory to which himself had contributed ; the other, to 
complain of disturbances raised by the Gauls, so as to en- 
danger his brother's kingdom. But he had, also, a private 
view ; he entertained secret hopes of honours and rewards 
from the senate, which yet, he could scarcely receive as be- 
ing more properly the claims of the King. There were some 
among the Romans who had given him ill counsel ; and the 
prospects, which they opened to him, set his ambition at 
work. They told him, that ** the general opinion concerning 
Attains and Eumenes was, that one was a steady friend to 
the Romans, and that the other was not a faithful ally either 
to them or to Perseus. That it was not easy to say, with 
regard to any requests that he might make, whether the 
senate would have more pleasure in serving him, or in hurt- 
ing his brother ; so entirely were all disposed to gratify the 
one, and to grant nothing to the other." As the event prov- 
ed, Attains was one of those who covet all that hope can 
promise to itself ; and he would have been deluded by these 
suggestions, had not the prudent admonitions of one friend 
put a curb on those passions, which were growing wanton 
through prosperity. He had, in his retinue, a physician call- 
ed Stratius, whom Eumenes, not perfectly assured of his 
brother's fidelity, had sent to Rome, for the purpose of watch- 
ing over his conduct, and for giving him faithful advice, if 
he should perceive his honour wavering. This man, al- 
though he had to address ears already prepossessed, and a 
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mind labouring under a strong bias, yet, by arguments judi- 
ciously timed, he restored every thing to its proper state, 
even after the case had become almost desperate. He urged 
that '^ different kingdoms grew into power by different means. 
As to that of Eumenes, being lately formed, and unsupport- 
ed by any long established strength, it was upheld, solely, by 
the concord of the brothers ; for, while one bore the title, 
and the ornament which distinguishes the head of a sovereign, 
each of them was considered as a king. As to Attalus, in 
particular, being the next in years, was there any man who 
did not hold him as such i and that, not only because his pre- 
sent power was great ; but because he must, unquestionably, 
ascend the throne, in a very short time, in consequence of 
the age and infirmity of Eumenes, who had no legitimate 
issue ;'' for he had not, at this time, acknowledged the son 
who afterwards reigned : *^ To what purpose, then, employ 
violence, to attain what of course must soon be his ? Besides, 
a new storm had fallen on the kingdom, from the insurrec- 
tion of the Gauls, which the most perfect harmony and union 
of the brothers would scarce enable them to withstand. But 
if to a foreign war dissensions were added, nothing but ruin 
could ensue ; nor would his scheme produce any other effects^ 
than that of hindering his brother from ending his life on 
the throne, and himself from ascending it. If both modes 
of acting were honourable,— either to preserve the kingdom 
for his relative, or to take it from him,— yet the honour that 
would derive to him from the first mentioned proceeding, as 
it arose in brotherly love, would be the greater. The latter, 
indeed, would be detestable, and bordering nearly on parri- 
cide ; what room, then, could there be for deliberation i 
For, whether did he mean to demand a share of the king- 
dom, or to seize the whole ? If a share were his object, it 
must follow, that both, by the separation of their strength, 
would be rendered feeble, and exposed to injuries of every 
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kind ; if the whole, would he then require his elder brother,<«- 
reduced to a private station, at his time of life, and under such 
infirmity of body,— either to live in exile, or to end his life f 
Not to speak 'of the tragical catastrophes, represented on the 
stage, the fate of Perseus was remarkably striking ; who, hav- 
ings by the murder of his brother, opened himself a way to 
the seizure of the crown, was obliged, on his knees, to lay it 
down, at the feet of a victorious enemy, in the temple of Sa- 
mothrace ; as if the gods, present on the spot, had demanded 
vengeance for his crimes. Those very men,'* he continued, 
^^ who, from no motive of friendship for him, but of enmity 
to Eumenes, had instigated him to the adoption of such mea- 
sures, would ultimately bestow praises on him, if he main- 
tained his fidelity to his brother." 

XX. These arguments determined Attains. On being in- 
troduced to the senate, after congratulating them on their suc- 
cess, he made mention of his own services during the war, 
and those of his brother ; of the defection of the Gauls, which 
had lately happened, and which had caused violent commo- 
tions ; and he entreated that ambassadors might be sent to 
those people, whose authority would oblige them to desist 
from hostilities. After delivering these messages, respecting 
the general interest of the state, he requested a grant of 
^nus and Maronea to himself. Having thus disappointed 
the hopes of those who expected him to arraign his brother's 
conduct, and solicit a partition of the kingdom, he retired 
from the senate-house. There have been few instances of any 
discourse, whether delivered by a private person or a king, 
being received with such a degree of favour and approbation 
by all who heard it ; and presents and honours of every kind 
were conferred upon him, during his stay, and at his depar- 
ture. Of the many embassies which came from Greece and 
Asia, that of the Rhodians engaged the greatest share of the 
public attention. At first they appeared in white, that colour 
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being the best adapted to persons charged with a message of 
a joyful nature ; for had they worn mourning, it might seem 
to be put on for the misfortunes of Perseus. Afterwards, on 
the question being put to the senate, by the consul Marcus 
Junius, (the ambassadors standing in the Comitium,) whether 
lodging and entertainment should be allowed them, it was 
voted, that no duty of hospitality was due to them. When 
the consul came out of the senate-house, the Rhodians told 
him, that they were come to congratulate the Romans on their 
late success, and to clear their state of the charges made 
against it. They then requested an audience of the senate, 
to which he returned this answer : that *^ it was the custom 
of the Romans both to grant audience in their senate, and to 
perform other acts of kindness and hospitality to their friends 
and allies ; but that the conduct of the Rhodians, in the late 
war, had not entitled them to be ranked in the number of 
friends or allies." On hearing this, they all prostrated them- 
selves on the ground, beseeching the consul, and all present, 
not to suffer new and false imputations to operate more pow- 
erfully to their prejudice, than their long course of services, 
known to all present, in their favour. They immediately as- 
sumed a mourning dress, and, going round to the houses of 
the principal men, supplicated, with prayers and tears, that 
their cause might be heard before they were condemned. 

XXI. Marcus Juvencius Thalna, the prsetor who had the 
jurisdiction between natives and foreigners, stimulated the 
public resentment against the Rhodians, proposing an order, 
that ^^ war should be declared against the Rhodians, and that 
the people should choose one of the magistrates of the pre- 
sent year, who should be sent with a fleet to carry on that 
war :" he hoped that himself should be the person chosen. 
This proceeding was opposed by two of the plebeian tribunes, 
Marcus Antonius and Marcus Pomponius. But the prxtor, 
on his part, commenced the business in a manner highly un- 
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precedented, and of very pernicious tendency ; for, without 
first consulting the senate, and without acquainting the con* 
suls, of his own sole judgment he proposed to the people the 
question, ^^ Was it their will and order that war should be 
declared against the Rhodians ?" whereas, it had ever, until 
then, been the practice, first to take the judgment of the se- 
nate on such a matter, and then to lay the business before the 
people. On the other side, the plebeian tribunes opposed Mm 
proceeding ; although it was a received rule, that no tribune 
should protest against a proposal until opportunity was given 
to private citizens to argue for and against it ; in consequence 
of which it had often happened that some, who had no inten* 
tion of protesting, discovered improprieties in the .question 
from the discourses of those who opposed it, and therefore 
did protest ; and some, who came avowedly to protest, ab- 
stained from it, being convinced by the arguments adduced 
in its favpur. On this occasion, the prstor and tribunes vied 
with each other in doing every thing out of time. While the 
tribunes blamed the hasty proceeding of the pnetor^ they imi» 
tated the example by a premature protest. The only pretence 
they alleged for it was^ the necessity of adjourning the busi^ 
ness of the Rhodians until the general^ and the ten commis^ 
sioners^ should return from Macedonia. 

XXII. ###*#### f. 

** Whether we have transgressed, or not, is yet doubtful; 
meanwhile, we suffer punishments and disgraces of ajl sorts. 
In former times, when we visited Rome, after the conquest 
of Carthage, after the defeat of Philip, and after that of An- 
tiochus, we were escorted frova. a lodging, furnished us by the 
public, into the senate-house, to present our congratulations 
to you. Conscript Fathers ; and, from the senate-house to 

t The beginning of this speech of Astymedesy chief of the Rbodiin em- 
bassy, is lost. 
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the Capitol, carrying offerings to your gods. But now, from 
a vile and filthy inn, where scarcely could we get a reception 
for our money, treated as enemies, and forbid to lodge within 
the city, we come, in this squalid dress, to the Roman senate* 
house : we, Rhodians, on whom, a short time ago, you be- 
stowed the provinces of Lycia and Caria ; on whom you con- 
ferred the most ample rewards and honours. Even the Ma- 
cedonians and niyrians, you order, as we hear, to be free ; 
though they were in servitude before thdy waged war with 
you. Not that we envy the good fortune of any ; on the con- 
trary, we acknowledge therein the usual clemency of the Ro- 
man people. But will you convert, from allies into enemies, 
the Rhodians, who, during the war, have maintained the 
strictest neutrality i You are the same Romans, who boast 
that your wars are successful, because they are just ; who 
glory not lio much in the issue of them (being, as you are, 
victorious,) as in the commencement of them, because under- 
taken not without cause. Your war with the Carthaginians 
was occasioned by their having attacked Messana, in Sicily. 
The rupture with Philip arose from his attempt to reduce 
Greece to slavery, and in giving assistance of men and mo- 
ney to Hannibal. Antiochus, on the invitation of the iEto- 
lians, your enemies, came over in person, with a fleet from 
Asia to Greece ; and, by seizing Demetrias, Chalcis, and the 
streight of ThermopyUe, endeavoured to dispossess you of a 
part of your empire. The motives to your war with Perseus 
were his attacks on your allies, and his putting to death the 
princes and leading members of certain states. But, if we 
are doomed to ruin, to what will our misfortune be ascribed i 
I do not yet separate the cause of the state from that of our 
countrymen, Polyaratus and Dino, with others, whom we 
have brought hither, in order to deliver them into your 
hands. But supposing every one of us were equally guilty, 
I ask what was our crime with respect to the late war ? We 
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favoured, it is said, the interest of Perseas. But have we sup- 
ported that prince against you in like manner as, in the wars of 
Antiochus and Philip, we supported you against those kings i 
Now, in what manner we are accustomed to assist our allies, 
and with what vigour to conduct wars, ask Caius Livius and 
Lucius i£milius Rcgillus, who commanded your fleets on the 
coasts of Asia. Your ships never fought a battle in which 
we did not cooperate. We, with our own fleet, fought one 
engagement at Samos, and a second on the coast of Pamphy* 
lia, against no less a commander than Hannibal. The victoiy 
which we gained in the latter, was the more glorious to us, 
as the loss of a great part of our navy, with a considerable 
number of the principal young men, in the unfortunate fight 
^t Samos, did not deter us from venturing again to give bat- 
tle to the King^s fleet on its return from Syria. These mat- 
ters I have mentioned not out of ostentation, (that would ill 
become our present situation,) but to remind you in what way 
the Rhodians assist their allies. 

XXIII. *^ When Philip and Antiochus were subdued, we 
received from you very ample rewards. If the same fortune, 
which the favour of the gods, and your own courage, have 
procured to you, had fallen to the lot of Perseus, and we were 
to go into Macedonia, to the victorious King, to demand re- 
wards from him, what merit should we have to plead i Could 
we say, that we had assisted him with money, or with com ; 
with land or sea forces i Had we defended his garrison ; or 
fought either under his generals, or by ourselves ? If he- 
should enquire among the land and sea forces, which we sent 
to act in concert with his, what answer could we give? Per- 
haps we might be brought to a trial before him, if successful, 
as we are now, before you. All that we have gained by send- 
ing ambassadors, to both, to mediate a peace, is, that we re- 
ceived no thankst from either party, and incurred from one of 
them accusations and danger. Perseus, indeed, might justly 
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object to us, what cannot be objected by you, Conscript 
Fathers, that, at the commencement'of the war, we sent am- 
bassadors to Rome, promising supplies of all sorts requisite 
for the war, and engaging to be ready, as in former wars, 
with our siiips, our arms, and our men* That we did not 
perform this, you were, yourselves, the cause ; you, who, 
whatever was the reason, rejected our assistance on that oc- 
casion. We have, therefore, neither acted in any instance 
as enemies, nor bfeen deficient in the duty of well-affected al- 
lies ; which duty, had not you prevented us, we should have 
performed. What then shall we say i Rhodians, has there 
been nothing said, or done, in your country, which you dis^ 
approve of, and which might give just cause of offence to the 
Romans i Henceforward, I do not mean to defend what has 
been done, I am not so weak, but to distinguish the cause of 
the public from the guilt of private men. For there is no 
nation whatever that has not, generally, some ill-disposed 
members, and always an ignorant populace. I have heard, 
that, even among the Romans, there have been men who 
worked themselves into power by courting the multitude ; 
that the plebeians sometimes seceded from you, and that you 
lost the power of directing the affairs of government. If it 
were possible for this to happen in a state where the rules of 
conduct are so well established, who can wonder at their be- 
ing some among us, who, out of a wish to gain the King's 
friendship, seduced our meaner people by bad advice i Yet 
their intrigues produced no farther effect than our remaining 
inactive, without infringing our duty. I shall not pass by that, 
which has been made the heaviest charge agMnst our state 
during the war. We sent ambassadors at the same time to 
you, and to Perseus, to mediate a peace ; and that unfortu- 
nate undertaking was, by a furious orator, as wt afterwards 
heard, rendered foolish to the last degree ; for it appears, that 
he spoke in such a manner as Caiin Popilliu^ the R^man 
vor. VI. — 2 M 
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ambassador, would have spoken, when you sent him to the 
two kings, Antiochus and Ptolemy, to induce them to cease 
from hostilities. But still, whether this conduct is to be 
called arrogance or folly, it was the same towards Perseus as 
towards you. States, as well ai individuak, have their dif- 
ferent characters; some are violent, others daring, others 
timid ; some addicted to wine, others more particularly to 
women. The Athenian nation has the character of being 
quick and bold, beyond its strength, in beginning an enter* 
prise ; and the Lacedaemonian, of being dilatory and back* 
ward, in entering upon business, even when confident of suc- 
cess. I cannot deny that Asia, throughout its whole extent, 
produces men too much inclined to vanity, and that the speech 
of even the Rhodians is too much tinctured with vain-glory, 
which arises from our being supposed to hold some pre-emi- 
nence above the neighbouring states. That, however, is 
owing not so much to our particular strength, as to the marks 
of honour and esteem conferred on us by you. Our first em- 
bassy received a sufficient rebuke from you. But, if the dis- 
grace which we then underwent was too trifling, surely the 
present mournful and suppliant embassy would be a sufficient 
expiation for the offence. Arrogance, it is true, creates dis- 
gust in some, and ridicule in others ; more especially, if it 
be shown by an inferior towards a superior ; but no one has 
ever yet thought it deserving of capital punishment. It was 
to be feared that the Rhodians should contemn the Romans ! 
Some men have spoken, even of the gods, in terms too pre- 
sumptuous ; yet we have never heard of any one being struck 
with thunder on that account. 

XXIV. " What charge, then, remains, of which we are to 
acquit ourselves, since there has been no hostile act on our 
part ? Must the too haughty expressions of an ambassador, 
though they deserve the displeasure of the hearers, be punish- 
ed by the ruin of the state i Conscript Fathers, I heard you 
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debating <m the penalty which we gught to pay for our secret 
wbhes. Some assert that we favoured the King, and, there- 
fore, that we should be punished with war ; others, that we 
did indeed wish him success, but ought not, on that account, 
to be held criminal, since neither the practice nor the laws of 
any state admit, that simply desiring, the destruction of a foe, 
should subject any one to the penalty of death. We are ab« 
solved from the punishment, but not from the crime ; and for 
this it may be thought we should be thankful ; but we lay 
down this law for ourselves : if we all entertained the wishes 
imputed to us, we will then make no distinction between the 
will and the deed ; let us all be punished. If some of our peo- 
ple in power favoured you, and others the King^I do not de- 
mand, that, for the sake of us, who were on your side, the fa- 
vourers of the King may be saved ; but I pray you that we 
may not be ruined through them. You are not more invet** 
rate against them, than is our state itself; and knowing this, 
most of them fled, or put themselves to death, the others have 
been condemned by us, and will soon be in your power. Con- 
script Fathers. The rest of iib Rhodians, as we have merited 
no thanks during die war, so neither have we deserved pun- 
ishment. Let our former services be set against our late in- 
activity. You have recendy waged war with three kings i 
let not the demerit of our inaction, during one of these wars^ 
outweigh the merit of having fought on your side in the other 
two. Consider Philip, Antiochus, and Perseus, as you would 
three votes ; two of them acquit us, one is doubtful, but 
rather inclines to our side than otherwise. If they were to 
sit in judgment, they would give sentence against us. Con- 
script Fathers, you are to decide, whether Rhodes is to con- 
tinue to exist or to be utterly destroyed. The issue of your 
deliberations will not be war ; because. Conscript Fathers, 
though it is in your power to declare war, it is not in your 
power to wage it, as not a single Rhodian will take up arms 
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against you. If you persist in your anger, we will beg time 
from you, until we carry home an account of this unhappy 
embassy. We will then, every free person of the Rhodians, 
both men and women, with aU our wealth, embark in ships, 
and leaving the seats of our tutelar deities, both public and 
private, repair to Rome ; where, heaping together in the Co- 
mitium, at the door of your senate-house, all our gold and 
silver, all the public and private property that we possess, we 
will submit our persons, and those of our wives and children, 
to your disposal ; that, whatever we are to suffer, we may 
suffer here, and be far removed from the sight of the sacking 
an4 burning of our city. The Romans may pass a judgment, 
that the Rhedians are enemies ; but we have also a right, in 
some degree, to judge ourselves ; and we never will judge 
ourselves your enemies, nor do one hostile act, should we 
even suffer the last extremities." 

XXV. Such was their speech ; after which they all pros- 
trated themselves again, and, as supplicants, held out olive 
branches ; but, at length, they were raised, and withdrew 
from the senate-house. The opinions of the senators were 
then demanded. The most inveterate against the Rhodians 
were those, who, as consuls, prsetors, or lieutenant-generals, 
had acted in Macedonia, during the war ; and the person who 
was most useful to their cause was Marcus Porcius Cato, 
who, though naturally austere, acted his part as a senator, on 
this occasion, with much mildness. It is not necessary, here, 
to give a specimen of his copious eloquence, by inserting his 
speech, as he has published it himself, in the fifth book of his 
Antiquities. The answer given to the Rhodians was, that 
** they should neither be declared enemies ; nor, any longer, 
be considered as aUies." At the head of this embassy were 
Philocrates and Astimedes. Half their number, with Philo- 
crates, were ordered to carry home to Rhodes an account of 
their proceedings; and the other half, with Astimedes, to 
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remain at Rome, that they might be acquainted with what 
passed, and inform their countrymen. For the present, they 
were commanded to remove their governors out of Lycia and 
Caria, before a certain day. This news was, in itself, suffi- 
ciently afflicting ; nevertheless, as it relieved the Rhodians 
from the dread of a greater evil,' for they had feared a war, 
it occasioned even a degree of joy. They, therefore, imme- 
diately voted a present, amounting in value to twenty thoi\« 
sand pieces of gold, and deputed Theodotus, the commander 
of their fleet, to be the bearer of it. They wished to pro- 
cure an alliance with the Romans ; but, in such a manner, as 
that no order of the people should pass concerning it, nor any 
thing be committed to writing ; so that, if they should fail cff 
success, the disgrace of a refusal might appear the less. Theo- 
dotus was empowered, singly, to negpciate that business, with 
the above proviso ; for, during a considerable length of time, 
they had maintained a friendship with the Romans, without 
being bound by any treaty ; their reason for which was, that 
diey might neither preclude the kings from all hope of their 
assistance, if any of them should need it, nor themselves from 
a participation of (he advantages which might accrue from 
the good fortune and liberality of the said kings. At this 
time, however, an alliance seemed part^ularly desirable, not 
so much for the sake of security against others, (for, except- 
ing the Romans, they feared none,) as to render them less lia- 
ble to jealousies, on the part of the Romans. About this time, 
the Caunians revolted from them, and the Mylassians seized 
on the towns of the Euromensians. The spirit of their com- 
munity was not so totally broken, as to hinder their perceiv- 
ing, that, if Lycia and Caria were taken from them by the 
Romans, their other provinces would either assert their own 
freedom, by a revolt, or be seized on by tiieir neighbours ; 
and that themselves would then be shut up in a small island ; 
jrithin the shores of a barren country, inadequate to the main- 
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tenance of the numerous people in so large a city. They 
therefore sent out, with all speed, a body of troops, and re- 
duced the Caunians to obedience, though they had received 
succours from Cybara ; and afterwards defeated in a battle 
at Orthosia the Mylassians and Alabandians, who, having 
seized the province of Euroma, had united their forces, and 
came to meet them. 

XXVI. Such were the occurrences in Rhodes, in Mace- 
donia, and in Rome. Meanwhile, in Ulyria, Lucius Anicius, 
having reduced King Gentius imder his power, as before 
mentioned, placed a garrison in Scodra, which had been the 
capital of the kingdom, and gave the command to Gabinius. 
He also garrisoned Rhizo, and Olcinium, towns very con- 
veniently situated, and appointed Caius Licinius commander. 
Committing the government of Ulyria to these two, he 
marched, with the rest of his forces, into Epirus. Here, 
Phanota was the first place which submitted to him ; the 
whole multitude, with fillets on their heads, coming out to 
meet him. Placing a garrison there, he went over into Mo* 
lossis, all the towns of which province, except Passora, Tec- 
mo, Phylace, and Horreum, having surrendered, he marched 
first against Passora. The two men, of the greatest authority 
in that city, were Antinous and Theodotus, who were re- 
markable for their warm attachment to Perseus, and hatred 
to the Romans ; into a revolt from whom, the whole nation 
had been hurried by their instigations. These men, conscious 
of their own delinquency, and despairing of pardon, shut the 
gates, that they might be buried under the general ruin of 
their country, and exhorting the multitude to prefer death to 
slavery. No man dared to open his lips against men of such 
transcendent power. At last, one Theodotus, a young man 
of distinction, (his greater dread of the Romans overpower- 
ing the lesser fear of his own leaders,) exclaimed, *' What 
madness has seized you^ to make the public accessary to the. 
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crimes of individuals, and only two in number ? I have oftcte 
heard mention made of men who offered themselves to death 
for the sake of their country ; but never, before these, were 
any found, who required that their country should perish for 
theirs. Why not open our gates, and submit to that power^ 
to which the whole world has submitted ?" As he spoke 
thus, he was followed by the multitude ; on which, Antinous 
an4 Theodotus, rushing out on the first advanced guards of 
the enemy, and freely exposing themselves to their weapons, 
were slain, and the city was surrendered to the Romans. 
Through a similar obstinacy in Cephalus, a man in power, 
the gates of Tecmo were shut ; but he was soon put to death, 
and then the town capitulated. Neither Phylace nor Hor- 
reum stood a siege. Having thus reduced Epirus, Anicius 
distributed his troops in winter quarters, through the most 
convenient towns ; and, returning into Ulyria, held a general 
convention at Scodra, where the five commissioners had ar- 
rived from Rome, and to which place he had summoned the 
principal men, from all parts of the province. There, with 
advice of the council, he proclaimed from his tribunal, that 
*^ the senate and people of Rome granted freedom to the II- 
lyrians ; and that he would withdraw his garrisons from all 
their towns, citadels, and casties. That the Issans and Tau- 
lantians, with the Pirustans, the Rizonites, and the Olcinians, 
should not only enjoy liberty, but likewise an immunity from 
taxes ; because, when Gentius was in his full strength, they 
had quitted )iim, and sided with the Romans. That the same 
exemption was granted to the Daorseans ; because they for- 
sook Caravantius, and came over with their arms, to the 
Romans ; and tiiat the Scodrans, Dassarensians, Selepitans, 
and the rest of the lUyrians, should pay half the taxes which 
they had formerly paid to their king." He then divided II- 
lyria into three districts ; the first was composed of the peo* 
pie above mentioned, the second comprehended all the La- 
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beatians, and the third the Agranonites, Rizonites, and Ol- 
cinians, with the contiguous states. Having thus regulated 
aiFairs in Illyria, he returned into Epirus, to his winter quar- 
ters, at Passaro. 

XXVII. While these matters passed in lUyria, Paullus, 
before the arrival of the ten commissioners, sent his son Quin- 
tus Maximus, who was by this time returned from Rome, to 
sack Agassse and iEginium ; the former, because the inhabi- 
tants, after surrendering their city to the consul, and volun- 
tarily soliciting an alliance with Rome, had revolted again to 
Perseus : the crime of the people of iEginium was of a late 
date ; not giving credit to the report of the Romans being 
victorious, they had treated, with hostile cruelty, some sol- 
diers who came into the city. He also detached Lucius Po6« 
tumius to pillage the city of iEnia ; because the inhabitants 
had continued in arms with more obstinacy than the neigh- 
bouring nations. Autumn now approached, when he resolved 
to make a tour through Greece, in order to take a view of 
those celebrated curiosities, the knowledge of which is, by 
the major part of a people, generally taken from the reports 
•f others. With this intention, he gave the command of his 
quarters to Caius Sulpicius Gallus, and, with a moderate r€<i 
tinue, began his journey, in which he was accompanied by his 
son Scipio, and Athenseus, King Eumenes's brother. He di- 
rected his route, through Thessaly, to Delphi, so famous for 
its oracle, where he offered sacrifices to Apollo ; and ob- 
serving in the porch some unfinished pillars, on which it had 
been intended to place statues of King Perseus, he deter- 
mined, tliat statues of himself should be erected on them, to 
commemorate his successes. He also visited the temple of 
Jupiter Trophonius at Lebadia ; where, after viewing the., 
mouth of the cave, through which people applying to the 
oracle descend, in order to obtain information from the gods, 
he sacrificed to Jupiter and Hercynna, who have a temple 
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there ; and then went down to Chalcis, to see the curiosities 
of the Euripus, and of the island of Euboea, which is there 
united to the continent by a bridge. From Chalcis, he passed 
over to Aulis, a port three miles distant, and famous for hav- 
ing been formerly the station of Agamemnon's fleet of one 
thousand ships ; he 4hen visited the temple of Diana, in 
which the Argive chief purchased a passage to Troy, by 
offering his daughter Iphigenia as a victim at the altar. 
Thence he came to Oropus, in Attica ; where the prophet 
Amphilochus is worshipped as a god, and has an ancient 
temple, surrounded by delightful springs and streams. He 
then went to Athens, which, though filled with only the de- 
cayed relics of ancient grandeur, still contained many things 
worthy of observation ; the citadel, the port, the walls con- 
necting Piraeus with the city ; the dock-yards, the monuments 
of illustrious generals, the statues of gods and men, exceed- 
ingly curious both in respect of the materials, of various 
kinds, and the skill of the several artists. 

XXVIII. After sacrificing to Minerva, the guardian of 
the citadel, he continued his journey, and on the second day 
arrived at Corinth. At this time; that city flourished in ex- 
traordinary splendour ; the citadel too, and the isthmus, af- 
forded admirable views ; the former, towering up to an im- 
mense height, yet abounding with springs ; and the latter, 
separating by a narrow neck two seas, which almost meet 
from the east and west. He next visited the celebrated cities 
of Sicyon, and Argos ; then Epidaurus, which, though not 
comparable to them in opulence, was yet remarkable for a 
famous temple of Esculapius, standing at five miles* distance, 
and, at that time, rich in offerings dedicated to that semi- 
deity by the sick, in acknowledgment of the recovery of 
their health ; but now showing only the traces of them, 
whence they have been torn away. Thence he proceeded to 
Lacedaemon, renowned, not for magnificent works of art, but 
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for its laws and discipline ; and then, passing through Maga* 
lopolis, he went up to Olympia. Here having taken a view 
of all things worthy of notice, and beholding Jupiter in a 
manner present before him, he was struck with the deepest 
reverence ; so much so, that he ordered preparationB to be 
made for a sacrifice, with more than usual magnificence, and 
as if he were going to make offerings in the CapitoL Thu» 
he finished his circuit through Greece ; during which, he 
never once inquired how any one, either in their public or 
private capacity, had stood affected towards Perseus, during 
the war ; being unwilling to disturb the minds of the allies 
with any kind of apprehensions. On his way back to Deme* 
trias, he was met by a crowd of iEtolians, in mouinbg ap» 
parel. Expressing surprise, and asking the reason of this 
proceeding, he was told, that five hundred and fifty of the 
chief of their countrymen had been put to death by Lydscus 
and Tisippus, who surrounded their senate with Roman scd- 
diers, sent by their commander Biebius ; that others had been 
driven into exile ; and that the goods of the killed and exiled 
were in the hands of their accusers. They were ordered 
to attend him at Amphipolis ; and then, having met Cneius 
Octavius at Demetrias, who informed him that the ten 
commissioners were landed, he laid aside all other business, 
and went to Apollonia to meet them. Perseus, being too 
negligently guarded, had come hither to meet him from 
Amphipolis, the distance of a day's journey. To him 
iEmilius spoke with great courtesy ; but, when at the quar- 
ters of the troops, he gave a severe reprimand to Caius Sul- 
picius ; first, for allowing Perseus thus to ramble through 
the province, and, next for indulging the soldiers so far 
as to suffer them to strip the buildings on the city walls of 
the tiles, in order to coyer their own winter huts. These 
tiles he ordered to be carried back, the buildings to be re- 
paired, and put in their former condition. Perseus, with 
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his elder son Philip, he gave in charge to Aulas Postumius^ 
and sent them into a place of confinement ; his daughter and 
younger son he ordered to be brought from Samothrace to 
Amphipolis, and treated them with all possible kindness. 

XXIX. When the day arrived, on which he had ordered 
ten chiefs from each of the states to attend at Amphipolis, 
and all the writings wherever deposited, and the money be- 
longing to the King, to be brought thither, he seated himself, 
with the ten commissioners, on his tribunal, where he was 
surrounded by the whole multitude of the Macedonians. 
Though they were inured to the government of a king, yet a 
tribunal, of a diflferent kind from what they were acquainted 
with, impressed them with terror ; the lictor clearing the 
way, the herald, the sergeant, were all objects strange to 
their eyes and ears, and capable of inspiring awe in allies, 
much more in conquered enemies. Silence being proclaimed 
by the herald, Paullus promulgated, in the Latine tongue, the 
regulations adopted by the senate, and by himself with the 
advice of the council ; and the prstor, Cneius Octavius, re- 
peated the same in Greek. First of all, he ordered, that 
*^ the -Macedonians should live free; possessing the same 
cities, and lands, as before ; governed by their own laws, and 
creating annual magistrates ; and that they should pay to the 
Roman people, one half of the taxes which they had paid to 
their kings. Next, that Macedonia should be divided into 
four districts. That one, which should be deemed thie first, 
should comprehend the lands between the rivers Strymon 
and Nessus, with the addition of that tract, beyond the Nes- 
sus, towards the east, wherein Perseus had possessed vil- 
lages, castles, or towns, excepting iEnus, Maronaea, and Ab- 
dera ; and of the tract beyond the Strymon, towards the 
west, comprising all Bisaltica, with Heraclea, which they call 
Sintice. That the second district should be the country in- 
closed by the river Strymon, on the east, where were ex- 
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cepted Sintice«Heraclca and Bisaltica, and by the river Axius, 
on the west ; to which should be added the Pseonians, living 
on the eastern bank of the Axius. That the third district 
fihould have for its bounds, the river Axius on the east, the 
Peneus on the west, and Mount Bora, on the north. That 
.to this division should be joined that tract of Psonia, which 
stretches along the western side of the Axius ; Edessa also, 
and Beraea, should be united to it. The fourth district was 
to consist of the country on the north of Mount Bora, touch- 
ing Illyria, on one side, and Epirus, on the other. He then 
appointed the capitals of the districts, in which the councils 
should be held ; of the first district, Amphipolis ; of the 
second, Thessalonica ; of the third, Pella ; and of the fourth, 
Pelagonia. In these, he ordered, that the councils of the 
several districts should be assembled, the public money de- 
posited, and the magistrates elected." He then gave notice, 
that it was determined, that intermarriages should not be al- 
lowed ; that no one should be at liberty to purchase lands or 
houses, out of the limits of his own district ; that the mines 
of gold and silver must not be worked; but those of iroa 
and copper might ; the persons working them paying one half 
of the tax which they had paid to the King. He likewise 
forbade the importation of salt. To the Dardanians, who 
reclaimed Pseonia, because it had formerly been theirs, and 
was contiguous to their territory, he declared, that he gave 
liberty to all who had been under subjection to Perseus. 
Pseonia he refused ; but to compensate for this refusal, he 
granted them liberty to purchase salt, and ordered that the 
third district should bring it down to Stobi ;*and he fixed the 
price to be paid for it. He prohibited them from cutting 
ship timber themselves, or suffering others to cut it. To those 
districts which bordered on the barbarians, (and excepting 
the third, this was the case of them all,) he gave permission 
to keep armed forces on their frontiers. 
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XXX. These tenns, announced on the first day of the con- 
vention, aiFected the minds of those who were present with 
very different emotions. Liberty being granted them, be- 
yond their expectation, and the annual tribute being lightened, 
gave them high satisfaction ; but then, by the prohibi- 
tion of a commercial intercourse between the districts, they 
thought the territory dismembered, like an animal torn asun- 
der into separate limbs, which stood in need of mutual aid 
from each other ; so litttle did the Macedonians themselves 
know how great was the extent of their country, how aptly it 
was formed for a division, and how competent each part was 
to subsist by itself. The first division contains the Bisal- 
tians, men of the greatest courage, residing beyond the river 
Nessus, and on both sides of the Strjrmon ; it b peculiarly 
productive of the fruits of the earth, has mines also, and the 
city of Amphipolis, most advantageously situated ; for, stand- 
ing just in the way, it shuts up every passage into Macedonia 
from the east. The second division has two very remarkable 
cities, Thessalonica and Cassandria, and the country of Pal- 
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lene, abundantly productive of grain and fruits ; it is also well 
calculated for maritime business, by means of its harbours, 
at Toro, and at Mount Athos, (called iEnea,) besides others, 
some of which are conveniently situated upon the Euboea, and 
some opposite the Hellespont. The third district has the ce- 
lebrated cities of Edessa, Bersea, and Pella ; and is partly in- 
habited by the Vettians, a warlike people, also by great num- 
bers of Gauls and Illjo'ians, who are industrious husbandmen. 
The fourth district is occupied by the Eordsans, L)mcestans, 
and Pelagonians, to whom are joined Atintania, Styn\phali3, 
and Elemiotis. All this tract is cold, and the soil rough, and 
unfavourable to tillage ; to which the tempers of the inhabi- 
tants bear a strong resemblance. They are rendered the 
more ferocious by their vicinity to the barbarians, who, by 
frequent attacks, inure them to a life of arms, and, during 
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peace, introduce their customs among them. Having, by this 
division of Macedonia, separated the interests of the several 
districts, he informed them, that the regulations which were 
to be binding on the Macedonians in general, should be made 
known to them, when the time came which he intended to 
appoint, for giving them a body of laws. 

XXXI. The iEtolians were then summoned to appear ; but 
in the trial of dieir cause, the inquiry was directed to dis* 
cover, rather, which party had favoured the Romans, and 
which the King, than which had done, and which suffered 
injury ; for the murderers were absolved of guilt, the exile* 
ments confirmed, and the death of the citizens overlooked. 
Aulus Bsebius, alone, was condemned for having lent Ro* 
man scddiers on the occasion. The consequence of this de* 
cision through the states and nations of Greece, was, that it 
pufled up the party which favoured the Romans to an intolera* 
Ue degree of arrogance ; and subjected to be trodden under 
their feet, all those who were, in the least, suspected of being 
in the King's interest. Of the leading men in the states, 
ttiere were three pardes : two ot which, paying servile court 
cither to the Romans, or the kings, sought to aggrandize them- 
selves by enslaving their countries ; while the third, taking 
a different course from either, and struggling against both, 
stood up in support of their laws and liberty. These last 
had the greatest share of the aifection of their countrymen, 
but the least interest among foreigners. The great succes- 
ses of the Romans had raised their partizans to such import- 
ance, that they alone held the offices of magistracy ; they 
alone were employed on embassies. Great numbers of these, 
coming from the diets of Peloponnesus, Boeotia, and other 
*parts of Greece, filled the ears of the ten commissioners with 
insinuations, that ** those who, through folly, had openly 
boasted of being friends and intimates of Perseus, were not 
the only persons who had favoured his cause ; much greater 
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numbers had done ao in secret. That there was another party, 
who, under pretence of supporting liberty, had, in the diets, 
advanced every measure prejudicial to the Roman interest ; 
and that those nations would not continue faithful, unless the 
spirits of these parties were subdued, and the influence of 
those, who had no other object than the advancement of the 
Roman power, were augmented and strengthened." These 
men gave a list of the persons alluded to, whom die general 
called by letter out of iEtolia, Acamania, Epirus, and Bceotia, 
to follow him to Rome, and account for their conduct. Two 
of the ten commissioners, Caius Claudius and Cneius Domi* 
tins, were sent to Achaia, that they might, on the spot, sum<- 
moo by proclamation the persons coocemed there. For this 
procedure, there were two reasons ; one, that it was believed 
that the Ach«ans would be apt to show more courage than the 
rest, and refuse obedience, and, perhaps, even endanger Cal« 
licrates, and other audiors of the charges. The odier reason 
for summoning them, on die spot, was, that the commission* 
ers had in their possession, letters from the chief men of the 
other nations, which had been found among the King's pa- 
pers ; but with regard to the Achsans the charges were not 
clear, because no letters of theirs had been discovered. When 
the iEtolians were dismissed, the Acamanian nadon was 
called in. No alteration was made in their situation, only 
Leucas was disunited from their counciL Then, taking a 
wider range for their inquiries, respecting those who had, 
publicly or privately, favoured the King, they extended their 
jurisdicticyi even into Asia, and sent Labeo to demolish An- 
tissa, in the island of Lesbos, and to remove the inhabitants 
to Methymna ; because, when Antenor, the commander of 
the King's fleet, was cruising with his squadron on the coast 
of Lesbos, they admitted him into their harbour, and supplied 
him with provisions. Two distinguished men were beheaded, 
Andronicus, son of Andronicus, an iEtolian, because, accom« 
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panying his fkther, he had borne arms against the Roman 
people ; and Neo, a Theban, by whose advice, his country- 
men were led to form an alliance with Perseus. 

XXXII. After the interruption caused by the considera- 
tion of these foreign matters, iEmilius reassembled the coun- 
cil of Macedonia, and informed them, that ** with regard to 
the future form of government they must elect senators called 
by themselves Synedroi, to whom the administration of pub- 
lic aflfairs should be entrusted." Then was read a list of Ma- 
cedonians of distinction, who, with their children above fif- 
teen years of age, were ordered to go before him into Italy. 
This injunction, at first view cruel, appeared, afterwards, to 
the Macedonian populace, to have been intended in favour of 
their freedom. For the persons named were Perseus's friends 
and courtiers, the generals of his armies, and the commanders 
of his ships, or garrisons ; men accustomed to pay servile 
obedience to the King, and to domineer haughtily over 
others; some immoderately rich, others vieing in expense 
with those to whom they were inferior, in point of fortune ; 
in a word, none possessed of a disposition suited to a mem- 
ber of a commonwealth, and all of them incapable of paying 
due obedience to the laws, and of enjoying an equal participa- 
tion of liberty. All, therefore, who had held any employ- 
ment under the King, even those who had been upon the 
most trivial embassies, were ordered to leave Macedonia and 
go into Italy ; and the penalty of death was denounced 
against any who disobeyed the mandate. He framed laws 
for Macedonia with such care, that they seemed ii^nded not 
for vanquished foes, biit for faithful and deser\'ing allies ; 
laws so wise, that even long experience, the infallible test of 
excellence, has not been able to discover in them any thing 
liable to exception. Serious business being now despatched, 
he turned his thoughts to the celebration of games, for which 
he had long been making preparations, having sent people to 
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the states and kings in Asia, to give notice of the intended 
diversions. In his late tour through Greece, he had himself 
mentioned his design to the principal people : and he now ex- 
hibited them at Amphipolis with very great splendour. 
There came thither from every quarter, multitudes of artists 
of every sort, skilled in such exhibitions, wrestlers, and re- 
markably fine horses ; deputations also came with victims 
and every other mark of respect, usually shown to gods or 
men, on occasion of the great games of Greece. Hence it 
came to pass, that people's admiration was excited, not only 
by the magnificence, but likewise by the skill displayed in 
the entertainments; in which kind of business the Romans 
were, at that time, quite inexperienced. Feasts were also 
provided for the ambassadors with the same degree of care 
and elegance. An expression of his was generally remarked, 
that, to furnish out a feast, and to conduct games, required 
talents equal to those of a consummate general. 

XXXIII. When the games of every kind were finished, he 
put the brazen shields on board the ships ; the rest of the 
arms, being all collected together in a huge pile, the general 
himself, after praying to Mars, Minerva, mother Lua, and 
the other deities, to whom it is right and proper to dedicate 
the s))oils of enemies, set fire to them with a torch, and then 
the military tribunes, who stood round, all threw fire on the 
same. It was remarkable, that, at such a general congress of 
Europe and Asia, where such multitudes were assembled, 
some to congratulate the victors, some to see the shows ; and 
where such numerous bodies of land and naval forces were 
quartered, so great was the plenty of every thing, and so 
moderate the price of provisions, that the general made pre- 
sents of divers articles to private persons, and states, and na- 
tions ; not only for their present use, but even to carry home 
with them. The crowd were not more highly gratified by 
the sight of the stage entertainments, the gymnastics and th^ 
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horse races, than by that of the Macedonian booty, which 
was all exposed to view. In the palace was such a number 
of statues, pictures, tapestry, and vases, most elaborately 
formed of gold, silver, brass, and ivory, that they seemed in- 
tended, not merely for present show, like the furniture of 
that of Alexandria, but even for the use of after times. 
These were embarked in the fleet, and given in charge ta 
Cneius Octavius, to be carried to Rome. PauUus then dis- 
missed the ambassadors with every demonstration of good 
will ; and, crossing the Strymon, encamped for the night at 
the distance of a mile from Amphipolis ; then resuming hb 
march, he arrived, on the fifth day, at Pella. Halting for 
two days, at a place called Spelaeum, he detached his soo 
Quintus Maxim us and Publius Nasica, with half of the 
troops, to lay waste the country of the Illyrians, who had as- 
sisted Perseus in the war, ordering them to meet him at Ori- 
cum ; then, taking the road to Epirus, on the evening of the 
fifteenth day, he reached the city of Passaro. 

XXXIV. Not far from hence was the camp of Anicius, to 
whom he sent a letter, desiring him not to be alarmed at any 
thing that should happen, for the senate had granted to his 
soldiers, the plunder of those cities in Epirus, which had re- 
volted to Perseus. He despatched centurions, who were to 
give out, that they came to bring away the garrisons, in order 
that the Epirotes might be free, as well as the Macedonians ; 
and summoning before him ten of the principal men of each 
tity, he gave them strict injunctions that all their gold and 
silver should be brought into the public street. He then sent 
cohorts to the several states, ordering those who had the 
greater distance to go, to set out sooner than the others, that 
they might all arrive at the places of their destination, on the 
same day. The tribunes and centurions were instructed how 
to act. Early in the morning, all the treasure was collected ; 
at the fourth hour the signal was given to the soldiers to 
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plunder, and so ample was the booty acquired, that the shares 
distributed were four hundred denariuses'N' to a horseman, 
and two hundred to a footman. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons were led away captive. Then the walls of the 
plundered cities, in number about seventy, were razed ; the 
effects sold, and the soldiers' shares paid out of the price. 
Pauilus then marched down to the sea to Oricum ; he found, 
that, contrary to his opinion, he had by no means satisfied 
the wishes of his men, who were enraged, at being excluded 
from sharing in the spoil of the King, as if they had not 
waged any war in Macedonia. Finding, at Oricum, the 
troops sent with his son Maximus and Scipio Nasica, he em- 
barked the army, and sailed over to Italy. Anicius, a short 
time af^er, having held a convention of the rest of the Epi- 
rotes, and Acamanians, and having ordered those of their 
chiefs, whose cases he had reserved for consideration, to fol- 
low him, waited only for the return of the ships that had car- 
ried the Macedonian army, and then passed over to Italy. 
During these transactions in Macedonia and Epirus, the ambas- 
sadors, sent with Attains, to put a stop to hostilities between 
the Gauls and King Eumenes, arrived in Asia. Having 
agreed to a suspension of arms, for the winter, the Gauls 
were gone home, and the King had retired to Pergamus int^ 
winter quarters, where he was seized with a heavy fit of sick- 
ness. The first appearance of spring drew out both parties ; 
the Gauls had advanced as far as Synada, while Eumenes 
had collected all his forces at Sardis. The Romans went to 
confer with Solovettius, general of the Gauls, and Attalus 
accompanied them ; but it was not thought proper that he 
should enter the camp, lest the passions of either party might 
be heated by debate. Publius Licinius held a conference 
with the aforesaid chieftain ; and the account he gave was, 
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that mild remonstrances rendered him more presumptooitt; 
It might, therefore, seem matter of wonder, that the media- 
tion of Roman ambassadors should have had so great influ- 
ence on Antiochus and Ptolemy, two powerful kings, as to 
make them instantly conclude a peace ; and yet, that it should 
have had no kind of efficacy with the Gauls. 

XXXV. The captive kings, Perseus and Gentius, with 
their children, were the first brought to Rome, and put in 
custody, and next the other prisoners ; then came the Mace- 
donians, who had been laid under injunctions to attend the 
sena^, with the principal Greeks, in the same circumstances ;* 
for of these, not only such as were at home were summoned^ 
but even" those, who were said to be at the courts of the 
kings. In a few days after, Paullus was carried up the Ti- 
ber to the city, in a royal galley of vast size, which was 
moved by sixteen tiers of oars, and decorated with Mace- 
donian spoils, consisting not. only of beautiful armour, but of 
tapestry, and such kind of works, which had been the pro- 
perty of the King ; while the banks of the river were covered 
with the multitudes that poured out to do him honour. After 
a few days, arrived Anicius, and Cneius Octavius with his 
fleet. The senate voted a triumph to each, and charged the 
prsetor, Quintus Cassius, to apply to the plebeian tribunes, who 
should propose to the commons the passing of an order, in- 
vesting them with plenary authority, during the day on which 
they sheuld 'ride through the city in triumph. Secondary 
objects are generally secure from popular displeasure, which 
usually aims at the highest. With regard to the triumphs of 
Anicius and Octavius, no hesitation was made ; yet Paullus, 
with whom these men could not, without blushing, set them- 
selves in comparison, felt the attacks of invidious detraction. 
He had kept his soldiers under the ancient rules of discipline, 
and his donations, out of the spoil, were smaller than they 
hoped to have received, when the treasures of the King were 
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so large ; for if he had indulged theb avarice, there would 
have been nothing left to be carried to the treasury. The 
whole Macedonian army were disposed to neglect attending, 
in support of their commander's pretensions, at the assembly 
held for the passing of the order. But Servius Sulpicius 
Galba, (who had been military tribune in Macedonia, and 
who harboured a personal enmity against the general,) partly, 
by his own importunities, pardy, by soliciting them, through 
the soldiers of his own legion,— -had spirited them up to at* 
tend in full numbers, to give their votes, and to ^ take re* 
venge on a haughty and morose commander, by rejecting the 
order proposed for his triumph. The commons of the city 
would follow the judgment of the soldiery. Was it right, 
that he should have power to withhold the money, and the 
army not have power to withhold the honours ? Let him not 
hope to reap the fruits of gratitude, which he had not 
merited." 

XXXVI. By such expressions did he stimulate their re* 
sentment ; and when, in the Capitol, Tiberius Sempronius, 
tribune of the commons, proposed the order, and it came to 
the turn of private citizens to speak on the subject, the pass* 
ing of it was thought so clear of all doubt, that not one stood 
forth to argue in favour of it. Whereupon, Servius Galba 
suddenly came forward, and demanded of the tribune, that^ 
^ as it was then the eighth hour, and as there would not be 
time enough to produce all the reasons, for not ordering a 
triumph to Lucius ^milius, they should adjourn to the next 
day, and take up the business early in the morning : for not 
less than an entire day would be sufficient to say what was 
requisite in the cause." The tribune desired,^that, whatever 
he chose to object, he would say it then ; and he spoke so 
long, as to protract the affair until night. He represented, 
and reminded the soldiers, that ** the duties of the service 
bad been enforced with unusual severity % that greater toil 
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and greater danger had been imposed on them than the oc- 
casion required ; while, on the other hand, in re8{iect of re- 
wards and honours, every thing was conducted on the nar- 
rowest scale ; and if such commanders succeeded in their 
views, military employment would become more irksome 
and more laborious, while it would produce to conquering 
troops, neither riches nor honours. That the Macedonians 
were in a better condition than the Roman soldiers. He then 
told them, that, if they would attend, next day, in full num- 
bers, to reject the order, men in power would learn, that 
every thing was not in the disposal of the commander, but 
that there was something in that of the soldiery.'^ The sol- 
diers, instigated by such arguments, filled the Capitol, next 
day, with such a crowd, that no one else could find room to 
come in and vote. The tribes, first called in, gave a nega- 
tive to the question ; on which the principal men in the state 
ran together to the Capitol, crying out, that ^^ it was a shame- 
ful thing, that Lucius PauUus, after his success in such an 
important war, should be robbed of a triumph ; that com- 
manders should be given up, in a state of subjection, to the 
licentiousness and avarice of their men. A desire of popu- 
larity, of itself, too often led generals astray ; but what must 
be the consequence, if the soldiers were raised into the place 
of masters over their generals ?" All heaped violent re- 
proaches on Galba. At last, when the uproar was calmed, 
Marcus Servilius, who had been consul, and master of the 
horse, requested that the tribunes would begin the proceed- 
ings anew, and give him an opportunity of speaking to the 
people. These, after withdrawing to deliberate, being over- 
come by the arguments of some of the first rank, complied 
with the intreat}' of Servilius, that they would call back the 
tribes, as soon as himself and other private persons should 
have delivered their sentiments. 
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XXXVII. Servilius then said : *^ Roman citizens, if there 
were no other proof of the eminent abilities of Lucius i£mi- 
lius, as a commander, this one would be sufficient : that, not- 
withstanding he had in his camp soldiers so inconstant and 
mutinously inclined with an enemy so active, so zealous, and 
so eloquent, to stir up the passions of the multitude, yet was 
there never any tumult in his army. That strictness of dis- 
cipline, at which they have now conceived so much displea- 
sure, kept them then in order. Subjected to the ancient 
rules, they then remained quiet. As to Servius Galba, if he 
were disposed to set himself up for an orator, and to give a 
specimen of his eloquence, in accusing Lucius PauUus, he 
ought not now to obstruct his triumph ; if for no other rea- 
son than this, that the senate has pronounced that, in their 
judgment, he has deserved it. But the proper way would 
have been, on the day after the triumph, when he should see 
^milius in a private station, to prefer a charge, and prosecute 
him according to the laws ; or else, when he himself should 
be invested with magistracy. Let Galba cite him to a trial ; 
let him accuse his enemy before the people. In that method, 
Lucius Paullus would both receive the reward of his proper 
conduct, a triumph for extraordinary success in war, and also 
meet punishment, if he had committed any thing unworthy 
of his former or present reputation. Instead of which, he 
has undertaken to depreciate the character of a man, to whom 
he cannot impute a single act either criminal or dishonour- 
able. Yesterday he demanded a whole day, for making his 
charges on Lucius Paullus, and four hours which remained 
of that day, he spent in delivering a speech to that purpose. 
What accused man was ever so transcendently wicked, that 
his offences could not be set forth in that number of hours ? 
And yet, in all that time, what did he object to him, that 
Lucius Paullus, if actually on his trial, would have wished 
to be denied ? Let me, for a moment, suppose two assem- 
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blies: one composed of the soldiers who served in Mace- 
donia ; the other, of sounder judgment, unbiassed either by 
favour or dislike ; where the whole body of the Roman peo- 
ple is the judge. Let the business be discussed, first, before 
the citizens, peaceably assembled in their gowns. Senrius 
Galba, what have you to say before the Roman citizens ; tot 
such a discourse, as you made before, is totally precluded. 
You were obliged to stand on your guards with too much 
strictness and attention ; the watches were visited with too 
much exactness and severity ; you had more fatigue than 
formerly, because the general himself went the rounds, and 
enforced the duties. On the same day you performed a 
march, and, without repose, were led forth to battle. Even 
when you had gained a victory, he did not allow you rest: 
he led you immediately in pursuit of the enemy. When he 
has it in his power to make you rich, by dividing the spoil, 
he intends to carry the King's treasure in his triumph, and 
deposit it in the treasury. Though these arguments may 
have some degree of weight, and are well calculated to 8ti« 
mulate the passions of soldiers, who imagine that too little 
deference has been shown to their licentious temper, and too 
little indulgence to their avarice ; yet they would have no 
kind of influence on the judgment of the Roman people ; 
who, though they should not recollect old accounts, and what 
they heard from their parents, of the numerous defeats suf- 
fered in consequence of improper indulgence given by com- 
manders, or of victories gained in consequence of strict in« 
forcement of discipline ; yet must they surely remember, so 
late as in the last Punic war, what a difference there was be- 
tween Marcus Minucius, the master of the horse, and Quin- 
tus Fabius Maximus, the dictator. The accuser, therefore, 
would soon know, that any defence, on the part of Paullus, 
would be needless and superfluous. 
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XXXVIII. " Let us now pass to the other assembly ; and 
here I am not to address you as citizens, but as soldiers, if, 
indeed, you can hear yourselves so called without blushing, 
and feeling the deepest shame for your illiberal treatment of 
your general. And, to say the truth, I feel my own mind 
affected in a very different manner, when I suppose myself 
speaking to an army, than it was, just now, when I address- 
ed myself to the commons of the city. For what say you, 
soldiers, is there any man in Rome, except Perseus, that 
wishes there should be no conquest over Macedonia ; and 
are not you tearing him in pieces, with the same hands with 
which you subdued the Macedonians ? That man, who would 
hinder you from entering the city in triumph, would, if it 
had been in his power, have hindered you from conquering. 
Soldiers, you are mistaken, if you imagine that a triumph is 
an honour to the general only, and not to the soldiers also, 
as well as to the whole Roman people. Not Paullus alone is 
interested in the present case. Many who failed of obtain- 
ing from the senate the grant of public entry, have triumphed 
on the Alban mount. No man can ravish from Lucius Paul- 
lus the honour of having brought the Macedonian war to a 
conclusion, any more than he can from Caius Lutatius, that 
of putting an end to the first Punic war, or from Publius 
Cornelius, that of finishing the second ; or from those who 
have triumphed either before those generals^ or since. Neither 
will a triumph add to, or diminish, the honour of Lucius 
Paullus, as a commander : the character of the soldiers, and 
of the whole Roman pe(»i3le, is more immediately concerned 
therein, lest they should incur the imputation of lenvy and 
ingratitude, towards one of their most illustrious citizens, 
and appear to imitate, in this respect, the Athenians, who 
have repeatedly persecuted such by exciting the hatred of the 
populace. Your ancestors were sufficiently culpable in the 
case of Camillus. They treated him injuriously, before the 
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city was recovered from the Gauls, through his means ; and 
the same was done by you in the case of Publius Africanufl. 
How must we blush, when we reflect, that the habitation of 
the conqueror of Africa, was at Litemum ; his tomb at Li* 
tcmum ? And shall Lucius Paullus, equal to any of these 
men in renown, receive from you an equal share of ill treat- 
ment I Let that, then, be blotted out, which dishonours us 
among foreigners, and injures us at home ; for who will, 
henceforward, wish to resemble either Africanus, or PauUus, 
in a state where merit meets only with ingratitude and en- 
mity ? If there were no disgrace in the case, and the ques- 
tion merely concerned glory, what triumph does not imply 
the general glory of the Roman race i Are all the numerous 
triumphs over the Gauls, the Spaniards, and the Carthagin- 
ians, called the triumphs of the generals only, or are they noC, 
in fact, the triumphs of the Roman people i As the triumphs 
were celebrated, not merely over Pyrrhos^ or Hannibal, but 
over the Epirotes and Carthaginians ; so, it was not the in- 
dividual Manius Curius, or Publius Cornelius, but the Ro- 
mans, that triumphed. The soldiers, indeed, are peculiariy 
interested in this case ; for it is their part to appear with 
crowns of laurel, and decorated with the honorary presents 
which each has received, to utter the acclamations of victory, 
and march in procession through the city, singing their own 
and their commander^s praises. If, at any time, soldiers are 
not brought home from a province to such honours, they 
murmur ; and yet, even in that case, they consider themselves 
distinguished, though absent, beci^use by their hands the 
victory was obtained. Soldiers, if it should be asked, for 
what purpose you were brought home to Italy, and not dis- 
banded, immediately, when the business of the province was 
finished ; why ye came to Rome, in a body, round your 
standards ; why you loiter here, rather than repair to your 
several homes ; what other answer can you give, than that 
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you wished to be seen in festival ? And, certainly, you have 
a right to show yourselves as conquerors. 

XXXIX. " Triuihphs have been lately celebrated over 
Philip, father of the present prince, and over Antiochus : 
both of whom were in possession of their thrones, when these 
were performed ; and shall there be no triumph over Per- 
seus, who has been taken prisoner, and, with his children, 
brought away to this city ? But if, (while the other generals 
mounted the Capitol in their chariots, clad in gold and pur- 
ple,) Lucius Paullus, alone, reduced to a private rank, should, 
amid the crowd of gowned dtizens, call out from the lower 
ground, and ask them, * Lucius Anicius, and Cneius Octa- 
vius, whether do you esteem yourselves, or me, more de- 
serving of a triumph ?' I am confident they would yield him 
the chariot, and, through shame, present to him, with their 
own hands, their ensigns of honour. Do ye choose, citizens, 
that Gentius should be led in procession, rather than Per- 
seus ; do you wish to triumph over an accessary, rather than 
over the principal in the war ? Shall the legions from lUyria, 
and the crews of the fleet, enter the city with laurel crowns ; 
and shall the Macedonian legions, being refused one for 
themselves, be only spectators of other men's glories ? What 
then will become of such a rich booty, the spoils of a victory 
so lucrative f Where shall be buried so many thousand suits 
of armour, stripped from the bodies of the enemy ? or shall 
they be sent back to Macedonia ? Where shall be lodged the 
statues of gold, of marble, and of ivory ; the pictures, the 
ingenious productions of the loom ; such a quantity of 
wrought silver. and gold, and such a mass of money as the 
King's ? Shall they be conveyed to the treasury, by night, as 
if they were stolen ? What will become of the greatest of 
all shows ; where will that very celebrated and powerful 
King, Perseus, be exhibited to the eyes of a victorious peo- 
ple ? What a concourse the capPurcd King Syphax, an 
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expended on the late war, or dissipated during the King's 
flight, on his way to Samothrace. It is wonderful, that so 
large a quantity of money should have been amassed within 
the space of thirty years, since Philip's wat" with the Ro» 
mana, out of the produce of the mines, and the other branches 
of revenue. Philip began war against the Romans with his 
treasury very poorly supplied ; Perseus, on the contrary, 
with his immensely rich. Last came PauUus, in his chariot, 
making a very majestic appearance, both from the dignity of 
his person, and of his age. He was accompanied, among 
other illustrious personages, by his two sons, Quintus Ma»* 
mus, and Publius Scipio ; then followed the cavalry, troop by 
troop, and the cohorts of infantry, each in its order. The 
donative distributed among them was one hundred dena* 
riuses* to each footman, double to a centurion, and triple to 
a horseman ; and it is believed, that he would have given 
double to each, had they not objected to his attaining the 
present honour, or had answered with thankful acclamations 
when that sum was announced as their reward. Perseus, led 
through the city, in chains, before the chariot of the general, 
his conqueror, was not the only instance, at the time, of •the 
misfortunes incident to mankind ; another appeared even in 
the victorious PauUus, though glittering in gold and purple. 
For, of two sons, (who, as he had given away two others on 
adoption, were the only remaining heirs of his name,) the 
younger, about twelve years old, died five days before the 
triumph, and the elder, fourteen years of age, three days af- 
ter it ; children, who might have been expected, a short time 
before, to be carried in the chariot with their father, dressed 
in the praetexta, and anticipating, in their hopes, the like kind 
of honours for themselves. A few days after, Marcus An- 
tonius, tribune of the commons, summoned a general assem- 
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bly, at the general's request. Emilius, after descanting on 
his own proper services, as usually done by other command- 
ers, proceeded in a very remarkable manner, and well be- 
coming a man of the first consequence in Rome. 

XLI. ^^ Although, Romans, I cannot suppose you unin- 
formed, either of the success which has attended my endea- 
vours in the service of the commonwealth, or of the two 
dreadful strokes which have lately crushed my h<)use ; since, 
within a short spdce of time, my triumph and the funerals of 
my two sons have been exhibited to your view ; yet, I beg 
leave to represent to you, in few words, and with that tem- 
per which becomes me, a comparative view of my own pri- 
vate situation, and the happy state of the public. Departing 
from Italy, I sailed from Brundusium, at sunrise ; at the 
ninth hour, with my whole squadron, I reached Corcyra. On 
the fifth day after, I offered sacrifice to Apollo, at Delphi, in 
behalf of myself, of your tirmies and fleets. From Delphi, I 
arrived, on the fifth day, in the camp ; where, having re- 
ceived the command of the army, and put in order several 
matters, which greatly impeded success, I advanced into the 
country ; the enemy's post being impregnable, and there being 
no possibility of forcing Perseus to fight. In spite of the- 
guards which he had stationed, I made my way through the 
pass at Petra, and, at length, compelling the King to come to 
an engagement, gained a complete victory. I reduced Ma- 
cedonia under the power of the Romans ; and, in fifteen days, 
finished a war, which three consuls before me, had, for three 
years, conducted in such a manner, that each left it to his 
successor more formidable than he had found it. Other 
prosperous events followed in consequence of this : all the 
cities of Macedonia submitted ; the royal treasure came into 
my hands ; the King himself, with his children, was taken 
in the temple of Samothrace, delivered up, in a manner by 
the gods themselves. I now thought my good fortune ex* 
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cessive, and became apprehensive of a change ; I began to 
dread the dangers of the sea in carrying away the King's 
vast treasure, and transporting the victorious army. When 
all arrived in Italy, after a prosperous voyage, and I had 
nothing farther to wish, I prayed, that, (as fortune generally 
from the highest elevation rolls backwards,) my own house, 
rather than the commonwealth, might feel the change. I trust, 
therefore, that the public is free from danger, by my having 
undergone such an extraordinary calamity, as to have my tri- 
umph come in between the funerals of my two sons : such is 
the delusive imperfection of human happiness ! And though 
Perseus and myself, are, at present, exhibited as the roost 
striking examples of the vicissitudes to which mankind are 
liable, yet he, — who, himself in captivity, saw his children 
led captive, — has them still in safety ; while I, who triumphed 
over him, went up in my chariot to the Capitol from the fu- 
neral of one son, and came down from the Capitol to the bed 
of the other, just expiring ; nor out of so large a stock of 
children is there one remaining to bear the name of Lucius 
^milius Paullus. For, having a numerous pt^geny, I gave 
away twoy»on adoption, to the Cornelian and Fabian families. 
In the house of Paullus not one is tliere remaining but him- 
self ! However, for this disaster of my own family,. I find 
consolation in your happiness, and in the prosperous state of 
the commonwealth." These words, expressive of such mag- 
nanimit)', moved the minds of the audience with deeper com- 
miseration than if he had bewailed the loss of his children in 
the most plaintive terms. 

XLII. Cneius Octavius celebrated a naval triumph over 
King Perseus, on the calends of December, in which appeared 
neither prisoners nor spoils. He distributed to each seaman 
seventy-five denariuses ;* to the pilots, who were on board, 
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twice that sum ; and to the masters of ships, /bur times. A 
meeting of the senate was then held, and they ordered, that 
Quintus Cassius should conduct King Perseus and his son 
Alexander to Alba, to be there kept in custody ; but that he 
should retain his attendants, money, silver, and furniture. 
Bitis, son to the King of Thrace, with the hostages he had- 
given to Macedon, were sent to Carseoli ; the rest, who had 
been led in triumph, were ordered to be shut up in prison. A 
fiew days after this passed, ambassadors came from Cotys, 
King of Thrace, bringing money to ransom his son and the 
said hostages. Being introduced to an audience of the senate, 
they alleged, in excuse of Cotys, that he had not voluntarily 
assisted Perseus in the war, but had been compelled to it ; 
and they requested the senate to allow the hostages to be 
ransomed, at any rate that should be judged proper. They 
were answered, that ^^ the Roman people remembered the 
friendship which had subsisted between them and Cotys, as 
well as with his predecessors, and the Thracian nation ; that the 
giving of hostages was the very fault laid to his diarge, and 
not an apology for it ; for Perseus, even when at rest from 
others, could not be formidable to the Thracian nation, much 
less when he was embroiled in a war with Rome. But that, 
notwithstanding Cotys had preferred the favour of Perseus to 
the friendship of the Roman people, yet the senate would 
consider rather what suited their own dignity, than what 
treatment he had merited ; and would send home his son and 
the hostages ; that the kindnesses of the Roman people were 
always gratuitous ; and that they chose to leave the value of 
them in the memory of the receivers, rather than to demand 
it in present." Titus Quintius Flamininus, Caius Licinius 
Nerva,.and Marcus Caninius Rebilus, were nominated am- 
bassadors to conduct Bitis, with the hostages, to Thrace ; 
VOL. VI. — 2 Q 
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and a present of two thousand asses* was made to eaeh of tbc 
ambassadorsk Some of Perseus^s ships, of a size never seen 
before, were hauled ashore in the field of M^rs. 

XLIII. While people yet retained, not only fresb io me« 
mory, but almost before their eyes, the celebration of tbc Ma- 
cedonian conquest, Lucius Anicius triumphed over King 
Gentius, and the Illytians, on the day of the festival of Qoi- 
rinus. These exhibitions were considered rather as simHar^ 
than equal. The commander himself was inferior ; Anickis 
was not to be compared in renown with iEroilius ; a prsrtor 
in dignity of office with a consul ; neither could Gendus be 
set on a level with Perseus, nor the lUyrians with the Mace- 
donians ; nor the spoils, nor the money, nor the presents ob- 
tained in one country, with those obtained in the other. But 
though the late triumph outshone the present, yet the latter, 
when considered by itself, appeared very far from contempti- 
ble. For Anicius had, in the space of a few days, entirely 
subdued the Illyrian nation, remarkable for their courage 
both on land and sea, and confident in the strength of their 
posts ; he had also taken their king, and the whole royal &- 
mily. He carried, in his triumph, many military standards, 
and much spoil of other sorts, with all the royal furniture ; 
and also twenty-seven pounds weight of gold, and nineteen of 
silver, besides three thousand denariuses,f and, in Illyrian 
money, the amount of one hundred and twenty thousand.^ 
Before his chariot were led Gentius, with his queen, and 
children ; Carovantius, the King's brothcir, and several Illy- 
rian nobles. Out of the booty, he gave forty-five denariuses^ 
to each footman, double to a centurion, triple to a horseman ; 
to the Latine allies the like sums as to natives, and to the 
seamen the same as to the soldiers. The troops showed more 
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joy in their attendance on this triumph than in that of iEmi- 
lius, and the general was celebrated in abundance of songs. 
Valerius Antias says, that this victory produced to the public 
twenty thousand sesterces,* besides the gold and silver carried 
to the treasury ; but, as no sources appeared from which such 
a sum could be raised, I have set down my author, instead 
of asserting the feet. King Gentius, with his queen, chil- 
dren, and brother, was, pursuant to an order of the senate, 
taken to Spoletium, to be kept there in custody ; the rest of 
the prisoners were thrown into prison at Rome ; but the peo- 
ple of Spoletium refusing. the charge, the royal family were 
removed to Iguvium. There remained, of the Illyrian spoil, 
two hundred and twenty barks, which Quintus Cassius, by 
order of the senate, distributed among the Corcyreans, Apol- 
lonians, and Dyrrachians. 

XLI V. The consuls of this year after merely ravaging the 
lands of the Ligurians, as the enemy never brought an army 
into the field, returned to Rome, to elect new magistrates, 
without having performed any matter of importance. Thcf 
first day on which the assembly could meet, were chosen 
consuls, Marcus Claudius M arcellus, and Caius Sulpicius 

Gallus. Next day were elected praetors, Lucius 
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Livius, Lucius Appuleius Satuminus, Aulus Li- ^ Cf^^^' 

cinius Nerva, Publius Rutilius Calvus, Publius 

Quintilius Varus, and Marcus Fonteius. To these prsetors 

were decreed the two city provinces, the two Spains, Sicily, 

and Sardinia. There was an intercalation made in the calen- 

dar this year, which took place on the day after the feast of 

Terminus. One of the augurs, Caius Claudius, died this 

year, and in his place was chosen, by the college, Titus 

Quintius Flamininus. The flamen quirinalis, Quintus Fabius 

Pictor, died also. This year King Prusias arrived at Rome, 
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with his son Nicomedes. Coming into the city, with a large 
retinue, he went directly from the gate to the Forum, to the 
tribunal of the prsetor, Quintus Cassius ; and a crowd imme- 
diately collecting, he said, that ^^ he came to pay his respects 
to the deities inhabiting the city of Rome, and to the Roman 
senate and people, to congratulate them on their conquest of 
the two Kings, Perseus and Gentius, and the augmentation 
of their empire by ^ the reduction of Macedonia and lUyria 
under their dominion." The prsetor told him, that, iC he 
chose it, he would procure him audience of the senate on the 
same day, but he desired two days' time, in which he might 
go round and visit the temples of the gods ; see the city, and 
his acquaintances and friends. Lucius Cornelius Scipio, then 
quaestor, who had been sent to Capua to meet him, was ap- 
pointed his conductor in Rome. A house was likewise pro- 
vided, capable of lodging him and his retinue with con- 
venience. On the third day after, he attended at a meeting 
of the senate. He congratulated them on their success, re- 
counted his own deserts towards them during the war, and 
then requested that ^^ he might be allowed to fulfil a vow of 
sacrificing ten large victims in the Capitol, and one to For- 
tune at Praeneste ; a vow which had been made for the suc- 
cess of the Roman people. He farther desired, that the 
alliance with him might be renewed ; and that the territory 
taken from King Antiochus, and not granted to any other, 
but now in possession of the Gauls, might be given to him." 
Lastly, he recommended to the senate his son Nicomedes. 
Hfs interest was espoused by all those who had commanded 
armies in Macedonia : his requests, therefore, were granted, 
except that, with regard to the territory, he received this an- 
swer : that ^^ they would send ambassadors to examine the 
matter on the spot. If the territory in question had become 
the property of the Roman people, and if no grant had been 
made of it, they would deem no other so deserving of a pre- 
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«ent of the kind as Prusias. But, if it had not belonged to 
Antiochus, it evidently, in consequence, did not become the 
property of the Roman people ; or if it had been already 
granted to the Gauls, Prusias must excuse them if they did 
not choose to confer a favour on him at the expense of others* 
rights. A present cannot be acceptable to the receiver, which 
he knows the donor may take away whenever he thinks pro- 
per. That they cheerfully accepted his recommendation of 
Nicomedes ; and Ptolemy, King of Egypt, was an instance 
of the great care of the Roman people in supporting the chil- 
dren of their friends." With this answer Prusias was dis- 
missed. Presents were ordered to be given him, to the value 
of # # # * sesterces, beside vases of silver, weighing fifty 
pounds ; with others to his son, Nicomedes, of the same 
value with those given to Masgaba, the son of King Masi- 
nissa ; and that victims, and other matters pertaining to«6acf i- 
fices, should be furnished to the King at the public expense, 
the same as to the Roman magistrates, whenever he chose to 
make the offering, either at Ronle or at Prseneste ; and that 
twenty ships of war should be assigned to him, and which 
were then lying at Brundusium, of which he should have the 
use until he arrived at the fleet which was freely given to 
him. That Lucius Cornelius Scipio should constantly attend 
him, and defray all his expenses, and those of his retinue, 
until they went on board the ships. We are told that Pru- 
sias was wonderfully rejoiced at the kind treatment which he 
received from the JRoman people ; that he refused all that 
had been offered to himself, but ordered his son to receive 
the present of the Roman people. Such are the accounts 
given of Prusias by our own writers. Polybius, however, 
represents the behaviour of that King as highly unbecoming 
a person of his rank, — saying, that he used to meet the am- 
bassadors, wearing a cap, and having his head shaved ; call- 
ing himself a freed slave of the Roman people, and, accord^ 
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ingly, bearing the badges of that class : that, likewise, when 
coming into the senate-house, he stooped down and kissed 
the threshold ; called the senate his tutelar deities, with other 
expressions not so honourable to the hearers as disgraceful to 
himself. He staid in the city and its vicinity not more than 
thirty days, and then returned to his kingdom. 
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HERE ends all that has reached us of this history. Of 
ninety-five books more, which it originally consisted of, 
the contents only have been preserved ; they are as fol- 
low : — 

BOOK XLVI. 

Y.R. 586. B.C.^166. — Eumenes comes to Rome. He had stood neuter in 
the Macedonian war ; in order, however, that he might not be deemed an 
enemy, if excluded, or considered as absolved of all guilt, if admitted, a 
general law was made, that no king be received into the city. The consul, 
Claudius Harccllus, subdues the Alpine Gauls ; and Caius Sulpicius Gallus 
the Ligurians. Y.R. 587. B.C. 165. — The ambassadors of King Prusias 
complain of Eumenes, for ravaging their borders ; they accuse him of en' 
tering into a conspiracy, with Antiochus, ag^nst the Romans. A treaty of 
friendship made with the Rliodians, upon their solicitation. Y.R. 588. B.C. 
164. — A census held ; the number of the citizens found to be three hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand and twenty-two. Marcus fmilius LepiduB 
chosen chief of the senate. Ptolemy, King of Egypt, dethroned by his 
younger brother, is restored by ambassadors sent from Rome. Y.R. 589. 
B.C. 163. — Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, dies, and is succeeded by his 
son Ariarathes, who enters anew into a treaty of friendship with the Ro- 
mans. Y.R. 590. B.C. 162. — Expeditions against the Ligurians, Corsicans, 
and Lusitanians, attended with various success. Commotions in Syria, on 
occauon of the death of Antiochus, who left a son, an infant ; who, to- 
gether with his guardian, Lesias, is murdered by Demetrius, who usurps 
the kingdom. Y.R. 591. B.C. 161. — Lucius fmilius PauUus, the con- 
queror of Perseus : Such was the moderation and incorruptibility of this 
great commander, that notwithstanding the immense treasures he had 
brought from Spain and Macedonia, yet, upon the sale of his effects, there 
could scarcely be raised a sum sufficient to repay his wife's fortune. 
Y.R. 592. B.C. 160. — ^The Pomptine marshes drained, and converted into 
dry land, by the consul Cornelius Cethegus. 

BOOK XLVIL 

Y.R. 593. B.C. 159. — Cneius Tremellius, a plebeian tribune, lined, for 
contending, in an unjust cause, with Marcus J^milius Lepidus, chief priest ; 
which greatly enhanced the authority of the priesthood. A Uw mad» 
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respecting the canvassing for offices. Y.R. 594. B.C. 158. — ^A census 
held; the number of Roman citizens found to be three hundred and twenty- 
^ht thousand three hundred and fourteen. Marcus JEmilius Lepidus 
again chosen chief of the senate. A treaty concluded between the Ptole- 
mys, brothers, that one should be king of Egypt, the other of Cjrrenc. 
Y.K. 595. B.C. 157. — Ariarathes,Kingof Cappadocia, deprived of his kmg- 
dom, by the intrigues and power of Demetrius, King of Syria ; restored by 
the senate. Ambassadors sent by the senate to determine a territorial dis- 
pute between Masinissa and the Carthaginians Y.R. 596. B.C. 156.^-Caius 
Marcius, consul, fights the Dalmatians, at first, unfortunately ; but, after- 
wards, successfully. The cause of this war was, that they had made in- 
roads upon the lllyrians, who were in alliance with the people of Rome. 
Y.R. 597. B.C. 155. — The Dalmatians completely subdued, by the consul, 
Cornelius Nasica. The consul, Quintus Opimius, defeats the Transalpine 
Ligurians, who had plundered Antipolis and Nicxa, two towns belonging 
to the Massileans. Y.R. 598. B.C. 154. — Various ill successes, under differ- 
ent commanders, in Spain. In the five hundred and ninety-eighth year 
from the foundation of the city, the consuls enter upon office, immediately 
after the conclusion of their election ; which alteration was made, on ac- 
count of a rebellion in Spain. Y.R. 599. B.C. 153. — The ambassadors, sent 
by the senate, to determine a dispute between Masinissa and the Cartha- 
ginians, return, and report tliat the Carthaginians had collected a vast 
quantity of materials for ship-building. Several praetors, accused of extor- 
tion, by different provinces, condemned and punished. 

BOOK XLVIII. 

Y.R. 600. B.C. 152. — A census held ; the number of citizens amounts to 
three hundred and twenty -four thousand. ' A third Punic war ; causes of 
it. Marcus Porcius Cato urges a declaration of war against the Carthagi- 
nians, on account of their employing a vast body of Numidian troops under 
the command of Arcobarzanes, destined, they allege, to act against Masi- 
nissa, but he asserts, against the Romans. Publius Scipio Nasica being of 
a contrary opinion, it is resolved to send ambassadors to Carthage, to in- 
quire into the truth of the affair. The Carthaginian senate being reproved 
for levying forces, and preparing materials for ship-building, contrary to 
treaty, declare themselves ready to make peace with Masinissa, upon con- 
dition of his giving up the lands in dispute. But Gisgo, son of Hamilcar, a 
man of a seditious disposition, at tliat time chief magistrate, notwithstand- 
ing the determination of the senate to abide by the decision of the ambas- 
sadors, urges the Carthaginians to war against the Romans, in such strong 
terms, that the ambassadors are obliged to save themselves by flight, froiA 
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perdonal violence. On this being told at Rome, the senate becomes more 
highly incensed against them. Cato, being poor, celebrates the funeral of 
his son, who died in the office of pr«tor, at a very small expense. Andris* 
cus, an impostor, pretending to be the son of Perseus, King of Macedonia^ 
•ent to Rome. Marcus JEmilius Lepidus, who had been six times declared 
chief of the senate, on his death-bed, gives strict orders to his sons that he 
shall be carried~out to buriaU on a couch, without the usual ornaments of 
purple and fine linen, and that there shall not be expended on his funeral 
more than ten pieces of brass : alleging that the funerals of the most dii* 
tinguished men, used, formerly, to be decorated by tnuns of images, and not 
by sumptuous expense. An inquiry instituted concerning poisoning. Pub- / 
licia and Licinia, women of high rank, accused of the murder of their hus-f 
bands, tried before the prxtor and executed. Y.R. 601. B.C. 151.— Guluf- 
•a, son of Masinissa, gives information that troops were levying, and a fleet 
fitting out at Carthage, and that there could be no doubt of their intending 
war. Cato urging a declaration of war, and Nasica dissuading it, entreat- 
ing the senate to do nothing rashly ; it is resolved to send ten ambassadors 
to inquire into the affair. The consuls, Lucius, Licinius Lucullus and Aa- 
lus Postumius Albiims, carrying on the levying of soldiers with inflexible 
severity, committed to prison by the tribunes of the people, for not, at 
their entreaty, sparing some of their friends. The ill success of the war 
in Spain, having so discouraged the citizens of Rome, that none could be 
found to undertake any military command, or office, Publius Cornelius 
iEmilianus comes forward, and offers to undertake any office whatever^ 
which it should be thought proper to call liim to : roused by his example, 
the whole body of the people make the like offer. It was thought that 
the consul, Claudius Marcellus, had reduced all the states of Celtiberia to 
a state of tranquillity ; nevertheless, his successor, Lucius Lucullus, is en* 
gaged in war with tlie Vaccaeans, Cantabrians, and other nations of Spa* 
niards, hitherto unknown ; all of which he subdues. In tliis war, Publius 
Cornelius Africanus Scipio ^milianus, the son of Lucius PauUus, and ne« 
phew by adoption, of Africanus, a military tribune, sla}'8 a barbarian who 
had challenged him, and disting^iishes himself highly at the siege of Inter- 
catia, being the first who scaled the wall. The prxtur, Servius Sulpicius 
Galba, fights the Lusitanians unsuccessfully. The ambassadors, returning 
from Africa, together with some Carthaginian deputies, and Galussa, re- 
port that they found an army and a fleet ready for service at Carthage. 
The matter taken into consideration by the senate. Cuto, and other prin- 
cipal senators, urge, that an army should be immediately sent over into 
Africa ; but Cornelius Nasica declaring that he, yet, saw no just cause for 
war, it was resolved that the same shi>uld not be declared, provided the 
Carthaginians would bum tlieii fleet, and disband their troops ; but if no^ 
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that then the next succeeding consals should propose the question of war. 
A theatre ivhich the censors had contracted for, being built, Cornelius Na- 
aica moves, and carries the question, that it be pulled down, as being not 
only useless, but injurious to the morab of the people : the people, there- 
fore, continue to behold the public shows standing. Masinissa, now ninetj- 
two years old, ranquishes the Carthaginians, who had made war against 
him unjustly, and contrary to treaty. By this infraction of the treaty, they 
also involve themselves in a war with Rome. 

BOOR XUX. 

Y.R. 602. B.C. 150. — The third Punic war ; which was ended within five 
years after it began. Marcus Porcius Cato, deemed the wisest man in the 
state, and Scipio Nasica, adjudged by the senate to be the best, differ in 
opinion, and contend sharply : Cato urging the demolition of Carthage ; 
Nasica arguing against it. It was, however, resolved, that war should be 
declared against the Carthaginians, for having fitted out a fleet contrary 
to treaty, and led forth an army beyond the boundaries of their state ; for 
having committed hostilities against Masinissa, the friend and ally of the 
Romans ; and refusing to admit Galussa, who accompanied the ambassa- 
dors into their city. Y.R. 603. B.C. 149. — Before any forces were em> 
barked, ambassadors Came from Utica, and surrendered their state and 
property to the Romans : a circumstance highly pleasing to the Roman se- 
nate, and at the same time, a grievous mortification to the Carthaginians. 
Games exhibited at Tarentum, in honour of Pluto, according to directions 
found in the Sibylline books. The Carthaginians send thirty ambassadors 
to Rome, to make a tender of submission ; but the opinion of Cato, that the 
consuls should be ordered to proceed immediately to the war, prevails. 
These, passing over into Africa, receive three hundred hostages, and take 
possession of all the arms and warlike stores to be found in Cartilage ; they 
then, by authority of the senate, command them to build themselves a new 
city, at least ten miles from the sea. Roused by this indignant treatment, 
the Carthaginians resolve to have recourse to arms. Lucius Marcius and 
Marcus Manlius, consuls, lay siege to Carthage. During this siege, two 
military tribunes force their way in, with their troops, in a place which 
they observed to be negligently guarded ; they are set upon and beaten 
by the townsmen, but rescued aflerwards by Scipio Africanus, who also, 
with a few horsemen, relieves a Roman fort, attacked by the enemy, in the 
night. He also repulsed the Carthaginians, wlio sallied forth, in great 
force, to attack the camp. When, afterwards, one of the consuls (the other 
being gone to Rome, to hold the elections) observing, that the siege of 
Carthage was not going on prosperously, proposed to attack Uasdnibtl, 
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who had drawn up his forces in a narrow pass, he (Scipio) first advised him 
not to venture upon an engagement on ground so very disadvantageous : 
and tlicn, his advice being over-ruled by those who were envious, both of 
his prudence and valour, he, himself, rushes into the pass ; and when, as he 
ft>resaw the Romans were routed and put to flight, he returns with a very 
small body of horse, rescues his friends, and brings them off in safety. 
Which valiant action, Cato, although much more inclined to censure than 
to praise, extols in the senate in very magnificent terms : saying, that all 
the others, wlio were fighting in Africa, were but mere shadows ; Scipio 
was life itself : and such was the favour he gained among bis fellow citi- 
zens, that at the ensuing election, the greater number of the tribes voted 
for electing him consul, although he was under the legal age. Lucius Scri- 
bonius, tribune of the people, proposes a law, that the Lumtanians, who^ 
notwithstanding they had surrendered upon the fiiith of the Roman peo- 
ple, had been sold in Gaul, by Servius Galba, should be restored to liberty; 
which Marcus Cato supports with great zeal, as may be seen by his oration, 
which is still extant, being published in his annals. Quintus Fulvius No- 
bilior, although Cato had before handled him with great severity, yet takes 
up the cause of Galba. Galba himself too, apprehensive of being con- 
demned, taking up in his arms his own two infiuit children, and the son of 
Sulpicius Gallus, speaks in his own behalf, in such a piteous strain of sup- 
plication, that the question is carried in his favour. One Andriscus, a man 
of the meanest extraction, having given himself out to be the son of Per- 
seus, and changed his name to Philip, flies from Rome, whither Demetrius 
had sent him, on account of this audacious forgery ; many people believ- 
ing his fabulous account of himself to be true, gather round him, and enable 
him to raise an army ; at the head of which, partly by force, and partly by 
the willing submission of the people, he acquires the possession of all Ma- 
cedonia. The stor}' which he propagated was this : that he was the son of 
Perseus by a harlot ; that he had been delivered to a certain Cretan wo- 
man, to be taken care of, and brought up ; in order that whatever might be 
the event of the war, in which the king was, at that time, engaged with 
the Romans, some one, at least, of the royal progeny might remain. That, 
upon the death of Perseus, he was educated at Adramittium, until he was 
twelve years old ; ignorant, all along, of his real parentage, and always 
supposing himself to be the son of the person who brought him up. That, 
at length, this person being ill, and like to die, discovered to him the se- 
cret of his birth ; informing him, at the same time, of a certain writing, 
sealed with the royal sigpnet of Perseus, which had been entrusted to his 
supposed mother, to keep and give to him, when he should attain to man- 
hood : but with the strictest injunctions that the affair should be kept a 
profound secret, until the arrival of that period. That, when the time 
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oune, the writing was delivered to him ; in which wti indicated a ynrj 
considerable treasure, left him by his &ther. That the woman, alter iA> 
forming him fully of the circumstance of his birth, earnestly besought hioi 
to quit that part of the country, before the afikir should come to the know, 
ledge of Eumenes, who, being the determined enemy of his father Perseus, 
would, most assuredly, procure him to be murdered. That, fearful of be- 
ing assassinated, and in hopes also of receiving some asnstance from De« 
netrius, he had gone into Syria ; and bad there firat ventured openly to 
declare who he was. 

BOOK L. 

TtH. 604. B.C. 148. — The aforesaid impostor, assuming the name of 
Philip, about to invade, and forcibly possess himself of Thessaly, is pre* 
vented by the Roman ambassadors, with the aid of the Acbcana. Pm- 
iias. King of Bithinia, a man abandoned to the practice of every vice, mur- 
dered by bis son Nicomedes, assisted by Attains, King of Pei^mus. He 
had another son, who in the plaice of teeth in his upper jaw, had one en- 
tire bone. The Romans send an embassy to negotiate peace betweeB 
Nicomedes and Prusias ; it happening that one of the ambassadors had hia 
head deformed by scars, from many wounds ; another was lame from gout, 
and the third was of weak understanding : Cato said, it was an embassy 
without head, feet, or heart. The King of Syria was of the royal race of 
Perseus \ but being, like Prusias, addicted to every vicious pursuit, and 
passing his whole time in tippling-houses, brothels, and such like places of 
infiunous resort, Ammonius rules in his stead ; and puts to death all the 
Bang's friends, together with his Queen Laodice, and Antigonus, the son 
of Demetrius. Masinissa, King of Numidia, a man of a character truly il- 
lustrious, dies, aged upwards of ninety years ; he retained the vigour of 
youth even to his last years ; and begot a son at the age 'of eighty-six, 
Publius Scipio J^Imilianus, being authorised by his will so to do, divides 
his kingdom into three parts, and allots their respective portions of it, to 
his three sons, MicipBa, Gulussa and Manastabales. Scipio persuades Pluu 
mias, general of the Carthaginian cavalry, under Himilco, a man highly 
looked up to and relied upon by the Carthaginians, to revolt to the Ro- 
mans, with the troops under his command. Claudius Marc^lius, one of the 
three ambassadors sent to Masinissa, lost in a storm. Hasdrubal, nephew 
of MAsinissa, put to death by the Carthaginians, who suspected him of 
treasonable views, on account of his affinity to Gulussa, now the friend of 
the Romans. Soipio J^milianus, when a candidate for the acdileship, is, by 
the people, elected consul, though under age : a violent contest arises 
vponthis^ the people supporting, the nobles opposing, his election ; wlucb| 
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at lengthy tenninatei in his favour. Marcus ManUus takei lerend citixens in 
the neighbourhood of Carthage. The iropoator Philip, having slain the pne« 
tor PubUus Juventius, and vanquished his army, is^ himself, afterwards sub- 
dued and taken prisoner by Quintus Cxcilius, who recovers Macedonia. 

BOOK LI. 

Y.R. 605. B.C. 147. — Carthage comprehended in a circuit of twenty-three 
miles, besieged with immense exertion, and gradually taken; first, by 
Mancinus, acting as lieutenant-general ; and afterwards by Scipio, consul, 
to whom Africa was voted as his province, without casting lots. The Car- 
thaginians having constructed a new mole, (the old one being destroyed by 
Scipio,) and equipped, secretly, in an extraordinary short space of time, a 
considerable fleet, engage, unsuccessfully, in a sea fight. Hasdrubal, with 
his army, notwithstanding he had taken post in a place of extremely diffi- 
cult approach, cut off by Scipio: who, at length, masters the city, in 
the seven hundredth year after its foundation. Y.R. 606. B.C. 146. — The 
grater part of the spoil returned to the Sicilians, from whom it had been 
taken. During the destruction of the city, when Hasdrubal had given 
himself up into Scipio's hands, his wife, who, a few days before, had not 
been able to prevail upon him to surrender to the conqueror, casts herself, 
with her two children, from a tower, into the flames of the burning city. 
Scipio, following the example of his father, £milius Faullus, the conqueror 
of Macedonia, celebrates solemn gam%s ; during which, he exposes the de« 
serters and fugitives to wild beasts. War declared against the Achaeans, 
who had forcibly driven away the Roman ambassadors, sent to Corinth to 
separate the cities, under the dominion of Philip, from the Achxan 
council. 

BOOK LU. 

Quintus Cxcilius Metellus engages and conquers the Achaeans, together 
with the Boeotians and Chalcidians. Critolaus, their unsuccessful general, 
poisons himself; in whose room, the Achaeans choose Diaeus, tlie chief pro* 
moter of the insurrection, general ; he, also, is conquered, in an engage- 
ment near Isthmus, and all Achaia reduced : Corinth demolished, by order 
of the senate, because violence had been done there to the ambassadors. 
Thebes, also, and Chalcis, for having furnished aid to the Achaeans, destroy- 
ed. Extraordinary moderation of Mummius, who, having all the vast wealth, 
and splendid ornaments, of the opulent city of Corinth, in his power, took 
none of it. Quintus Caecilius Metellus triumphs, on account of his victory 
over Andriscus ; likewise, PubUus Cornelius Scipio^ for the conquest of' 
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Carthage and Haadnibal. Y.R. 607. B.C. 145. — ^Viriathus, in Spain, from 
a shepherd becomes a hunter, then leader of a band of robbers ; a£terwMxli» 
general of a powerful army, with which, he possesses himself of all Lusi- 
tania, having vanquished the praetor, Petilliua, and put his army to flight, 
Caius Plautius, prxtor, sent against him; is equally unsuccessful. So suc- 
cessful was his career, that, at length, it was deemed necessary to send a 
consul, at the head of a consular army, agunst him. Commotions in Syria, 
and wars between the kings in those parts. Alexander, a man utteriy un- 
known, and of an unknown race, murders Demetrius, and usurps the crown 
in Syria : he is afterwards sUin by Demetrius, (son of the before-mentioned 
Demetrius,) aided by Ptolemy, King of Egypt, whose daughter he had 
married. Ptolemy g^evously wounded in the Jiead; dies of the operations 
intended for the cure of his wounds ; is succeeded by his younger brother, 
Ptolemy, King of Cyrene. Demetrius, by his cruelty towards his subjects^ 
provokes an insurrection : vanquished by Diodotus, and flies to Seleucia. 
Diodotus claims the crown for Alexander, a child scarcely two years old. 
Splendid triumph of Lucius Mununius over the Achsans. 

BOOK LIU. 

T.R. 608. B.C. 144. — Appius Claudius, consul, subdues the Salacians, a na- 
tion of the Alps. Another impostor, assuming the name of Philip, makes 
his appearance in Macedonia ; vanquished by the quaestor, Lucius Tremel- 
Bus. Y.H. 609. B.C. 143. — Quintus Caecilius Metellus, proconsul, defeats 
the Celtiberians. Y.R. 610. B.C. 142. — Quintus Fabius, proconsul, takes 
many cities of Lusitania, and recovers the g^atest part of that country. 
Caius Julius, a senator, writes the Roman history, in the Greek language. 

BOOK UV. 

Y.R. 611. B.C. 141. — Quintus Pompeius, consul, subdues the Termes- 
tines, in Spain ; makes peace with them, and also with the Numantians, 
The census held ; the number of citizens amounts to three hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand three hundred and forty-two. Ambassadors from 
Macedonia complain that Decius Junius Silanus, the prxtor, had extorted 
money from tliat province ; the senate, at his desire, refer the inquiry into 
the matter to Titus Manlius Torquatus, father of Silanus ; having finished 
the inquiry, in his own house, he pronounces his son guilty, and disclaims 
him ; and would not, afterwards, attend hb funeral, when he put an end to 
his life, by hanging himself; but continued to sit at home, and give au- 
dience to those who consulted him, as if nothing, which concerned him, 
had happened. Y.R. 612. B.C. 140.-— Quintus Fabius, proconsul, having 
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successfully terminated the war, stains the honour of his victories, by nuik- 
ing peace with Viriatbus, upon terms of equality. Y.R. 613. B.C. 139. — 
Servilius Csepio procures the death of Viriathus, by traitors ; he is much 
bewailed, and interred with distinguished funeral honours by his army. 
He was in truth, a great man, and a valiant general ; and in the fourteen 
years during which he carried on war with the Romans, had very fre- 
quently vanquished their armies. 

BOOK LV. 

Y.R. 614. B.C. 138.— While Publius Cornelius Nasica (who was nick- 
named Serapio, by the plebeian tribune Curiatius, a man of humour) and 
Decius Junius Brutus, the consuls were holding the levies, an act of pub- 
Dc justice was done, in the sight of the whole body of the young men, then 
assembled, which afforded a very useful example : Caius Haticnus was ac- 
cused, before the tribunes, of deserting from the army in Spain : being 
found gtiilty, he was scourged under the gallows, and sold as a slave, for a 
very small piece of money.* The tribunes of the people claimed tlie pri- 
vilege of exempting from service any ten soldiers, whom they thought 
proper ; which being refused by the consuls, they commit them to prison. 
Junius Brutus, consul in Spain, allots lands, and a town, called Valentia, to 
the soldiers who had served under Viriathus. Marcus Popillius, having 
made peace with the Numantines, which the senate refused to ratify, is 
routed, and his whole army put to flight. Y.R. 615. B.C. 137.— While 
Caius Hostilius Mancinus, the consul, was sacrificing, the holy chickens es- 
cape from their coop, and fly away ; afterwards, as he was getting on 
board his ship, to sail for Spain, a voice is heard, crying out, «• Go not, 
Mancinus, go not." The event afterwards proves these omens to have 
been inauspicious : for, being vanquished by the Numantines, and driven 
out of his camp, having no prospect of preserving his army, he made a dis- 
graceful peace, which the senate likewise refused to ratify. Upon this oc- 
casion, thirty thousand Romans were beaten by only four thousand Nu- 
mantines. Decius Junius Brutus subdues all Lusitania, as far as the west- 
ern sea ; his soldiers refusing to pass the river Oblivion, he snatches the 
standard and carries it over ; whereupon, they follow him. The son of 
Alexander, King of Syria, traitorously murdered by his guardian Diodotus, 
sumamed Tryphon : his physicians were bribed to give out that he had a 
stone in his bladder; in pretending to cut him for wliich, they killed him. 

* Worth less than 4d. 
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BOOK LVl. 

Y.R. 616. B.C. 136.— Dccius Junius Brutus fi^ts the Gallaecians, with 
success, in the Farther Spain : Marcus £milius Lepidus engages the Vac- 
cxansf unsuccessfully, and is as unfortunate as Biancinus was against the 
Numantines. The Romans* to absolve themselves of the guilt of breach 
of treaty, order Mancinus, who made the peace with the Numantines, to 
be delivered up to that people ; but they refuse to receive him. Y.R. 617. 
B.C. 135. — ^The lustnyn closed by the censors : the number of citizens^ 
three hundred and twenty-three thousand. Fulvius Flaccus, consul, sub- 
dues the Yardeans in Illyria. Marcus Cosconius, praetor, fights the Scor- 
discians, in Thrace, and conquers them. The war in Numantia, owing to 
the ill conduct of the generals, still continuing, the senate and people 
Toluntarily confer the consulship upon Scipio Africanus : on which occa- 
sion the law, which prohibits any man from being elected consul a second 
time, is dispensed with. Y.R. 618. B.C. 134. — An insurrection of the 
slaves in Sicily; which, the praetor not being able to quell it, is committed 
to the care of the consul Caius Fulvius. Eunus, a slave, a Syrian by birth, 
was the author of this war ; by gathering a large body of the rustic slaves^ 
and breaking open the prisons, he raised a considerable army : Cleon, 
also, another slave, having assembled seventy thousand slaves, joins him ; 
and they, several times, engage the Roman forces in those parts. 

BOOK LVIt. 

Y.R. 619. B.C. 133. — Scipio Africanus lays siege to Numantia. Reduces 
to strict discipline the army, now exceedingly Ucentious, being corrupted 
by luxurious indulgence : this he effects by cutting off every kind of plea- 
surable g^tification ; driving away tlie prostitutes who followed the camp, 
to the number of two tliousand; keeping the soldiers to hard labour, and 
compelling every man to bear on his shoulders provisions for thirty days, 
besides seven stakes, for their fortifications ; whenever he observed any of 
them sinking under the burden, he used to cry out, " When you are able 
to defend yourself with your sword, then shall you be eased from your 
load of timber." He made them carry shields of immense size and weight ; 
and not unfrequently ridiculed them, for being more expert in managing 
their shields, for the defence of their own bodies, than their swords for the 
annoyance of those of the enemy. When he found any man absent from 
his post, he ordered hini to be flogged, with vine twigs, if a Roman ; if a 
foreigner, with rods. He sold all the beasts of burden, that the soldiers 
nught be forced to carry their own baggage. He engaged in frequent 
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•kirmishes with the enemy, with g^ood sacccM. The Vaccxans, being re- 
duced to extremity, first, put their wives and children to death, and then 
■lew themselves. Antiochus, King of Syria, having sent him some very 
magnificent presents, Scipio, contrary to the practice of other command- 
ers, who used to conceal these royal gifts, received them openly, and or^ 
dered the quaestor to place the whole to the public account ; and promised, 
out of them, to reward those who should most distinguish themselves hj 
their valour. When Numantia was closely invested on all sides, he gava 
orders, that those who game out, in search of victuals, should not be kill- 
ed: saying, that the more numerous the inhabitants were, the sooner 
would their provisions he consumed.' 

BOOR Lvm. 

Titus Sempronius Gracchus, plebeian tribune, haiong proposed an Agra^ 
rian law, (contrary to the sense of the senate, and the equestrian order,) 
that no person should hold more than five hundred acres of the public 
lands, wrought himself up to such a degree of passion, that he deprived 
his colleague, Marcus Octavius, of his authority, and appointed himself 
together with his brother Caius, and his father-inp^w, Appius Claudius, 
commissioners for dividing the lands. He also proposed another Agrarian 
law; that the same commissioners should be authorised to determine^ 
which was public, and which private, land ; and to settle the extent of 
each. When, afterwards, it appeared that there was not land sufficient, to 
be divided, according to his scheme, and that he had excited the hopes of 
the people, by the expectations held out to them, he declared that he 
would propose a law, that all those, who, by the laW of Sempronius, were 
entitled to such grant, should be paid in money, out of the bequest of At- 
talus. King of Pergamus. The senate was roused to indignation, at such 
repeated ill-treatment ; and chiefiy, Publius Mucius the consul, who, hav- 
ing delivered a severe invective against Gracchus, in the senate, was seized 
by him, dragged before the people, and accused ; nevertheless, he con* 
tinned to inveigh against him from the rostrum. Gracchus endeavouring 
to procure his re-election, as tribune, slain, in the Capitol, by the chief 
nobles, by the advice of Publius Cornelius Nasica : is thrown, without the 
rites of sepulture, into the river, together with some others, who fell in 
the tumult. Various engagements, with various success, against the slaves 
in Sicily. 

VOL. VI. — 2 S 
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BOOK LIX. 

The Numantincs, reduced to the ei^tremity of distresiy by finnine, p«t 
tkemselres to death. Scipio, having taken the city, destroys it, and Hi- 
utnphs, in the fouiteenth year afler the destruction of Carthage. TJI. 
€30. B.C. 132. — The consul, Publius Rupilius, puts an end to the war 
with the slaves in Sicily, Aristonicos, the son of Ring Eumenes, inrades 
and seizes Asia ; which having been bequeathed to the Roman people, by 
Attalus, ought to be free. The consul, Publius Licinius Crassua^ who was 
also chief priest, nvarches against him, out of Italy, (which never before 
was done,) engages him in battle, is beaten and slain. Marcus Pcpema, 
consul, subdues Aristonicus. Quintus Metellus and Quintus Pomponius, 
the first plebeians, who were ever, both at one time, elected censors, 
close the* lustrum : the number of citizens amount to three hundred and 
thirteen thousand eight hundred and twenty -three, besides orphans and 
endows. Y.R. 621. B.C. 131.— Qu |ntus Met ellus gives his opinion, that 
every man should be compelled to marry, in order to increase the popitf^- 
tion of the state. His speech, upon the occasion, is still extant, and to 
exactly does it apply to the present times, that Au^stus Cxsar read it, 
in the senate, upon occasion of his proposing to remove from marriage all 
restraints, on account of difference of rank. Caius Atinius I^beo, tribune 
of the people, orders the censor Quintus Metellus, to be thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock, for striking him out of the list of the senate; but the other 
tribunes interfere and protect him. Y.R. 622. B.C. 130. — Quintus Carbo, 
plebeian tribune, proposes a law, that the people might have the power of 
re-electing the same tribune as often as they please : Publius Africanus, 
argues against the proposition, in a speech of gp'cat energy, in which he 
asserts that Tiberius Gracchus was justly put to death. Caius Gracchus 
supports the proposed law : but Scipio prevails. W&r between Antiochus 
King of Syria, and Phraates King of Partbia. Commotions in Eg>'pt. 
Ptolemy, sumamed Evergetes, detested by his subjects for his cruelt}' ; 
they set his palace on fire : he escapes to Cyprus. The people confer the 
kingdom upon his sister Cleopatra, who had been his wife, but he had 
divorced her, having first ravished, and then married her daughter. In- 
censed at his dethronement, he murders ttie son he liad by her, and sends 
to her bis head and limbs. Y.R. 623. B.C. 129. — Seditions excited by 
Fulvius Flaccus, Caius Gracchus, and Caius Carbo, commissioners for car- 
rying into execution the Agrarian law : these are opposed by Publius 
Scipio Africinus, who jr )Wi^c home a: n'!;'ht, in pe feet health, is found dead 
in his chamber the next morning. His wife Sempronia, sister of the Grac- 
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chuses, with whom Scipio was at enmity, is strongly suspected of having 
given him poison : no inquiry, however, is made into the matter. Upon 
his death, the popuUr seditions blaze out with great fury. Caius Sempro- 
nius, the consul, fights the lapidx, at first, unsuccessfully ; but soon re- 
pairs an his losses, by a signal victory, gained, chiefly by Junius Brutus, 
the conqueror of Luntania. 

BOOK LX. 

Y.R. 524. B.C. 128. — ^A rebellion in Sardinia ; quelled by the consul, La- 
ciUs Aurelius. Marcus Fulvius flaccus, who, first, subdued the Transal* 
pine Ligurians, sent to assist the Masnlians, against the Sahrian Qauls, who 
were ravaging their country. Lucius Opimius, praetor, subdues the re- 
voked Fregellans, and destroys their town, Fregellx. Y.R. &i5. B.C. 17T. 
—An extraordinary multitude of locusts, in Africa, killed and lying dead on \ 
the ground, produce a pestilence. T.R. 626. B.C. 126. — The censors close ' 
the lustrum : the number of the citizens, three hundred and ninety thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-siz. T.R. 637. B.C. 125. — Caius Gracchus, 
plebeian tribune, the brother of Tiberius, yet professing more eloquence 
than him, carries some very dangerous laws ; among others, one, respect- 
ing corn, that the people shall be supplied with the article in the market, 
at the rate of half and a third of an as : also an Agrarian law, the same as 
his brothen : and a third, intended to corrupt the equestrian order, who^ 
at that time, were subservient, in all their opinions, to the senate : it was, 
that ttz hundred of them should be admitted of their house. At that time 
the senate consisted of only three hundred members : the operation of the 
law was to throw all the power into the hands of this order, by making 
them double in number to the ancient senators. His office being continued 
to him another year, he causes several colonies to be led out into various 
parts of Italy ; and one, which he conducted himself, to be established on 
the soil where Carthage, now demolished, formerly stood. Y.R. 628. B.C. 
124. — Successful expedition of the consul Quintus Metellus, against the BBp 
learians, called by the Greeks, Gymnesians, because they go naked all the - 
summer. They are caUed Balearians, from their skill in throwing wea- 
pons : or, as some will have it, from Baleus, the companion of Hercules^ 
who left him there behind him, when he sailed to Geryon. Y.R. 629. B.C. 
123. — Commotions in Syria, in which Cleopatra murders her husband De- 
metrius ; and also his son Seleucus, for assuming the crown, without her 
consent, upon his father's death. 
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BOOK LXI. 

Y.R. 630. B.C. 123. — Caius Sextiii8» procomuly having subdued the na- 
tion of the Salyans, founds a colony, which he names Aquae Sextiae, after 
lus own name, and on account of the plenty of water, which he found there» 
flowing both from hot and cold springs. Y.R. 631. B.C. 121.—- Cneius Do- 
mitius, proconsul, fights the AUobrogians, with success, at the town of Vin- 
dalium. The cause of this war was, their receiving, and furnishing with 
aU the ud in their power, Tcutomalius, the King of the Salyans^ who had 
fled to them ; and ravaging the lands of the jEduans, who were in alliance 
with the people of Rome. Y.R. 632. B.C. 120. — Caius Gracchus, upoo 
the expiration of his seditious tribunate, seizes upon the Aventine mount, 
with a considerable number of armed followers ; Lucius Opimius, by a de- 
cree of the senate, arms tlie people, drives hun from thence, and puts him 
to death ; together witti Fulvius Flaccus, a man of consular rank, associated 
with him. Quintus Fabius Haximus, the consul, nephew of PauUQ% gains 
a battle against the AUobrogians, and Bituitus King of the Arvemians ; in 
which one thousand one hundred and twenty of the army of Bituitus, are 
slain. Y.R. 633. B.C. 119. — ^The king comes to Rome to make satiafiMrtion 
to the senate, and is sent prisoner to Alba, there to be kept in custody, it 
not being deemed safe to send him back to Gaul. A decree, also, passes^ that 
his son Congentiatus should be taken, and sent to Rome. Submission of the 
AUobrogians. Lucius Opimius brought to trial, before the people, for com- 
mitting to prison some citizens who had not been condemned ; acquitted. 

BOOK LXIL 

Y.R. 634. B.C. 118.~The consul Quintus Marcius subdues the Stonians» 
an Alpine nation. Micipsa, King of Numidia, dying, bequeaths his king- 
dom to his three sons, Atherbal, Hiempsal, and Jugurtha, his nephew, 
whom he had adopted. Y.R. 635. B.C. 117.— Metellus subdues the Dal- 
matians. Jugurtha goes to war with his brother Hiempsal ; vanquishes 
and puts him to death : drives Atherbal from his kingdom ; who is restored 
by the senate. Y.R. 636. B.C. 116.— Lucius Cxcilius MeteUus, andCpeius 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, censors, expel thirty-two senators. Y.R. 637. B.C. 
115.— Disturbances in Syria. 
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BOOK Lxm. 

Y.R. 638. B.C. lUw^Caius Porcius, the consul, combats the Scordis- 
cians, in Thrace, unsaccessfully. The lustrum closed by the censors : the 
number of the citizens amounts to three hundred and ninety-four thousand 
three hundred an4 thirty ^ix. . JEmilia» Licinia, and Marcio, vestals, found 
guilty of incest. Y.R« 639. B.C. 113. — ^The Cimbrians, si wandering peo- 
ple, come into lllyria, where they fight with, and defeat, the army of the 
consul Papirius Carbo. Y.R. 640. B.C. 112. — The consul Livius Drusus, 
makes war upon the Scordiscians, a people descended from the Gauls : 
vanquiihes them, and gains great honour. 

BOOK LXIV. 

Jucpurtha attacks Atherbal, besieges him in Cirtha, and puts him to death, 
contrary to the express commands of the senate. Y.R. 641. B.C. 111. 
—War is declared ag^nst him, which being committed to the conduct of 
the consul, Calpumius Bestia, he makes peace with Jugurtha, without au- 
thority from the senate and people. Y.R. 642. B.C. 110.— Jugurtha, 
called upon to declare who were his advisers, comes to Rome upon the 
faith of a safe-conduct ; he is supposed to have bribed many of the princi- 
pal senators. He murders Massiva, who sought, through the hatred which 
he saw the Romans bore to Jugurtha, to procure his kingdom for himself. 
Being ordered to stand his trial, he escapes; and is reported to have said, 'i 
on going away, ** O venal dty ! doomed to quick perdition, could but a / 
purchaser be found !'' Aulus Postumius, having unsuccessfully fought Ju- 
gurtha, adds to his disgrace, by making an ignominious peace with him ; 
which the senate refoses to ratify. 

BOOK LXV. 

Y.R. 643. B.C. 109.— Quintus Caecilius Metellus, consul, defeats Jugiir- 
tha, in two battles, and ravages all Numidia. Marcus Junius Silanus, con- 
sul, combats the Cimbrians, unsuccessfully. The Cimbrian ambassadors pe- 
tition the senate for a settlement and lands ; are refosed. Y.R. 644. B.C. 
108. — Marcus Minucius, consul, vanquishes the Thracians. Cassius, the 
consul, with his army, cut off by the Tigurine Gauls, in the country of the 
Helvetians. The soldiers, who survived that unfortunate action, condition 
for their lives, by giving hostages, and agreeing to deliver up half their 
property. 

V 
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BOOK LXVI. 

T.R. 645. B.C. 107.— JagurthAy driven out of N^m^cBa hj Cms MuiiiSy. 
receives aid from Bocchus, King' of the Moon. T.R. 646. B.C. 106.— Jloe« 
chus, having lost a battle, and being umnlQng to cany on the war any 
longer, delivers up Jugurtha, in chains, to Bfarins. In this action, Ludas 
Cornelius SyUa, quaestor under Ifarius, most highly diithigaishet himsdf. 

BOOK Lxvn. 

■ 
T.R. 647. B.C. 105. — ^Marcus Aurelios Scaurus, lieutenant^neral under 
the consul, taken prisoner by the Cimbriana, his array being routed : slain 
by Boiorix, for saying, in their council, when they talked of invading Italy, 
that the Romans were not to be conquered. Cneius Mallius, consul, and 
Quintus Servilius Cxpio, proconsul, taken prisoners, by the same eneiny 
who defeated their armies and drove them iVom both thdr campa» with the 
loss of eighty thousand men, and forty thousand sutlers, and other foQow- 
en of the camp. The goods of Caepio, whose rashness was the cause of 
this misfortune, sold by auction, by order of the people ; being the fint 
person whose effects were confiscated, since the dethroning of King Tar- 
quin. Y.R. 648. B.C. 104. — Jugurtha, and his two sons, led in triumpht 
before the chariot of Caius Marius ; put to death in prison. Ifarius entem 
the senate, in his triumphal habit ; the first person that ever did so : on 
account of the apprehensions entertained of a Cimbrian war, he is con- 
tinued in the consulship for several years, being elected a second* and a 
third time, in his absence : dissembling his views, he attains the consulship 
a fourth time. The Cimbrians, having ravaged all the country betweeo 
the Rhine and the Pyrenees, pass into Spain ; where having committed the 
like depredations, they are at length put to flight by the Celtiberians : re- 
turning into Gaul, they join the Teutons, a warlike people. 

BOOK Lxvm. 

Y.R. 649. B.C. 103.— Marcus Antonius, prxtor, attacks the pirates, and 
chaces them into Cilicia. The consul Caius Ifarius, attacked by the Teu- 
tons and Ambrogians, with their utmost force, defends himself; and after- 
wards in two battles, in the neighbourhood of Aqux Sextia, utterly de- 
feats them, with the loss, it is said, of two hundred thousand killed, and 
ninety thousand taken prisoners. Marius elected consul, in his absence, 
a fifth time. A triumph offered to him which he defers, until he shall 
have subdued the Cimbrians also. Y.B. 650. B.C. 102.— The Cimbrians 
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drive Quintus Catulus, the proconsul, from the Alps, where be had pos- 
sessed himself of the nairow pMses, and erected a castle to command the 
river Athesls, which he abandons. They pass into Italy. Catulus and Ma- 
rhis, having efTected a junction of their forces, fight and vanquish them : 
in this battle, we are told, that there fell, one hundred and Ibrty thousand 
of the enemy, and that sixty thousand were taken. Marios, on his return 
to Rome, is received with the highest honours, by the whole body of the 
citizens ; two triumphs offered him, but be contents himself with one. 
The principal men in the state, who were, for some time, extremely envious 
that such distinctions should be conferred upon a new man, now acknow- 
ledge him to have saved the commonwealth. T.R. 651. B.C. 101. — Publi- 
cius Malleolus executed for the murder of his mother ; being the first that 
ever was sown up in a sack and cast into the sea. The sacred shields are 
said to have sliaken, with considerable noise, previous to the conclusion of 
the Cimbrian war. Warft between the kings of Syria. 

BOOK Lxnc. 

Lucius Apuleioi Satuminus, aided by Marius,-*the soldiers having kiUed ^ 

his competitor, Aulus Nonius,— forcibly elected ^I'JL^i ; exercises his of- Xh^M^A 
fice, with a Tiolence equal to that by which he obtained it. Having pro- 
cured an Agrarian law, he summons Metellus Numidicus to stand his trial 
before the people, for refusing to swear to the observance of it. Metellus, 
notwithstanding he enjoyed the protection of all the best men in the state, 
yet, being unwilling to iUmish matter of dispute, retires into voluntary 
exile, to Rhodes : there he passed his time, entirely in study, and in re- 
ceiving the visits of men of eminent character. Y.R. 652. B.C. ICX). — On 
his departure, Caius Marius, who was, in fact, the chief promoter of the 
sedition, and who had now purchased a fourth consulship, by openly dis- 
tributing money among the tribes, pronounced sentence of banishment 
upon him. The same Satuminus murders Caius Memmius, who was a can- 
didate for the consulship, fearing lest he might have, in him, a strenuous 
opposer of his evil actions. The ser were at length roused by such 
repeated acts of enormity, and Mariu a man of a very versatile charac- 
ter, and always desirous of being on the strong side, if he could any way 
discover it) joined them. In consequence of thb, Satuminus, together 
with Glaucias, the praetor, and some others of his mad associates, is attacked 
by force of arms, and slain by one Rabirius. Y.R. 653. B.C. 99. — Quintus 
Cxcilius Metellus, honourably recalled from banishment. Marcus Aquilius, 
proconsul, puts an end to the war of the slaves in Sylly, 
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BOOK LXX. 

T.R. 654. B.C. 98.~lfiut;uf Aquillioi, accosed of extortion, refoiei to 
implore the Imvour of the judg^et appointed to try him ; whereupon Mar- 
cua Antoniua, hia advocate, cuta open hia Teat, and ahow the acan of hia 
honourable wounda, received in front} upon aight of which he ia imme- 
diately acquitted. Thia fiu:t is related upon the authority of Cicero^ only. 
T.R. 655. B.C. 97. — Succeatfiil expedition of Didius, the proconaul, againat 
the Celtiberiana. Y.R. 656. B.C. 96. — ^Ptolemy, King of Cyrene, diea ; 
bequeatha his kingdom to the Roman people : the senate decreea that 
the cities shaU be free. Y.R. 657. B.C. 95. — Ariobarzanea reatored to hia 
kingdom of Cappadocia, by Luciua Sylla. Ambaasadora from Araacea, 
King of Parthia, come to Sylla, to aolicit the friendahip of the Roman peo- 
ple. Y.R. 658. B.C. 94. — Publius Rutiliua, a man«of the stricteat integrity, 
having exerted himself, when lieutenant-general under Quintua Muciua, 
proconsul, to protect the people of Aaia from the oppreaaion of the re- 
venue formera, becomes odious, on that account, to the equestrian order, 
who hatl the cogniaance of aifairs of that nature ; ia brought to trial, and 
.«•# • A.4^ . condemned to exile*. 4Mft. 659. B.C. 93. — Caiua Geminius, pnetor, unfor- 
tunate in an expedition againat the Thraciana. y.R. 660. B.C. 93. — ^The 
aenate, disgusted by the many abuses comndtted by the equeatrian order 
in the exercise of their jurisdiction, endeavour to bring that juriadictiah 
into their own handa ; they are aupported by Marcua Liviua Druau% ple- 
beian tribune ; who, in order to gain the people, hoMa out to them the 
pernicious hope of a pecuniary gratification. Commotiona in Sjrria. 

BOOK LXXI. 

Y.R. 661. B.C. 91. — Marcus idvius Drusus, plebeian tribune, in order 
the more eflPectually to support the senate in their pretensions, engagea 
the concurrence of the allies, and the Italian states, by promiaing them the 
freedom of the city. Aided by them, beaides the Agrarian and com laws, 
he carries that, also, relative to criminal jurisdiction ;-^that in capital pro- 
secutions the senate should have equal authority with the equestrian order. 
It is afterwards found that the freedom which he had promised, cannot be 
conferred upon them ; which incenses and incites them to revolt. An ac- 
count of their assembling ; tlieir combinations and speeches made at their 
meetings, by the chief men among them. Drusus becomes obnoxious to 
the senate, on account of his conduct in this aifuir ; is considered as the 
cause of tlie social war ; is slain in liis own house by an Unknown hand. 
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BOOK Lxxn. 

The Italian itates, the Picentians, Vestinians, Ifarciaiu, PelignianB* 
Ifamicinians, Samnites, and Lucaniani, revolt. The war begins with the 
Picentians. Quintus Servilius, proconsul, murdered, in the town of Ascu- 
him, and all the Roman citizens in the place. The whole body of the Ro- 
man people assume the military dress. Servius Galba, taken by the Lu- 
canians, escapes, by the assistance of a woman with whom he lodged. 
Y.R. 662. B.C. 90.— iEsemia and Alba, beneged by the Italians. Aid sent 
to the Romans, by the Latines, and other foreign nations. Military opera- 
tions, expeditions, and sieges, on both sides. 

BOOK Lxxni. 

The consnl, Lucius Julius Caesar, lengages the Samnites unsuccessfully. 
The colony of Nola falls into the hands of the Samnites, together with Lu- 
cius Postumius, the pnetor, whom they kill. Many different states go over 
to the enemy. Publius Rutilius slain in an eng^g^ment with the Marcians ; 
Caius Marius, his lieutenant-general, fights them with better success. Ser- 
vius Sulpicius defeats the Pelig^nians, in a pitched battle. Quintus Cxpio, 
Rutilius's lieutenant-general, makes a successful sally against the enemy 
besieging him : on account of which success, he is made equal in command 
to Marius ; becomes adventurous and rash ; is surprised in an ambuscade, 
his anny routed, and himself slain. Successes of the consul Lucius Caesar 
against the Samnites ; on au:count of his conquests, the inhabitants of Rome 
lay aside the military habit. The war carried on with various success, 
fsemia, with Murcellus, falls into the hands of the Samnites ; Caius Marius 
vanquishes the Marcians, and kills Herius Asinius, the praetor of tlie Mar- 
rucinians. Caius Caecilius subdues the rebellious Salvians in Transalpine 
Gaul. 

BOOK Lxxn\ 

Cneius Pompeius defeats the Picentians, and lays siege to their town ; on 
account of this victory, the inhabitants of Rome resume their purple robea^ 
other usual ornaments of dress, and distinguishing marks of magistracy. 
Caius Marius fights an undecided battle with the Marcians. Freedmen's 
sons now, for the first time, received into the army. Y.R. 663. B.C. 89.— 
Aulus Plotius subdues the Umbrians, and Luoius Porcius the Marcians, 
both of whom had revolted. Nicomedes restored to the kingdom of 
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Bith3mia, and Ariobftnanet, to that of Cappadocia. Cneius Pompeiai, ooii' 
ml, overthrowi the Marcians in a pitched battle. The citizena beinip deeplf 
inrolved in debt, Aulus Sempronius AaelUo, pnttor, ia murdered in the Fo- 
rum, by the uauren, in consequence of some judgments given by him in 
&vour of debtors. Incursion of the HiniciaD% and derastatioos obmnltM 
by them against the Macedonians; 

BOOK LXXV. 

Auhis Postumius Albinus, commander of a fleet, upon a suspSdoa of ti«»' 
chery, murdered by the forces under his command. Lucius CkMndius SyBs^ 
lieutenant-general, defeats the Sammtes, and takes two of their canipB. 
The Vestinians surrender to Cneius Pompeius. Lucius Porcius^ consul, 
having been succes^l in frequent engagementa with the Mardans, slain 
in an attack upon their camp, which circumstance deddea the victory in 
fliTour of the enemy. Cosconius and Lueiua oretthrow the Samnites in a 
battle, slay Matins Egnatius, the most distinguished of their geneimk^ and 
receire the surrender of many of their towna. Lociua Sylla subdnes the 
Hirpinian% defeats the Samnites in many battle^ and reeeires the auhnis- 
sion of sereral states ; in consequence of having perfoimed so many dif 
tinguished services, he repaira to Rome to aolieit the eonsulsh^. 

BOOK LXXVI. 

Attlss Uabinius defeats the Lueanians, and takes several of their towM ; 
is slain in an attack on their camp. Sulpicius^ a lieutenant-genera^ com- 
mits military execution on the Mamicinians, and reduces their whale 
country. Cneius Pompeius, proconsul, forces the Vestiniana and Pehgni- 
ana to submission. Alio the Marcians, defeated in aeveral battles^ by Lu- 
cius Murena and Cccilius Pius, sue for peace. Y.B. 664. B.C. 88.— Aaon- 
lum taken by Cneius Pompeius, and the Italians, there, put to death by 
Mamercus fmilius. Silo Pompxdius, the author of the revolt, killed in an 
action. Ariobarzanes, King of Cappadocia, and Nicomedes, King of Bitby- 
nia, driven out of their kingdoms by Mithridates, King of Pontus. Preda- 
tory incursions of the Thracians into Macedonia. 

BOOK LXXVU. 

Poblius Sulpicius, tribune of the people, (having, with the aid of Caius 
Marius, carried certain laws: that those who had been banished, ahould be 
recalled ; that the newly-created citizens, and the sons of freedmen, should 
be distributed among the tribes, and that Caius Marius should be appointed 
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gopend «g»iiul I|itliri4ate%) coamdtft noknce aguRft Qufintus Pompciiit 
aad Lucius SyUa* the conwK who bad oppoied these proceedi^gf ; IpUt 
Quintua, the son of Poispeiiii^ who was married to Sylla's daughter. X^a* 
ciiis SyUa comes Into the town with an armys Aod %hta the fiM^on of Sul- 
pienis and Harius, in the city ; he gets the better of themt and drives them 
out. Twelve of them, among whom are Cains llarias the fiuher» and his 
son, condemned by the senate. Publius Sulpicius, having concealed him- 
self in a fiym house, in the neighbourhood, is discovered by one of hit 
slaves, apprehended, and put to death. The slave being entitled to the 
reward promised to the discoverer, is made free ; and is then thrown tram 
the Tarpeian rock, finr having traitorously betrayed his master. Caius 
ICarius, the ion, passes over into Africa. Caius Marius, the father, having 
concealed himself in the marshes of Mintuma, is seised by the towns-peo- 
ple : a Gallic sUve, sent to despatch him,teiTified at bis majestic appearance, 
retires, unable to accomplish the deed ; he is sent off to Africa. Lucius 
Sylla makes a considerable reform in the state ; sends forth several colonies. 
Cneius Pompeius^ proconsul, procures the murder of Quintus Pompeiii% 
the eonsul, who wss to have succeeded him in the command of the army. 
ICthridates, fing of Pontus, seises Bithynia and Cappadocia, having driven 
thence the Boman general, Aquillius; at the head of a great army enters 
Phiygia, a province belonging to the Boman people. 

Lxxym. 

ICthridatta possesses himself of Asia i throwsinto chains Quintus Oppius, 
the proconsul, and Aquilliui, the general ; orders all the Bomans in Asia,- 
to be massacred on the same day ^ attacks the city of Bhodes, the only one 
which had retained its fidelity to the Boman state. Being overcome in 
several actions at sea, he retreats. Y.B. 665. B.C. ar.— Archehuis, one of 
the King's governors, invades Greece ; takes Athens. Commotions in se- 
veral states and isUnds, some endeavouring to draw over their people to 
the side of the Bomans, others to that of Mithiidates. 

BOOK LXXIX. 

Lucius Cornelius Sylla, having by force of arms, procured the enacting of 
several ii^urious Uws, is driven out of the ci^ by his colleague, Cneius Octa- 
vius, together with six plebeian tribunes. Thus deposed from hisauthority, he 
procures the command of the army undo* Appius Claudius^ by bribeiy,and 
makes war upon the city, having called to his sssistance, Caius Marius^ and 
other enles, from Africa. In this war, two brothers, (one of Pompeius^s 
army, the other of Cinna's,) encounter each other, without knowing it ; the 
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conqaeror, upon stripping the other, whom he had slain, discoTen who he 
is, whereupon, in the agony of grief, he kills himself. Uaring erected a 
funeral-pile for his brother, is, himself, consumed in the same flames. This 
war might easily have been suppressed, in the beginning, but is kept up 
by the artifices of Pompeius, who underhand encouraged both parties, and 
kept himself aloof, till much of the best blood in the state was spilt : the 
consul, also, was singularly languid and negligent. Cinna and Marius» with 
four armies, two of which were commanded by Sertorius and Carbo, lay 
siege to the city. Marius takes Ostia, which he plunders in the most cruel 
manner. 

BOOK LXXX. 

The freedom of the city of Rome granted to the Italian states. The Sam- 
nites, the only people who continue in arms, join Cinna and Marius^ and 
overthrow Plautius's army, killing the general. Cinna and Marius seize 
the Janiculum ; repelled by the consul Octavius. Marius plunders Antium» 
Aricia, and Lanuvium. The principal men in the state, having now no hope 
of resisting, on account of the cowardice and treachery of their troops and 
of the commanders, (most of whom had been gained by bribes,) receive 
Cinna and Blarius into the city. As if it were a captured place, they mup- 
der great numbers of the inhabitants, and plunder others in the most cruel 
manner. They put to death the consul Cneius Octavius, and all the chiefs 
of the opposite party ; among others, Marcus Antonius, a man highly dis- 
tinguished for his eloquence, with Lucius and Caius Caesar, whose heads 
they stick up on the rostrum. The young^er Crassus slain by a party of 
horsemen at Fimbria ; his father, to escape suffering indignity, kills him- 
self. Cinna and Marius, without even the formality of an election, declare 
themselves consuls. The first day of their entering upon office, Marius, 
after having committed very many atrocious acts, dies, on the ides of Ja- 
nuary ; a man, whom, if we compare his vices with his virtues, it will be 
difficult to pronounce whether he were greater in war, or more wicked in 
peace. Having preserved his country by his valour, he ruined it after- 
wards, by every species of artifice and fraud ; and finally, destroyed it by 
open force. 

BOOK LXXXI. 

Y.R. 666. B.C. 86.— Lucius Sylla besieges Athens, held by Archelaus, 
under Mithridates, and takes it, after an obstinate resistance : the city, and 
such of the inhabitants as remained aUve, restored to liberty. Magnesia, 
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the only dty in Asa, which continued fiuthfol, defended igAinst Ifithri- 
dates, with great vakmr. The Thraciana invade Macedonia. 

BOOK Lxitxn. 

Sylla defeats Mithridatea in Thesialy, killing one hundred thousand men, 
and taking their camp. The war being renewed, he entirely routs and 
destroys the King's army. Archelaus, with the royal fleet, surrenders to 
S} Ihu Lucius Valerius Flaccus, Cinna's colleague in the consulship, ap* 
pointed to succeed Sylla, in the command of his army, becomes so odious 
to his men, on account of his avarice, that he is slain by Caius Fimbria, his 
lieutenant-general, a roan of consummate audacity, who, thereupon, as- 
sumes the command. Several cities in Asia taken by Mithridates, who 
treats them with extreme cruelty. Invasion of Macedonia by the Thra- 
cians. 

BOOK Lxxxm. 

Y.B. 667. B.C. 85.— Caius Fimbrias having defeated several of Mithri. 
dates's generals in Asia, takes the city of Fergamus, and is very near mak- 
ing the King captive. He takes and destroys the city of llion, which ad- 
hered to Sylla, and recovers a great part of Asia. Sylla overcomes the 
Thracians in several battles. Lucius Cinna and Cneius Papirius Carbo, 
having declared themselves consuls, make preparations for war against 
Sylla ; Lucius Valerius Flaccus moves the senate, and, assisted by thoae 
who were desirous of peace, prevails, that a deputation should be sent to 
Sylla, to treat of terms. Cinna, attempting to force his men to embark and 
go against Sylla, is slain by them. Y.R. 668. B.C. 84.--<;arbo sole consul. 
Sylla makes peace, in Asia, with Mithridates, upon condition that the 
King shall evacuate Asia, Bithynia, and Cappadocia. Fimbria, deserted by 
his army, which went over to Sylla, puts himself to death. 

BOOK LXXXIV. 

Sylla answers the deputies, that he would yield to the authority of the 
senate, upon condition that those who, being banished by Cinna, had fled 
to him, should be restored : which proposition appears reasonable to the 
senate, but is opposed and rejected by Carbo, and his faction, who con- 
ceive that they may derive more advantage from a continuance of the war. 
Carbo, requiring hostages from all the towns and colonies of Italy, to bind 
them more flrmly in union against Sylla, is over-ruled by the senate. The 
right of voting given to the new citizens, by a decree of the senate. Quin- 
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tMlfvteUwi Piii^ who hud Uktn pMt with th^ chitr vi«a flf t^ «tatc^ 
prepares for war in Afnek ; it cruahed hy Ciim F^biuf, ^ pmtor, Y Jl, 
669. B.C. 83. — Carbo's ikctioii and the Marian party procure a decree of 
the senate, that the armies shall every where be disbanded. The sons of 
freedmen distributed amdng the thirty-fire tribes. Preparations for war 
tfainst SyBa. 

BOOK LXXXV. 

•ylla enters Italy, at the head of an army; his ambassadors ill treated by 
Norbaaus, the consul, whom he sfterwaids defeats in battle. Bxnag, in* 
effectually, tried erery means with Lucius Scipio^ the other consul^ to 
bring about a peace, he prepares to attack his camp, when the coosuFs 
whole array, seduced by some of hb soldie^^ who had insinuated them- 
selves amonc^ them, desert to him in a body. Having Scipio in his power, 
he sets him free, when he might have killed him. Cumus Pompeiu% the 
son of Pompeius who took Ascuhim, raises an army of volunteera» and goes 
over to Sylla, with three legions : also, the whole body of the nobility qpat 
the city, and join his camp. Sundiy actions in different parts of Italy. 

BOOK LXXXYI. 

T.R. 670. B.C. 83. — Caius Marius^ son of Caius Marios, made ooosnl, by 
force, before he wss twenty years old. Caius Fabius burned alive in his 
tent, in Africa, for his avarice and extortion. Ludus Philippus, Sylla's 
lieutenant-general, having overthrown and killed the prstor Qnintus Anto- 
nus, takes Sardinia. Sylla, in order to conciliate the different Italian states^ 
makes a league with them, contracting, not to deprive them of the dty, and 
the right of voting lately conferred upon them. So confident is he of the 
victory, that he publishes an order, that all suitors, bound by sureties, should 
make their appearance at Rome, although the city was yet in the possession 
of the opporite party. Lucius Damasippus, the pnetor, having called to- 
gether the senate, at the desire of Marius, murders what remains of the no- 
bility in the city ; among them, Quintus Mucius ScKVola, the high priest, 
endeavouring to make his escape, is killed in the vestibule of the temple of 
Vesta. The war in Asia, against Mithridates, renewed by Lucius Munena. 

BOOK Lxxxvn. 

SyBa, having subdued and destroyed Caius Marius's army, at Sacripor- 
tus, lays aege to Pneneste, where Marius had taken refuge ; recovers 
Borne, out of the hands of his enemies. Marius attempting to break fotth 
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froin Prcneste, is repeUed. Successes of the different commanden under 
him, every where. 

BOOK LXXXVm. 



1} 



'SyHa, YiA^ng routed and cut off the army of Carbo, at Chisium, Fftvcn-^ 
tia, and Fidentia, drives hun entirely out of Italy ; fights and overthrows 
the Samnites, the only nation in Italy which still continued in arms. Hav 
ing restored the affairs'of the commonwealth, he stains his glorious victoiy 
with the most atrocious cruelties ever committed { he murders eight thott< 
sand men, in the Villa Publica, who had submitted and hud down thdr 
arms, and publbhes a list of persons proscribed : he fiUs with blood the 
city of Rome, and all Italy. All the Pnenestines, without exception, al- 
though they had laid down their arms, he orders to be murdered : he kills 
Marius, a senator, by breaking his legs and arms, cutting off his ears, and 
scooping out his eyes. Caius liariu% besieged at Pneneste, by Lucrettus 
Asella, and other partisans of Sylla, endeavours to escape through a mine ; 
ftiling in which attempt he kills himself. 

BOOK LXXXIX. 

Lndus Brutus sent, in a fisihing-boat, from Coasttfit by Cneius Papirius 
Carbo, to Lilybcum, to cKscover if Pompeius were there, is surrounded bjr 
some of Pompeius's vessels, whereupon he 'destroys himself. Cneius Pom- 
peius, sent by the senate to Sicily, with full powers, takes Carbo prisoner, 
and puts him to death, who dies weeping with womanly weakness. Sylla 
made dictator ; assumes a state never before seen, walking, preceded by 
twenty-four fictors. He establishes many new regulations in the state ; 
abridges the authority of the plebeian tribunes ; takes from them entirely 
the power of proposing laws ; increases the coUege of priests and auguvs 
to fifteen ; fills up the senate frtmi the equestrian order ; takes frwn the 
descendants of the proscribed persons all power of reclaiming the property 
of their ancestors, and sells such of their effects as had not been already 
confiscated, to the amount of one hundred and fifty millions of sesterces. He 
orders Lucretius Ofella to be put to death in the Forum, for having de- 
clared himself a candidate for the consulship, without having previously 
obtained his permission ; at which the people of Rome being offended, he 
calls a meeting, and tells them, that OfeHa was slain by his orders. YM, 
671. B.C. 81.*-Cneius Pompeius vanquishes and kills Cneius Domitius, 
one of the proscribed persons, in Africa ; also Hiaibas, King of Nomidia, 
who was making preparations fbr war. He triumphs over Africa, although 
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not more than twenty-four yearv of age, and only of equestrian rank, which 
never happened to any man before. Caius Norbonua, of consular rsnkt 
being proscribed, seeks safety at Rhodes, where, being discovered, he kills 
himself. Mutihis, one of the proscribed, coming privately and in disguise, 
to the back door of his wife Bastia's house, she refuses to admit him, tell- 
ing him that he was a forbidden man, whereupon he stabs himself, and 
sprinkles the door of his wife's house with his blood. SyUa takes Nola, a 
city of the Samnites. Y.R. 672. B.C. 80.— He leads forth forty^even le- 
gions, into the conquered lands, and divides them lOnong them. T.R. 673. 
B.C. 79.— He besieges and takes the town of Vokterra ; he demolishes 
likewise Mitylene, the only town in Asia which continued to adhere to 
Mithridates. 

BOOK XC. 

Y.R. 674. B.C. 78.— Death of Sylla ; he is buried in the Campos Ifor- 
tius, by a decree of the senate. Bfarcus £milius Lepidus, by attemptii^ 
to rescind the acts of Sylla, raises new commotions ; is driven out of Italy, 
by his colleague, Quintus Catulus ; endeavouring to excite a war in Sar- 
dinia, he loses his life. Y.R. 675. B.C. 77. — Marcus Brutus, who held pos- 
session of Cisalpine Gaul, slain by Cneius Pompeius. Quintus Settorius, 
one of the proscribed, raises a formidable war in the Farther Spun. L.ttcias 
Manilius^ proconsul, and Marcus Domitius, overthrown in a battle by the 
quxstor Herculeius. Expedition of the proconsul, Publius Serviiiiis, 
against the Cilicians. 

BOOK XCI. 

Cneius Pompeius, while yet only of equestrian rank,, sent against Ser- 
torius with consular authority. Sertorius takes seveiral cities, and reduces 
many others to submission. The proconsul, Appius Claudius, conquers 
the Thracians in several battles. Y.R. 676. B.C. 76. — Quintus Metelhis, 
proconsul, cuts off Herculeius, with his whole army. 

BOOK XCII. 

Cneius Pompeius fights an undecided battle with Sertorius, the wings 
on each side being reciprocally beaten. Quintus Mctellus conquers Ser- 
torius and Peperna, with both their armies ; Pompeius, desirous of hav- 
ing a share in this victory, engages in the action, but without success. 
Sertorius, besieged in Clunia, makes frequent sallies, to the great loss of 
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tile beaegert. T.R. 577. B.C. 7S. — Successful expedition of Cvaio^ the 
proconsul, a^Dst the Dardanians. Cruelties of Sertorius, against his 
own partisans* many of whom he puts to death, upon pretended suspicion 
of treachery. 

BOOtC JCCIIT. 

• 

Publius Servilius, proconsul in Cilicia, subdues the Isaurians, and takes 
•ereral cities belonging to the pirates. Nioomedes King of Bithynia, djring, 
bequeaths his dominions to the Roman people, who reduce them into the 
form of a province. Y.R. 678. B.C. 74. — liithridates establishes a league 
with Sertorius, and declares war against Rome ; makes vast preparationl^ 
both of land and sea forces, and seises Bithynia. Harcus Aurefius Cotta over- 
come in an action by the King at Chalcedon. Pompeius and If etellus con- 
duct the war against Sertorius, who proves folly equal to them in the mifi- 
tary arts. Sertorius raises the siege of Calgurios, and compels them to re- 
treat into di/Terent countries. M etellus into the Farther Spain, PompeUis 
into GauL 

BOOK xcnr. 

Lucius Lidnius LucuUus, consul, defeats Mithridatea, in an action be* 
tween their cavalry, and makes several successfol ezpeditiona ; a mutiny 
among his soldiers, arinng from an eager desiro of fighting, ropressed. 
Deiotarus, tetrarch of Gallognecia, kilb certain officers of Mithiidates^ who 
were sthring up war in Phrygia. Successes of Pompeius, against Sertoriu^ 
in Spain. 

BOOK XCV. 

Y.R. 679. B.Ct 73.— Caius Curio^ procoittul, subdues the Dardaniaai^ in 
Thrace. Seventy-four gladiators, belonging to Lentulusy make their escape 
from Capua ; having collected a great nufatber of slaves and hired servanti^ 
and putting themselves under the command of Crixus and Spartacus, they 
attack and defeat Claudius Pulchcr, a lieutenant-general, and Publius Ya- 
renus, praetor. Lucius LucuUus, proconsul, destroys the army of liithri- 
dates, by the sword and famine, at Cyzicus ; that King, driven from Bithy- 
nia, having suffered much, in several engagements and shipwrecks, is, at 
lengthy obliged to fly to Pontus. 
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XCVI. 

Y.R. 680. B.C. 72. — Quintus Arrioa, the pnetoTy defeats and kills Ciizii% 
the commander of the fugitive gUdiators. Cneius Lentulii% the consult 
engages Spartacus unsuccessfully, who also defeats Lucius Gellius, the 
consul, and Qointus Arrius, the pnetor. Sertorius slain, at a feast, in the 
eighth year of his command, by Manius Antonius, Marcus Pepema^ and 
other conspirators : he was a gr^t general, and being opposed to two 
commander^ Pompeius and MeteUus, was olten equal, and sometiinM 
eren superior, to both of them ; at last, being deserted and betrayed, the 
command of his force derolved upon Pepema, whom Pompeius took pri- 
soner and slew, and recovered Spain, towazds the close of the tenth year of 
that war. Spartacus gains another victory over Caius Cassius, the procoa- 
aol, and Cneius ]tfantius, the pnetor s the chiirge of that war committed to 
the prKtor, Blarcus Crassus. 

BOOK XCVII. 

T.R. 681. B.C. 71. — Marcus Crassui^ the pnetor, engages with and de- 
feats an army of the fugitives, consisting of Gauls and Germane^ killing 
thirty-ftve thousand of them, together with their general, Gcanicus } after- 
wards, he fights Spartacus, whom he conquers, killing him and forty thou- 
sand men. The war against the Cretani^ unfortunately undertaken, 
finishes with the death of the pnetor, Marcus Antonius. Marcus Lucullus^ 
proconsul, subdues the Thracians. Lucius LucuUus gives battle to Mithri- 
dates, in Pontus ; overcomes him, killing sixty thousand men. Y.B. 683. 
B.C. 70. — Marcus Crassus and Cneius Pompeius, elected consuls ; the lat- 
ter being only of the equestrian order, not having yet served the office of 
qnxstor ; they restore the tribunitian power. The right of trial transferred 
to the Roman knights, by the prxtor, Lucius Aurelius Cotta. The aifairs 
of Mithridates being reduced to a state of desperation, he flies for refuge 
to Tigranes, King of Armenia* 

BOOK XCVIII. 

A treaty of friendship made by Machares, son of Mithridates, King of 
Bosphorus, with Lucius Lucullus. Cneius Lentulus and Caius GaUus, cen- 
sors, exercise their office witl) extreme rigour ; they expel sixty-four se- 
nators. The lustnim closed : the number of citizens amounts to four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. Y.R. 683. B.C. 69.— Lucius Metellus, praetor, is 
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successful agunst the pirttes in Sicily. The temple of Jupiter in the Ca- 
pitol, h&vinc^ been consumed by fire* febuUt, and dedicated by Quintus 
Catulus. Y.R. 684. B.C. 68. — ^Lucius LucuUus defeats Mithridates and 
Tigranes, with their Tast armies» in Armema, in seTeral battles. The war 
•gainst the Cretans being committed to the charge of the proconsul^ Quin- 
tus Metellus, he lays nege to the city of Cydonia. Y.R. 685. B.C. 67.— 
lAicitts Triarhis, a lieutenant-general of LucuUnsy defeated in a battle 
against Mithridates. Lucullus prerented, by a sedition in his anny» from 
pursuing ICthridates and Tigranes^ and completing his Tictory ; the pxinci- 
pal authors of the sedition were the Valerian legions, who refused* to foU 
low Luculhis, alleging that they had senred out their time. 

BOOK XCIX. 

The proconsul, Quintus Metelhu^ takes Gnossus, Lyctum, Cydonia, and 
many other cities. Lucius Roscius, plebeian tribune, carries a law, that the 
iburteen lower seats in the theatre shall be allotted to the Roman knights. 
CneiusPompeius, being ordered by a law, which had the sanction of the 
people, to proceed against the pirates^ who had interrupted the commerce 
of com, in forty days driTes them wholly ham the sea; and having finished 
the war against them in Cilicia, reduces them to submWon, and assigns 
them lands and towns. Successes of MeteOus against theCretans. Letters 
between MeteDus and Pompeius. M etellus complains^ that Pompeius had 
treated him injuriously, in sending a deputy of his own to receire the sub* 
ndssion of the Crelans : Pompous allegei^ that he had a right to do so. 

BOOK C. 

T.R. 686. B.C. 66.— Caius IfaniliuSy tribune of the people, to the great 
dissatisfiustion of the nobility, proposes, that the Mithridatic war should be 
committed to the conduct of Pompeius. His excellent speech upon that 
occasion. Quintus Metellus^ having subdued Crete, imposes laws upon 
that hitherto free island. Cneius Pompeius, setting out for the war against 
ICthridates, renews the treaty of friendship with Phraates, King of Parthia ; 
overcomes Mithridates in an engagement between their cavalry. War 
between Phraates, King of Parthia, and Tigranes, King of Armenia ; af- 
terwards, between the father and son Tigranes. 
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BOOK CI. 

Cneius Pompeius ranquighes llithridiite% in a battle fought in the niglit 
and compels him to 6y to Bosphonu ; reduces Tigranes to submitsioi^ 
taking from him, Syria, Phcsnicia, and Cilicia ; restores to him his own 
kingdom of Armenia, A conspiracy to murder the consuls suppressed i 
the authors of it were certain persons, who had been convicted of nnlawfid 
practices, when candidates for the consulship. Y.B. 687. B.C. 65, — Pom* 
peius pursues Mithridates into remote, and even unknown, regions ; he 
fights and conquers the Iberians and Albanians, who had refused him n 
passage through their territories. Mithridates flies to the Colchians and 
Heniochians; his transactions at Bosphorus. 

BOOK CII. 

Pompeius reduces Pontus to the form of a Roman province. Phamacci^ 
son of Mithridates, makes war upon his father. Mithridates, besieged in 
his pslace, takes poison, which not producing the desired effect, he pro* 
eures himself to be slain by a Gaul, named Bituitus. Pompeius conquen 
the Jews, and takes their temple, hitherto unviolated. Y.R.688. B.C. 
64.— Catiline, having twice failed in his pursuit of the consulship, fonns n 
conspiracy, with Lentulus, Cethegus, and others, to destroy the consub 
and the senate, to bum the city, and seise the commonwealth s he raise* 
an army in Etruria : Y.R. 689. B.C. 63.— the conspiracy is discovered and 
frustrated by the exertions of Marcus TuUius Cicero the consul. Catiline 
is driven out of Rome ; the other conspirators punished with death. 

BOOK cin. 

T.R. 690. B.C. 62.-- Catiline's army vanquished, and himself slain, by 
the proconsul, Caius Antonius. Publius Clodius accused of having entered 
a chape], disguised in woman's apparel, which it was not lawful for a man 
to enter ; and of having defiled the wife of the high-priest ( acquitted. 
Caius Pontinius, pnetor, subdues the Allobrogians, who had rebelled. Pub- 
lius Clodius joins tlie party of the people. Y.R. 691. B.C. 61.-- Caius C«- 
sar subdues the Lusitanians : being a candidate for the consulship, and de- 
termined to seize the power of the commonwealth into his own hands, he 
forms a party with two of the principal men of the state, Marcus Antonius 
and Marcus Crassus. Y.R. 692. B.C. 60. — Cxsar, now consul, procures 
the passing of some Agrarian laws, contrary to the will of the senate, and 
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the oppostion of hit ooUeagaef llirciu BitHilm. Y.R. 693* 
B.C. 59. — C«ius Antoiiii]% pToconml, defeated in Thnce. Y.R. 694. B.C. 
58.-— Marcus Cicero haniihed, in consequence of a law procured by Publiut 
Clodiua, for having put to death Roman citizens uncondemned. Cesar 
goes into the province of Qaul» where he subdues the Helvetians, a wan» 
dcring tribe, wlm, seeking a place of settlement, attempted to pass through 
Xarbo, a part of his province. Description and situation of Gaul. Pom* 
peius triumphs over th^ children of Mithridates and Tig^anes, the father 
and son ( the sufname of the Great confbrred upon him by a full assembly 
of the people. 

BOOK CIV. 

« 

Situation of Germany ; description of that country, and of the people. 
Caius Cxsar, at the request of the JEduans and Sequanians, leads his 
army against the Oemuuis, who had invaded Gaul, under the command of 
Ariovistus ( he rouses the courage of his soldiers, who were alarmed at 
the unusual appearance of these new enemies ; he then defeats the Ger- 
mans in an engagement, and drives them out of Gaul. Y.R. 695. BC. 57.— 
Marcus Tullhis Cioero^ to the great Joy of the senate, and of all Italy, re- 
called from banishment, cHlefly by the persuasion of Pompeius, aided by 
THus Annius Milo, plebeian tribune, who also argued in his fiivour. The 
diarge of provicting com for tiie city committed to Cneius Pompeius, for 
Ave years. Cssar overcomes in battle the Ambians, Suessians, Veroman- 
duans, and Atrebatians, a people of the Belgians, whose numbers were 
immense, and reduces them all to subjection. He afterwards, at great risk, 
engages the Nervians, a people belonging to one of the above states, and 
entirely cuts them off: this war they continued, with such obstinacy, that 
their army was reduced from sixty thousand men to three hundred, and, 
of four hundred senators, only three remained alive. A law made to re- 
duce Cyprus to the form of a province, and to confiscate the royal trea- 
sure ; the management of that business committed to Marcus Cato. Y.R. 
696. B.C. 56.«— Ptolemy, iO-treated by his subjects, and dethroned, comea 
to Rome. Caius Cssar defeats the Venetians, a people living on the bor- 
ders of the sea, in a sea-fight. Successful expeditions of his lieutenants- 
general. • 

BOOK CV. 

Caius Cato, tribune of the people, persists in preventing the holding of 
the elections ; on which the senate goes into mourning. Y.R. 697. B.C. 
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55.— Blarcus Cato» a cuididite for the pnetonhip, loiet tlie eleetioii» Va- 
tinius carrying it agungt him. The nme Cato commttted to pnatm, bfthe 
tribune, Treboniua, for resisting the law allotting the provinoei^ for five 
jean : to Cxsar, Gaul and Germanj ; to PompeiuB, Spain ; and to Gram^ 
Syria, and the Parthian war. Aulua Gabiniut, proconsul, restores Ptoieagr 
to his kingdom of Egypt, dethroning Archelaus, whom the people had 
elected king. Y.R. 698. B.C. 54. — Cesar, having vanqiushed the Germain^ 
who had invaded Gaul, passes the Rhine, and subdues them alio in those 
parts : he then crosses the sea, and, having suffered much from tempesti^ 
invades Britain ; where, having kiDed a considerable number of the is- 
habitants, he reduces a part of the island to subjection. 

BOOK CVI. 

Julia, Cesar's daughter, and wife of Pompetusi dies ; by a vote of the 
people, she is honoured with burial in the Campus Martius. Certmia tribes 
of the Gauls revolt, and put themselves under the command of Ambioriz ; 
they ensnare, and cut off*, Cotta and Tituriui» lieutenants-general uadar 
Cesar, with the armies under their command : having atticked other le* 
gions, who with difficulty defended their camps, and, among the realt 
Cluintus Cicero^ they are at length defeated b;f Cesar himself. T.R. G99. 
B.C. 53.— Marcus Crassus crosses the Euphrates, to make war upon the 
Parthians, and u overthrown in a battle, in which his son is killed ; hamg 
eoUected the remains of his army upon a rising ground, a conference, te 
treat of peace, is proposed ; at which he b seised by a par^ under Uie 
command of Surenas ; to avoid suffering any indignity, he makes sudi re- 
sistance as obliges diem to put him to death. 

BOOK cvn. 

Cuus Cesar, having subdued the Trevirian Gauls, passes over a second 
time into Germany ; finding no enemy there, he returns to Gaul, and re- 
duces to obedience the Eburones, and other cities, which had revoked. 
Titus Annius Mile, a candidate for the consulship, kills Publius Clodiui^ 
on the Appian road, near Bovilla, whose body the people bum in the curia. 
Y.R. 700. B.C. 52, — The candidates for the consulship, Hypseus, Scipio^ 
and Milo, cany on their contention with so much rancour, as to come to 
open violence,, which excites a seditious tumult. To repress these enor- 
mities, Cneius Pompeius is, a third time, elected consul, in his absence^ 
and without a colleague,— a circumstance which never occurred before. 
Bfilo tried for the murder of Clodius, and condemned to banishment. A 
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kw made, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of Marcus Cato, to 
empower Cksst to stand for the consulship, though absent. Caesar's opera- 
tions against the Gauls» who had, ahnost all, revolted, and put themselves 
under the command of Vercingetorix ; he takes many towns ; amongst 
others, Avaricum, Biturtum, and Gergovia. 

BOOK CVIU., 

Cesar overthrows the Gauls at Alesia, and reduces all the revolted cities 
to subjection. Caius Cassius, Ifarcus Crassus's quaestor, defeats the Par- 
thians who had passed over into Syria. T.R. 701. B.C. 51. — H. Cato fails 
in his pursuit of the consulship ; the successful candidates being Senrius 
Sulpicius and Bfarcus Marcellus. Caesar subdues the Bellovacians, and other 
Gallic tribes. Disputes between the consuls, concerning the sending out a 
person to succeed Caesar; Marcellus contends that Czsar should come 
home to sue for the consulship, being, by a law made expressly for that 
purpose, enabled to hold his province until that period. Exploits of Mar- 
cus Bibulus in Syria. 

BOOK CDC. 

y.R. 702. B.C. 50.— Causes and bepnning of the civil war : disputes 
about sending a successor to Caesar, who refuses to disband his army, un« 
less Pompeius shall also do the same. T.R. 703. B.C. 49. — Caius Curio, 
plebeian tribune, takes an active part ; fiiM, against Caesar, afterwards^ in 
his favour. A decree of the senate being passed, that a successor to Caesar 
should be appointed, Marcus Antonius and Quintus Cassius are driven out 
of the city, for protesting against that measure. Orders sent by the senate 
to the coniuls, and to Cneius Pompeius, to take care that the common- 
wealth should sustain no injury. Caesar, determined to make war upon his 
enemies, arrives in Italy with his anny : he tidces Corsinium, and in it Lu- • 
dtts Domitius and Lucius Lentulus, whom he discharges : drives Cneius 
Pompeius^ and his adherents^ out of Italy. 

BOOK ex. 

Caesar besieges Msssilis, the gates of which had been shut against him ; 
leaving his lieutenants-generalt Caius Trebonius and Dedus Brutus, to 
carry on the siege, he sets out for Spain, where Lucius Afranius and Caius 
Petreius, Pompeius's lieutenants-general, with seven legions, surrender to 
him at llerda : he dismisses them all in safety. He also reduces to sub- 
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mission Varro, another lieutenant-general of PompehiB, with, the amy un- 
der his command. He grants the privileges of Roman cituieDa to the Ga- 
ditanians. The lAasailians defeated in two engagements at sea ; after hav- 
ing sustained a long sieg^, they yield to Cesar. Caius Antoifthis» a hen- 
tenant-general of Cxsar, makes an unsuccessful attack upon Pompeios^s 
forces in Ulyria, and is taken prisoner. In the course of this war, the in- 
habitants of Opitergium, a district beyond the Po, in alliance with Cesar, 
seeing their bridge blocked up by the enemy's ships, rather than fall into 
their bands, kill one another. Caius Curio^ one of Cesar's lieutenants-ge- 
neral in Africa, after a successful engagement of Varus, a general of the 
Poropeian party, attacked and eut off*, together with hu army, by Joha, 
King of Mauritania. Caius Cesar passes over into Greece. 

BOOK CXI. 

Y.R. 704. B.C. 48.— Marcus Celius Rufus, pretor, having ezdted a sedi- 
tion in the city, by holding out hopes to the people, that their debts should 
be annulled, turned out of his ofBce, and driven from the city ; he joins 
Mile, who, being in exile, was raising an atmy of fugitives: they are both 
slain. Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, dethroned by her brother Ptolemy. 
The Cordubians, in Spain harassed by the extortion and oppression of the 
pretor Quintus Cassius, desert Cesar's party, together with two legions. 
Cneius Pompeius besieged by Cesar at Dyrrachium { beating him out of 
his lines, the siege is raised. The seat of war removed to Thessaly : Cesar 
overcomes Pompeius in a battle at Pharsalia. Cicero remains in the camm 
<— a man without any kind of talent for war. Cesar grants a f^ree pardon 
to all who submit themselves to bis power. 

BOOK cxn. 

Consternation and flight of the vanquished party, in all parts of the worid. 
Pompeius, endeavouring to escape into iEgypt, is slain, before he could 
get on shore, by order of Ptolemy, the King, a minor, upon the persuasion 
of Theodotus, his governor. Cornelia, his wife, and Sextus, his son, fly to 
Cyprus. Cesar follows him, three days after his victory ; upon being pre- 
sented with the ring of Pompey by Theodotus, he is highly offended with 
him for putting him to death, and laments his late with tears. Y.R. 705. 
B.C. 47.— Cesar enters Alexandria in safety, notwithstanding that city was 
in a state of tumult. Cesar created dictator ; restores Cleopatra to her 
throne ; and defeats Ptolemy with great slaughter, who had made war 
upon him by the advice of those who had caused him to put Pompeius te 
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death. PtoleiDy, in hit flight, driren on shore, in his Tessel, in the Nile. 
Laborious mtrch of Hxkub Cato, with his legions, through yast tracts qf 
desart country, UnsuceesiCiil war of Domitius against Phamaces, 

BOOK cxin. 

The Pompelan party having collected their forces in Africa, the com- 
mand in chief is given to Publius Scipio^^-Marcus Cato, who had been 
joined with him in the command, giving up. When it was deliberated, in 
council, whether the city of Uttca should not be demolished, on account of 
its attachment to Cssar, Cato opposes that measure, which was strongly 
recommended by Juba. Gate's opinion prevailing, he is appointed gover- 
nor of the city. Cneius Pompeius, the son of Pompeius the Great, having 
collected some forces in Spain, which neither Afranius nor Petrous would 
take the conmuind of, puts himself at the head of them, and renews the war 
there. Phamaces, King of Pontus, son of Mithridates, after supporting the 
war but a very short time, is subdued. A sedition excited in Rome by 
Publius Dohhftlh, a plebeian tribune, who moved for a law to extinguish 
the debts of the people. Marcus Antonius, master of the horse, brings 
troops into the town, and kills eight hundred of the people. Caesar dis- 
charges the veteran soldiers, who were grown mutinous : crosses over into 
Africa, and engages the forces of King Juba, in a very hazardous combat. 

BOOK CXIV. 

Y.R. 706, B.C. 406.-— Caecilius Bassos, a Roman knight of the Pompelan 
party, stirs up war in Syria : the legion left there, under the command of 
Sextus Caesar, having slain their commander, and revolted to Bassua. Cae- 
sar defeats the praetor Scipio, Afranius, and Juba, at Thapsus, and takes 
their camps. Cato, hearing of this disaster, stabs himself at Utica ; his son 
coming in, forces him to consent to have his wound dressed ; but he, after- 
wards, tears away the dressing, and expires, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age. Petreius also puts Juba and himself to death. Publius Scipio also, 
his ship being overpowered, slajrs himself^ having said to those who in- 
quired after the General, ** The General is well." Faustus and Afranius 
iilain. Cato's son is pardoned. Brutus, Caesar's lieutenant-general, gives 
battle to the rebellious Bellovacians, and overcomes them. 

BOOK CXV. 

Csesar triumphs four times : over Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa. He 
gives a feast, and exhibits shows of every description. To Marcus Marcel- 
lufl!, a man of consular rank, he grants leave to return ; bat he is murdeinl 
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mission Varro, another lieutenantigwienl of Po^BprV^ ^ % 
der bis command. He pwiti the privil^gw «C F ^ ^dioiiMiid. Y.B. 
ditanians. The Maaaliana defeat«i in two Mr / /pej i whete, after 
ing tusuincd a long iiegc» thcj yield to Cv '^ . nctoiy, after a most 
tenant-general of Cnart makes an mmp.' 
forces in lllyria, and ia tilceii priaoQn // 
habitants of Opitergium, a (tiabtet hf^// 
aeeing their bridge blockoa op I* /// - 

their hamIi»kiU on* .Mthtr. V '«• Very many and high honouri 
neral-mAftiai.alUrnMr .diers, that he should be ityled Father 

Pompeian party. MkA ^ ^^ ¥ ^""^ ^^ perpetual dictator. 

Kinr of Kanritudk ' ' ^ much ground of ofience by hia haughtmeit 

. tentXt, waiting upon him to signify the honoun 

. ' ind him ntting before the temple of Venus Gene- 

j/f* |«ceive them : when also Marcua Antonius, lus col- 

TJL 70l# ^>^ ^pL hip» running among the Lupercaliana» came up to him, 

tk» bi I* V/^^'!^(MiD ^V^^ ^i* head, he took it oiTy and had it by him upon 

te HI* >V^^i*^ °^ ^^ ^fsa ofl&ce, Epidina Manilkis^ and Ccaetius Fla- 

'ulf'^ (liiMines, for asserting that he had assumed the office of King. 

^^^tytbese measures^ incurred the public hatred, a conq>iracy was 

0^f^a^ againat him ; the chiefa of which were, MareuaBrutua and 

^^^^0bu i with two of his own partiaana^ Deciua Bni.tua and Caius 

f'^oaiaB' These kill him in the court of Pompeius, giving him three- 

\Ti^nty wounds ; they then aeixe the Capitol. The senate passes a 

^etee of oblivion ,• then the conspiraton^ having first received the children 

^jintonius and Lepidua aa hostages, come down from the Capitol. Octa- 

^jm^ Cxsar's nephew, ia^ by his will, made heir of half his acquisitions. 

CmtAT^H body burnt by the people, in the Campus Martius, opposite the 

fostrum. The office of dictator abolished for ever. Cains Amatius, one 

of the lowest of the people, giving himself out for the son of Caius Marius, 

excites some seditious movements among the credulous vulgar ; slain. 

BOOK CXMI. 

Caius Octaviua comes to Rome from Epinis, whitlier Cxsar had sent him 
to conduct the war in Macedonia : ia received with the most auspicious 
omens : assumes the name of Caesar. In the confusion and bustle of affairs, 
Lepidus contrives to procure his election to the office of chief priest. 
Marcus Antonius, consul, gx>vems with much haughtiness, and forcibly 
causes a law to be passed respecting the change of provinces. Caeaar, re- 
questing him to join in punishing the murderers of his uncle, is harshly 
treated by h'un. Caesar, to strengthen himself, and the commonwealth 
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kit Antoniusy appliet to tlie vetenm toldieni who hid bieea tetHed ki 
^oniei. The fourth legion eko, and the Mutiaii^ deekre for Caenr 
Lntoniufl. Antomui having pat many to death, on nere suspicion, 
^ revolt of very considerable numbers to Cesar. Decius Bnitus, 
[top Antonius on his way into Cisalpine Gaul, seizes Mutina 
Attempts of both parties to get possession of the pro< 
itlons for war. 

BOOK cxvm. 



t 



:us Brutus, in Greece, under the pretext of supporting the common- 
wealth, and the war against Antoniusy manages to get the command of 
Yatinius*s army and province. Y.R. 709. B.C. 43. — To Ctesar, who 6rst 
took arms in the defence of the commonwealth, is given the command^ in 
quality of proprztor, with the consular ornaments ; he is also made a senator. 
Ifarcus Antonius besieges Brutus at Mutina ; he sends deputies to Rome, 
to treat of peace, but without effect. The people of Rome assume the 
military habit. Marcus Bnitus reduces Antonius and his army to subsus- 
sioii, in Epirus. 

BOOK CXIX. 

Publius Dolabella circumvents Caius Trebonius in Asia, and kills him ; 
for which crime, the senate votes Dolabella to be a public enemy. Pansa, 
the consul, being engaged in an action with Antonius, and in danger of be- 
ing worsted. Aulas Hirtius, his colleagae, arrives, routs Antonitu's forces, 
and restores the fortune of the day. Antonius, conquered by Hirtias and 
Cesar, joins Lepidus ; is declared a public enemy, by the senate, tog^ether 
with all his associates. Aulus Hirtius, who^ after his victory, was shun in 
the enemy's cami^ and Lucius Pansa, who died of a woulid received in the 
action, are buried in the Campus Martins. To Cesar, the tmly surviving 
general of the three, the senate showed but little gratitude ; for a tuiumph 
was voted to Decius Brutus, who was relieved from the siege of Mutina^ 
by Caesar, while they made but slight mention of Cssar and his army : on 
which account he becomes reconciled to AntoniuSy by the intervention of 
Lepidus, and arrives in Rome at the bead of his army ; whereupon those, 
iHio before treated him with indifference, struck with fear, now elect him 
consul, although only in his twentieth year. 

BOOK CXX. 

Ccsw, consol, pfocures a law to he passed for in inquiry into hie ihtheHs 
death ; in consequence of which Marcos Brutus, Caius Cassius, and Decius 
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Brutus, are condemned, though absent. Asinius Pollio and Monatius Pkn- 
CU8, hating joined their forces to those of Antomus, Decaus Bmtus, to 
whom the senate had given orders to pursue Antonius, being deserted by 
the legions under his command, flies ; is killed by Capenv Sequanus, by 
order of Antonius, into whose hands he fell. Caesar becomes reconciled 
to Antonius and Lepidus, and, in conjunction with them, assumes the en- 
tire direction of the public affairs for five years : it is agreed among them, 
that each shall have the power of proscribing their own particular ene- 
mies. In this proscription are included rery many of the equestrian older, 
and one hundred and thirty senators ; among whom were Lucius Paului^ 
(he brother of Lepidus, Lucius Cttsar, Antoniui's uncle, and Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero. This last slain by Popilius, a legionary soldier, and his head 
and right hand stuck up on the rostrum, in the sixty-third year of bis age. 
Transactions of Brutus in Greece. 

BOOK CXXI. 

Caius Cassius, haying received orders from the senate to pursue Dola- 
liella, pronounced a public enemy, by virtue of this authority takes the 
command in Syria, and putting himself at the head of the three anmes, 
which were in that province, besieges Dolabella, in Laodicea, and puts him 
to death. Caius Antonius taken and slain, by order of Blarcus Brutus. 

BOOK CXXU. 

Marcus Brutus unsuccessful in an engagement with the Thraoians. Af- 
terwards, all tlie provinces beyond sea, together with the armies in them, 
are brought into obedience to him and Cassius ; they meet at Smyrna to 
hold a council relative to the conduct of the war they are about to engage 
in. T.R. 710. B.C. 42.— They subdue Publicola, the brother of Marcus 
McBsals, and agree in granting a pardon. 

BOOK cxxm. 

Seztus, son of Pompey the Great, having assembled a considerable num- 
ber of the proscribed Romans, and other fugitives, in Epirus, wanders 
about, for a long time, subsisting chiefly by piracy ; at length, they seize, 
first, Messana in Sicily, and, afterwards, the whole province. Then, hav- 
ing killed Aulus Pompeius Bithynicos, the prxtor, they defeat Quintus 
Salvidienus, a general of Cxsar's, in a sea-fight. Cxsar and Antonius, with 
their armies, pass over into Greece, to make war against Brutus and Cas- 
sius. Quintus Comificius orercomes Titus 8estiu% in a battle in Africa. 
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BOOK CXXIV. 

Czsar and Antonius fight an indiciave battle with Brutus, atPhihppi ; in 
which the right wing of each army is victorioui ; and, on both sides, the 
camps are taken : the death of Casriut at length decides the rictoty ; for, 
being at the head of that wing which is beaten, he supposes his whole 
«rroy routed, and kills himself. Afterwards, in another battle, Brutus, be- 
ing overcome, puts an end to his life. 

BOOK CXXV. 

T.B. ni. 0.C. 41. — Caesar, leaiang Antonius to take care of the pro- 
Tioces beyond sea, returns to Italy, and makes a distribution of lands 
iMnong the veterans. He represses, with great risk, a mutiny among his 
soldiers, who, being bribed by Fulvia, the wife of Marcus Antonius, con- 
•pire against their general. Lucius Antonius, consul, influenced by Ful- 
via, makes war upon Caesar, having taken to his asastance those whose 
lands Caesar had distributed among his veteran soldiers : having overthrown 
Lepidu% who, with an army, bad .charge of the defence of the city, he 
enters it in a hostile manner. 

BOOK CXXVl. 

Y.R. 712. B.C. 40.-— Caesar, now twenty-three years of agpe, besieges An- 
tonius in Feruua; who, after several attempts to escape, is at length forced 
by fiunine to surrender. Caesar grants a pardon to him, and all his follow- 
ers. And having reduced all the various armies, in different parts, puts an 
end to the war without effusion of blood. 

BOOK cxxvn. 

The Parthians, who had joined the Pompeian party, under tlie command 
of Labienus, invade Syria, and having beaten Deddius Saxa, a lieutenant- 
general under Antonius, seize that whole province. Marcus Antonius, be- 
ing urg^d by his wife Fulvia to make war against Caesar, repudiates her, 
and to strengthen his alliance with him, marries his sister Octavia. He dis- 
covers the guilt of Quintus Salvidienus, who was endeavouring to promote 
a conspiracy against Caesar : Quintus being condemned, puts himself to 
death. Y.R. 713. B.C. 39.— Fublius Ventidius overcomes the Parthians 
in a battle, in which their general Labienus is killed, and drives them out 
of Syria. Seztus Pompeius, keeping possession of Sicily, greatly obstructs 
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the importation of corn ; he demands peace, which ia (pmnted, and he is 
made governor of 'that island. Commotiona and war in Africa. 

BOOK cxxviir. 

T.B. 714. B.C . 38. — Sextus Pompeius breaks the treaty which he had so- 
licitedy and infests the seas by his piracies ; Caesar, obliged to make war 
upon him, fights him in two indecisive aea-engageroents. Y.R. 715. B.C. 
37. — Publius Ventidius overthrows the Syrians in battle^ and kills their 
King. Y.R. 716. B.C. 36. — Antonius's generals vanquish the Jews. Pre. 
parations for the war in Sicily. 

BOOK GXXIX. * 

Several battles at sea, with Seztus Pompeius, with various success ; of 
Czsar's two fleets, one under the command of Agrippa gains a victory : 
the other, led by Caesar himself was cut off; and his soldiers, being sent on 
shore, are exposed to great dangers. Pompeius is afterwards defeated, and 
flies into Sicily. Marcus Lepidus comes from Africa, under the pretext of 
joining Caesar in the war against Sextus Pompeius, but, in reality, to fight 
against Caesar ; is deserted by his army, and deprived of the honour of the 
triumvirate, but his life is granted him. Caesar confers a naval crown upon 
Agrippi^ an honour never before bestowed on any commander. 

BOOK CXXX. 

Marcus Antonius, ha^ng spent much time in luxurious indulgence with 
Cleopatra, arrives late in Media ; with eighteen legions and sixteen thou- 
sand horse, he makes war upon the Parthians. Having lost two of his le- 
gions, and nothing prospering with him, he retreats to Armenia ; being 
pursued by the Parthians, he flies three hundred miles in twenty-one days. 
About eig^t thousand men lo^ by tempests ; he was himself the cause of 
all these raisfbrtunes, as w^ of the losses by the tempestsi id in the un- 
fortunate Parthian war ; ibr he would not winter in Aimenia, htitig m hatte 
to revisit Cleopatra. 

BOOK crxxi. 

« 

Y.R. 717. B.C. 35.<— Sextus Pompeius, notwithstanding his engagements 
to Marcus Antonius, endeavours to raise a war against him in Asia ; slain 
by one of Antonius's generals. Y.R. 718. B.C. 34. — Caesar represses a 
mutiny of the veterans, which threatened much mischief; he subdues the 
Japidae, the Dalmatians, and Pannonians. Y.R. 719. B.C. 33. — Antonius, 
having, by promises of safety and protection, induced Artavaxdes, King of 
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AnneniA, to come to him, commands him to be thrown into chains, and 
Ifiyes the kingdom of Armenia to his own son, whom he had by Cleopatra, 
and whom he now treats as his wife, having been long enamoured of her. 

BOOK cxxxir. 

T.R. 720. B.C. 32.— Caesar C0D<iuen the Dalmatians in Illyria ; Y.R. 721. 
B.C. 31. — he passes over to Epirus, at the head of an army, against Anto- 
mns, who, fascinated hy the love of Cleopatra, by whom he had two sbhs, 
Alexander and Phihdelplnis, wooM neither come to Rome, nor, the thne 
of his triamvirate being expired, woald he resign t!hat office } but medi- 
tated war, and was preparing a great force, both fbrseaand land. He had 
also ^vorcedOetatia^ Cesar's sister.' -9ea4lgbts, And battles on land be-* 
tween the cavalry, in which Caesar is victorious. 

BOOKGXXXHI. 

Antonius's fleet yaiK^uished by Caesar at Actiuin. Antonii^ flies to i^lez- 
andria, where, his affiUrs being reduced to eztremi^, and being agitateji 
by a false report of Cleopatra's death, he kills himself. Caesar having re- 
duced Alexandria, Cleopatra, to avoid falling into his bands, puts herself to 
death. Y.R. 722. B.C. 30.— «Caesar, on his return to Rome, triumphs three 
times ; first, over Illyria ; secondly, on account of the victory at Actlum ; 
and thirdly, over Cleopatra. Thus ends the civil war, after it had lasted 
one-and-twenty ye^rs. T.R. 723. B.C. 29. — Marcus Lepidu^ the son of 
Lepidtts who was of the triumvirate, forms a conspiracy against Caesar i 
taken and killed. 

BOOK CXXXIV. 



Y.R. 724. B.C. 28.-^aeaar, having settled the aflairs of the state, and 
reduced all the provinces to exact order, receives the surname of Aug^- 
Itts ; the month Sextilis is namect in honour of him, August. Y.R. 725. 
B.C. 27. — Caesar caDs a meeting of the states at Narbo, and holds an inquiry 
into the state of the three Gauls, which were conquered by his fiither. 
War against the Bastamians, Mcrsians, and other nations, under the con- 
duct of Marcus Crassus. 

BOOK CXXXV. 

War carried on by Marcus Crassus against the Thracians ; and by Cxsar 
against the Spahiards. Y.R. 729. B.C. 2*^.— The ^aUssiansi, a people of 
yie Alps,tttbdu«d. 
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BOOK CXXXVI. 

Rhxtia subdued by Tiberius Nero, and Dnxsus. Agrippa, Caesar's son- 
in-law, dies. The census held by Drusus. 

BOOK cxxxvn. 

Drusus besieges and takes sevend cities in Qennaagr, on both vdes of the 
Rhii|e. Insurrections in Gaul, on account of the jtaxes levied upon that 
nation, suppressed. Y.B. 740. B.C. 13.— An altar erected to the Deified 
Csesari at the confluence of the Arar and the Bhone ;■ dedicated by Caius 
Julius Vercundaridubius^ an JEduao, appointed pxiett for that purpose. 

BOOK cxxxvin. 

Y.R. 741. B.C. 11.— The Tliracians subdued by Lacius Piso ; also the 

Cheruscans, Tenchtherans, Cattians, and other nations beyond the Rhiney 

> ■ ',11 

by Drusus. Octavia, Augustus's sister^ dies ; having before loot her son 
Marcellus ; a theatre and portico, as his monument, dedicated in his iiame. 



BOOK CXXXIX. 

Y.R. 743. B.C. 10. — War, against the nations beyond the Rhine, con- 
ducted by Drusus : the chief opponents in this war were Senectius and 
Anectius, tribunes of the Nervians. Peace made with Parthia : the stand- 
ards taken from their king, under Crassus, and afterwards under Anthonius 
being restored to them. 

BOOK CXL. 

Y.R. 743. B.C. 9. — War, agidnst the German nations beyond the Rhine, 
conducted by Drusus, who breaks his leg, by a fall from his horse, and dies, 
on the thirteenth day after the accident. His brother Nero, on receiving an 
tccount of his illness, hastens to him ; carries his body to Rome, where it 
it buried in the tomb of Caius Julius. Augustus Cxsar, his uncle, pro- 
nounces his funeral oration, and the highest honours are paid him. 
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(Q* The Numerals refer to the Books, the Figures to the 

Chapters. 



ABDERITES complain of the rapacity and cruelty of Horten- 
sius, and redress is ordered by the senate, xliii. 4. 

Meloxy a Spaniard, contrives to put into Scipio's hands the 
hostages left by Hannibal at Saguntum, xxii. 22. 

MorigmeBj united to the Trojans, lose their king Latinus in 
battle, i. 1,2. 

Mru/iolUj an ally of the Romans, oppressed by Perseus, xlii, 
13. Charged by him as the agressor, 41. 

C. AburiuBy ambassador to Africa, xlii. 35. 

M, AburiuBj prsetor, xli. 14. 

M. AburiuBy plebeian tribune, xxxix. 4. 

Abydusj city of Mysia, besieged by Philip, xxxi. 14. Despe- 
rate resolution of the townsmen, 17. They kill their wives, 
children, and themselves, 18. The Rhodians insist on the 
Macedonian garrison being withdrawn, xxxii. 33. Which 
is made an article in the treaty of peace, xxxiii. 30. It is 
besieged by the Romans, xxxvii. 12. 

Acamaniay xxvi. 24, 22(, 26. Two Acamanians killed at Athens, 
for entering the temple of Ceres, which gives rise to the 
Macedonian war, xxxi. 14. 

Acerraj city, admitted to the freedom of Rome,viii. 17. Sack- 
ed and burned by Hannibal, xxiii. 17. Rebuilt, xxvii. 3. 

Achaia, xxv. 15. 

AchctanB^ assisted by Philip against the ^tolians, xxvii. 29. 
Gain a victory at Messene, 12. In a council at Sicyon they 
determine in favour of the Romans, xxxii. 19. 23. Are de- 
clared free, xxxiii. 20. Proclaim war against Antiochus, 
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XXXV. 50. Against the Lacedxmonians, xxxviii. 32. Re^ 
fuse audience to the ambassadors of Perseus, xli. 2S. 

Acharoriy river of Molossis, viii. 24. 

Mharotiy or Acheruaiay river in Italy^ viii. 2k4. ■ 

jicheloua river, xliii. 21. 23. 

Achradina, See Syracuse. 

Aciliusy historian, his work translated into Latin by Claudius, 
XXV. 39. 

C. Aciliusy plebeian tribune, xxxii. 29. 

L. AcilitiSj lieutenant-general, xl. 31, 32. 

AfAn. Aciliua GlabriOj plebeian tribune,, xxx. 40. Commis- 
sioner of religious affairs, xxxi. 50. Plebeian aedile, xxxiii. 
25. Consul, xxxvi. 1, 2, 3 Arrives with his army in Thes- 
saly, 14. His proceedings in Greece, 15 to 20. When he 
defeats Antiochus and the iEtolians at Thermopylae, reduces 
Heraclea, xxii. 24. Reduces the ^tolians to submission, 28. ; 
and composes the affairs of Greece, 35. Takes Lamia and 
Amphissa from the iEtolians, xxxvii. 5. Triumphs, 46. 
Dedicates a temple to Piety, in which he places a gilded 
statute of his father, the first of the kind seen in Italy, xl. 34. 

Q, Aciliusj commissioner of a colony, xxi. 25. 

Acra^ town, xxi v. 36. xxxv. 27. 

Acrilla^ city, xxiv. 35. 

Acrocorinthuay citadel, xxxvi. 49, 50. 

ActiuTjij promontory, xli v. 1, 

Adherbalj defeated at sea by Laelius, xxviii. 30. 

Adramytteum^ city of Asia, in the plain of Thebc, celebrated by 
Homer, xxxvii. 19. 21. 

AdriOy Tuscan colony, v. 33. xxvii. 10. xxxiv. 45. 

Adriatic Sea, i. 1. v. 33. xl. 21. 57. 

Adultery J punished by a fine, x. 3 1 . 

JEbutiOy Roman matron, xxxix. 11, 12. 

X. Mbutiusy consul, dies of a pestilence, iii. 6. 

M, jEbutiu8 Elva^ commissioner of a colony, iv. 11. 

M, MbutiiLSy military tribune, xli. 1. 

M, jEbutiua Elva^ praetor, xliv. 17. 

Poatumua Mbutius Cornicen^ consul, iv. LI. 

T, jEbutiu9j consul, and master of horse, ii. 19. 

T. Mbutiua Carua, commissioner of a colony, xxxix. 55. xlii. 4. 

Mdilea^ plebeian, iii. 6. Are ordered to keep the decrees of 
the senate in the temple of Ceres, and their persons are de- 
clared inviolable, 55. 

JEdilea^ curule or patrician, vi. 42. vii. i. Commence a practice 
of ornamenting the Forum on festivals, ix. 40. 

jEditui, xxx. 17. 

JEduaha, people of Gaul, v. 34. 

.^g-ateaj islands, xxi. 10. 41. 49. xxii. 54. 56. xxiii. 13. xxx. 2, 
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JEgean Sea, xxxvt. 43. 

JEgimuriM island, xxix. 27. At the mouth of the harbour of 

Carthage, xxx. 24. 
^^t7i«, island, xxvii. 30. 33. xxviii. 5. xxxi. 14 to 33. xxxii. 39. 

xxxiii. 17. 30. xxxvi. 42. xlii. 14. 18. 
Mginium^ town, xxxii. 15. xxxvi. 13. xliv. 46. xlv. 27. 
JEgium^ sea port, xxviii. 7, 8. xxxv. 26. 47, 48. 
C Mliusy praetor, xxxii. 26. Military tribune, xli. 1. 4. 
L. JEliu* Petusy plebeian aedile, x. 23. 
P. jEliua Petusy one of the first plebeian quaestors, iv. 54. 
P, jEiiu€y praetor, xxx. 17. 21. Ambassador to Antiochus, 

xxxiv. 59. 
P. JElius P£tu8y consul, viii. 15. Master of horse, resigns on 

his election appearing faulty, ix. 7. Augur, x. 9. 
P. Mliu% Petusy praetor, xxix. 38. Commissioner of lands, 

xxxi. 4. Of a colony, xxxii. 2. Censor 7. Augur, xli. 21. 
P, Mlius Ligu9y consul, xlii. 9. xlv. 17. ' 
P, ^liu9 Tuberoy praetor, xxx. 40. Commissioner of a colony, 

xxxv. 9. Commissioner to Asia, xxxvii. 55. 
Q. JEliuMy xli. 6. 

Q, Mliu9 Patusy xxii. 35. xxiii. 21. xli. 21. 
Q. jEliua Tuber Oy historian, iv. 23. x. 9. 
Q, jEliua Tuberoy plebeian tribune, xxxiv. 53. xxxv. 9. 
Q, jEliu3y charged by the consul with the care of Perseus when 

a prisoner, xlv. 8. 
Sex, ^liu8 Patusy xxxii. 2. Consul, 7. Censor, xxxiv. 44. 

xxxv. 8. 
T, JElitiSy military tribune, xli. 1 . 4. 
JEmiliay wife of Scipio Africanus, xxxviii. 57. 
j^milian law, ix. 33, 34. 

tribe, xxxviii. 36. 

— — — portico, xli. 27. 

JEmiliu9y consul, compels Cleonymus to re-embark, x. 2. 

C. JEmiliuBy consular tribune, v. 26. A second time, 32. 

X. jEmiliuSy consul, ii. 42. A second time, 49. A third, 54. 

X. jEmiliusy consular tribune, vi. 1. A second time, 5. A 

third, 21. A fourth, 22. A fifth, 32. 
L, ^mi7iu«, interrex, vii. 17. Being again interrex he holds 

the election of consuls, viii. 23. 
X. jEmilius MamercinuSy consul, vii. 1. A second time, 3. 

Master of horse, 2 1 . 
X. jEmilius RogilluSy commander of the fleet, employed against 

Antiochus, xxxvii 1. 14. Defeats the enemy's fleet, xxxix. 

30. Triumphs, 58. See xl. 52. 
X. jEmilius Atamercinuay master of horse, vii. 39. Consul, viii. 

1. Dictator, 16. A second time consul, 20. Again dictator, 

ix. 21. 
X. JEmiliiu SeauruMy xxxvii. 31. 



X. Mmiliu9 FauliuSf commissioner of a cdtony, xxxiv. 45. 
^dile, XXXV. 10. Praetor, 34. Commissioner to settle the 
affairs of Asia, xxxvii. 55. Defeats the Lusitanians, 57. 
Consul, xxxix. 56. Proconsul, triumphs over the Ligurians^ 
xl. 28. A second time consul, xliv. 17. His conduct in the 
war against Perseus, 13 to 42. When he gains a complete 
victory, he receives Perseus with courtesy, xlv. 7. He, wiUi 
fifteen commissioners, adjusts the affairs of Macedonia, 29.' 
Exhibits games at Amphipolis with extraordinary mag- 
nificence, 32. Triumphs over Perseus, and loses his two 
sons, 40. 

L* jEmiliusy ambassador to Carthage, xxi. 18. 

L, ^miliua PauUutj a second time consul, xxii. 35. Is slain at 
Cannae, xxiii. 21. 

Mamercua Aimiliusy consular tribune, iv. Id. Dictator, 17. Tri- 
umphs over the Veians, 20. A second time dictator, 23. He 
shortens the term of the censorship, 34. A third time dicta- 
tor, 31. He triumphs over the Veians, 34. 

Maniua JEmiliusj consul, iv. 53. Consular tribune, 61. A se- 
cond time consul, v. 1. A third time consular tribune, 10. 

Man. ACmiiiuay consular tribune, v. 32. 

Mar, j£miliu8 FafiuSy dictator, ix. 7. 

Mar. JEmiliua Paulina^ master of horse, x. 3. 

Man, Mmiiiuay ambassador to King Philip, xxxi. 18. Consul,' 
xxxviii. 42. , Censor and chief pontifi*, xl. 45. Chosen a third 
time prince of the senate, xliii. 15. 

JEmuaj xl. 21, 22. 

Mnaria^ island, viii. 22. 

JEneaa^ i. 1,2. 

A-ncaa Sylviuay third king of Alba, i. 3. 

Mquiy or A'squicolay i. 3. They invade Latium, ii. 30. Are 
defeated, 31. A quarrel, and furious battle, between them 
and the Volscians, 40. They make war on the Romans, and 
harass the Latines, 48. 53. 58. Are conquered, 60. Are de- 
feated by Servilius, iii. 2. Again, 3. Again, 5. In conjunc- 
tion with the Volscians they ravage the lands of the Romans 
and Hemicians, 6. Are routed by Lucretius, 8. Seize the 
citadel of Tusculum, and suffer a severe overthrow, 23. Ob- 
tain peace, 24. Surround the consul Minucius in his camp, 
26. Are surrounded, and sent under the yoke, by Q. Cincin- 
natus, dictator, 28. Are again defeated, 31. They defeat a 
Roman army, 42. After several losses in battle, 60, 61. 70. 
iv. 26. They obtain a truce of eight years, 30. They join 
the Lavicans, and waste the lands of Tusculum, 45. Are dri- 
ven out of that country, 47. ; and from Vola, 49. Attack La- 
vici, v. 16. Are compelled to retire with loss, 28. Suffer 
the same fate at Vitellia, xxix. 31. Are almost entirely cut 
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off in battle, ix. 45. ; and are finally subdued by C. JuniuB| 
dictator, x 1. How they were enabled to recruit their ar- 
mies, V. 12. 

JEguimaliumy iv. 16. xxiv. 47. xxxviii. 28. 

JKrariifacti^ disfranchised, iv. 24. 

JEa Grave^ iv. 41 60. 

JEneatea^ people, xl. 4. 

JEnuay town, declared free, xxxvii. 60. xxxix. 33. xlv. 20. 

JEolia country, xxxiii. 38. xxxiv. 58. xxxv. 16. xxxvii. 8. 35. 

JEacula/iiuay brought from Epidaurus to Rome, xxix. 11. His 
temple adorned with pictures by Lucretius, xliii. 4. 

JEatUoy its citadel, xxvi. 9. 

JEtnay Mount, xxvi. 29. 

JEtoliana form an alliance with the Romans, xxvi. 24. Make 
war on Macedonia and Acamania, ^5. Ravage Achaia, xxvii. 
29. Are defeated by Philip, 30. Dislodged from Thermo- 
pylae, xxviii. 7. Make peace with him, xxix. 12. Solicit 
the aid of Antiochus, Philip, «nd Nabis, against the Romans, 
xxxv. 12. Openly declare war, 33.; and seize Demetrius, 
34. Are defeated, together with Antiochus, at Thermopylae, 
by Acilius, xxxvi. 19. Sue for peace, 27. Obtain a truce, 
28. Renew hostilities, 29. Obtain peace, xxxviii. 1 1 . Their 
internal commotions, xli. 25. The parties reconciled, xlii. 5. 

C Afraniua SielliOj praetor, xxxix. 23. Deputed to Perseus, 
xliii. 18. 

Africa furnished with a strong army by Hannibal, xxi. 22. 
The consul, Servilius, is unsuccessful there, xxii. 31. It is 
ravaged by M. Valerius Messala, xxvii. 5. Scipio goes into 
Africa, xxix, 26, 27. See Sci/iio^ Hannibal, 

African wind, xxvi. 41. xxx. 24. 

Agathocieay King of Syracuse, went into Africa, xxviii. 43. 

Agcaifioiiay righuul heir to the crown of Lacedaemon, an exile, 
xxxiv. 26. 

Aglaafiideay a band of soldiers, xliv. 41. 

Agathymoy town in Sicily, filled with miscreants, xxvi. 40. 
xxvii. 12. 

Agrianay xxviii. 5. xxxiii. 18. xlii. 51. 

Agrigentumy xxiv. 35. xxv. 23. Is surrendered to the Romans, 
xxvi, 40, xxxvi. 2. 

Agrarian law, first proposed by Cassius, ii. 41. Disputes con- 
cerning it, iii. 1. iv. 48. vi. 11, &c. 

^^g^^t^My ^iiig of Alba. i. 3. 

Aiua hocutiuay v. 50. 

Aladandoy xxxiii. 2. xxxviii. 13. Alabandans inform the se- 
nate, that they had built a temple to the city of Rome as a 
deity, and instituted games in honour of it, xliii. 6. 

Alba Longay built by Ascanius, i. 3. Demolished, 29. 
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Jilbana wage war with the Romans, i. 1. 22, 23. Combat of 
the Horatii and Curiatii, ^4. Mettius punished, 28. Al- 
bans removed to Rome, 29. Their chiefs brought into the 
senate, 30. 

^Iba Silviusy fifth king of Alba, i. 3. 

jilboy a colony among the ^quans, x. 1. 

Alban lake, v. 15. 22. 

X. j1ldmiu» carries the vestal virgins in a waggon to Caere, 
.V. 40. 

M, ^Ibiniusy plebeian consular tribune, vi. 30. 

C. Mbiua Caientia^ a leader of the mutiny at Sucro, xxviii. 24. 
Put to death, 29. 

Albula^ old name of the Tiber, i. 3. 

McU^ Minerva so called, xlii. 51. 

Alexander^ JEtolian chief, xxxv. 34, 35. 

Alexander^ King of EpUrus, comes into Italy, viii. 3. Makes 
peace with the Romans, 17. His actions and death, 24. His 
wife sister to Alexander the Great. , 

Alexander the Great contemporary with the preceding, viii. 3. 
Compared with the Roman generals of that age, ix. 17. 20. 

Alexander^ son of Perseus, xlii. 52. 

Alexander of Bersea, xl. 24. 

Alexander^ ^tolian, a man of eloquence, xxxii. 33. 

Alexander of Megalopolis,, father-in-law of Amynander, pre- 
tends to be a descendant 'of Alexander the Great, and is led 
into hopes of the crown of Macedonia, xxxv. 48. 

Alexamenusj ^tolian, xxxv. 34, 35. 

Alexandria^ in Egypt, founded, viii. 24. Besieged by Antics 
chus, xliv. 19. Relieved by Roman ambassadors, xlv. 12. 

Alexandria^ in Troas, xxxv. 42. xxxvii. 35. 

Algidum mount, iii. 2 to 68. iv. 26. v. 3 1 . xxi. 62. xxvi. 9. 

Alifihera^ xxviii. 8. 

Allia river, v. 37. vi. 28. vii. 13. xxxviii. 17. 

L, Allienusy plebeian aedile, iii. 31. 

Allifa^ viii. 25. ix. 38. 

Alluciusy Celtiberian prince, receives his spouse from Scipio, 
xxvi. 50. 

Alofieconneausy xxxi. 16. 

Alorcus and Alcon mediate between Hannibal and the Sagun- 
tines, xxi. 12, 13. 

Alfiesy i. 1. First passed by the Gauls, v. 34. Crossed by 
Hannibal in fifteen days, xxi. 38. Impassable in winter, 
xxvii. 36. 

Altar^ greatest, dedicated to Hercules by Evander, i. 7. ix. 29. 

Amarynthisy Diana so called, at Eretria, xxxv. 38. 

Ambigaru8y King of the Celts, v. 34. 
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Jtmbtttsadorsj ought to be considered as inviolable, ii. 4. A^n- 
bassadors from enemies were admitted to audience in the 
temple of Uellona, xxx. 22. 

jfmbrticiay xxxii. 15. Besieged by M. Fulvius, xxxviii. 4. Sur- 
rendered, 9. 

Ambracian gulph, xxiii. 14. xliii. 21. 

Atnitemian lands, xxi. 6. The inhabitants promise soldiers to 
Scipio, xxviii. 45. 

Amfihilochia^ xxxviii. 7. 

jim/ihiiochusy worshipped at ^ropus, xxxviii. 5. 

Amfihifioliay xl. 24. 56, 57. xliv. 43. The inhabitants refuse to 
give refuge to Perseus, 45. 

AmfihiaaQy xxxvii. 5. 

Amuliu9 dethrones his brother Numitor, i. 3. Is slain, and 
Numitor restored, 5, 6. 

AmyclBBy xxxiv. 28. 

Amynandery King of Athamania, xxvii. 30. xxix. 12. Joins the 
Romans, and wastes Thessaly, xxxii. 14. Seizes Pellinaeum, 
xxxvi. 10. 

AmynttUy King of Macedonia, father of Philip, xxxviii. 34. xlv. 
9. 

Anagniaj xxvi. 23. xxvii. 4. xxix. 14. xliii. 13. xlv. 16. 

AnafiiLs river, xxiv. 36. 

Anconoj xli. 1. 

Ancilioj the sacred shields that fell from heaven, i. 20. v. 52. 

Sp, Anciusj Roman ambassador, slain by order of Tolumniujs, 
iv. 17. 

Ancusy King of Rome, his acts, i. 32, 33. Death, 35. 

Andranodorusy son-in-law of Hiero, King of Syracuse, and 
guardian of his son Hieronymus, xxiv. 4. Seizes the island 
and citadel, 21. Is made praetor, 23. Slain, 24. 

AndroclcBj Macedonian ambassador to the Acamanians, x^xiii. 
16. 

Androsy island, xxxi. 1 5. Taken by the Romans, and bestowed 
on Attalus, xxxi. 45. xxxii. 16. xxxvi. 20. 

Androatkenesy Macedonian commander of a garrison^in Corinth, 
obliges Quintius and Attalus to .raise the siege, xxxii. 23. 
Is defeated by the Achaeans, xxxiii. 14. Again, 15. 

X. AniciuBy praetor, xliv. 17. Is sent against Gentius, 30. 
His clemency and justice, 31. Recovers the Roman ambas- 
sadors seized by Gentius, 32. Returns victorious to Rome,' 
xlv. 34. Leads Gentius and his family in triumph, 43. 

X. AnniuBy praetor of the Latines, summoned to Ronie, viii. 3. 
Demands that one consul, and half the senate of Rome, may 
be chosen out of Latium, 5. 

AniOy river, i. 27. 36. iv. 17. vi. 42. xxx. 28. 

Anit^^i^^ x»v. 32. 
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jfnnalsot tlie magistrates, ix. 18. Ancient annals confused) 
ix. 15. Uncertain, 44, 45. x. 2* 17* Inconsistent, 30. 

Annals of Acilius, xxv. 39. 

T, jfnniusy commissioner of a colony, flies to Mutina from an 
insurrection of the Boians, xxi. 25. 

T. Annius^ LuacuSj xlii. 25. 

Anteaignanij xxii. 5. xxvii. 18. 

AntemnatianSy i. 9. 11. 

Antenor^ Trojan, i. 1 . . • 

Antenor^ admiral of Perseus's fleet, xliv. 28. xlv. 10. 

Antiansy make war on the Romans, vi. 6. Are conquered, 8. 
Renew hostilities, viii. 1 . Their ships are taken from them, 
with the prows of which the pulpit in the Forum is omap 
mented, 14. Hence called Rostrum. 

Anticyray island, taken by the Romans, and delivered to the 
iEtolians, xxvi. 26. xxviii. 28. 

AntigoniOy xliii. 23. 

Antigonusy son of Echecrates, xl. 54. Informs Philip, King of 
Macedonia, of the crimes of Perseus against Demetrius, 55. 
Destined to the throne by Philip, 56. Slain by Perseus, 58. 

AntimachuBy Macedonian commander of the holy brigade, xlii. 
46. 

Antinousy xlv. 26. 

AntiochiOy xxxv. 13. xxxviii. 13. xli. 20. xlii. 18. 

Antiochuf^ King of Syria, in league with Philip of Macedonia, 
xxxi. 14. Endeavours to make himself master of all Asia, 
xxxiii. 38. Is solicited by the iEtolians to join in alliance 
against the Romans, xxxv. 12. A conference between his 
minister and ambassaidors from Rome, xxxv. 16. He passes 
over to Europe, 43. Makes a vain attempt on Chalcis, 46. 
Gains possession of it, 51. Solicits the states of Greece, 
xxxvi. 5. Rejects the advice of Hannibal, 8. At the ap- 
proach of the Romans, raises the siege of Larissa, 10. Mar- 
ries at Chalcis, 11. Is defeated at Thermopylae, 18, 19. ; and 
driven out of Greece, 21. Instigated by Hannibal, he pre- 
pares to renew the war, 41. Proposes a treaty of peace, 
which is rejected by u£|;|[iilius, xxxvii. 19. His fleet is de- 
feated by the Rhodians, 23, 24. Again by the Romans, 30. 
He makes overtures for peace, and sends back the son of Sci- 
pio Africanus, who was a prisoner in his hands, 34. The 
treaty is broken off*, and his offers to Scipio rejected, 35, 
36. He is finally defeated by Scipio, 43. Terms of peace 
granted to him, 45. His proceedings in Egypt, xlv. 1 1 . 

Antiftatevy ambassador from Antiochus, xxxvii. 55. Governor 
of Asia, xxxviii. 16. 

C. AntUtius Labeoy xlv. 17. 



•. 
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L. AntUtiuBy plebeian tribune, it. 42. Plebeian consular tri- 
bune, vi. 30. 

M. Anti9tiu8j xxi. 63. 

Sex, Antiatiusj xxvii. 36. 

Antium^ ii. 33. Surrendered to the Romans, 65. A colony 
settled there, iii. 1. A new colony, viii. 14. 

M. Antoniusy master of horse, viii. 17. 

Q, Antonius Merenda^ consular tribune, iv 42. 

T, Antonius Merendoj made a decemvir by Appius, iii. 35. 

Anxuvj afterwards Tarracina, taken by the Romans, iv. 59. 
Surprised by the Volscians, v. 8. Recovered, 13. A colony 
sent thither, viii. 21. 

AouB^ river, xxxii, 5. 10. xxxvi. 17. 

Afiameaj so called from Apamea, sister of King Seleucus, for« 
merly Celenae, xxxv. 15. xxxviii. 13. 

Afiennine mount, v. 33. Hannibal attempts to pass over it, 
xxi. 58. 

AfierantiOy xxxvi. 34. xxxviii. 3. xliii. 22. 

Apollo FythiiUy consulted, i. 56. v. 15. A tenth of the spoil 
offered to him, 23. A golden vase sent to Delphi, 25. See 
iv. 25. V. 13. 15. vii. 'iO. xxiii. 11. xxv. 12; xxix. 10, &c. 

Afiollo'a promontory, xxx. 24. 

Afiollinarian games, their origin, xxv. 12. Vowed perpetual, 
xxvii. 23. xxx. 38. 

Afiollinarian circus, iii. 63. 

AfiollodoruBj xxxv. 50. 

A/iollonia attacked by Philip, xxi v. 40. xxvi. 25. xxix. 12. 

A/iolloniusy commander of the Syrian fleet, xxxvii. 23. 

Ap/iaritor8j i. 40. iii. 38. 

A/ifieal to the people established by law,ii. 8.* iii. 55. x. 9. Not 
allowed from a dictator, ii. 18. 29. Nor from the decemvirs, 
iii. 22. Nor at a greater distance from tl\e city than one 
mile, iii. 20. Submitted to by a dictator, ii. 18. 29. 

Apfiian road made, ix. 29. xxii. 15. xxvi. 8. 

L, A/ifiuleiuBy plebeian tribune, prosecutes Camillus, y.f32. 

C. Afiftuleius SatuminuBy commissioner of a colony, xlv. 1 3. 44. 

Q. AfifiuleiuBy consul, x. 6. 

C. AfironiuBy plebeian tribune, iii. 54. 

AfiBiLB river, xxxi. 27. 

Afiuliay vi. 42. vii. 26. ix. 2. 12, &c. 

Afiulians form an alliance with the Romans, viii. 25. Revolt 
to the Carthaginians, xxii. 61. 

L. AfifiuBtiuBy xxiii. 38. 

L. AfifiuBtiuBy Fulloy plebeian aedile, xxxi. 4. 

T, AfifiuatiuBy ravages Macedonia, xxxi. 27. 

Aquileia^ xxix. 22. 55. 

AguillHj brothers, conspire against the commonwealth, ii. 4. 
vol.. VI.— fB] 
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C Aijuilliuity con^ly subdues the Hernicians, u. 40. 

L, AquilHue CorvuSj consular tribune, vi. 4. 

L. AquUliu9 Gallua^ praetor, xli. 14. 

Aquilonia^ x. 38. Taken by the Romans, 41. Plundered and 
burned, 44. 

Aquinean territory, xxvi. 9. 

Aquitanioy xxi. 23. 

Arabian archers, xxxvii. 4. 
■ deserts, xlv. 12. 

Arar river, xxi. 31. 

AratiUj chief of the Achxans, xxvU. 3i.' 

Arbacalay xxi. 5. 

Arcadia^ i. 5. 

Archidamuty ^tolian general, xxxii. 4. xxxv« 48. zUv. 43. 

Archimedes^ the famous mathematican, baffles the attacks of the 
Romans on Syracuse, xxiv. 34. Is slain, xxv. 31. 

Ardeay besieged by Tarquinius Superbus, i. 57. In a dispute 
between the Ardeans and Aricians, the Romans make a scan- 
dalous decision, iii. 71, 72. The Ardeans revolt, iv. 1. The 
alliance is renewed with them, 7. A colony led to Ardea, 
1 1 . The Ardeans, under the command of CamilluB, attack 
the Gauls, v. 43. 

Ardonea^ xxiv. 20. 

C and L, Arenniusy plebeian tribunes, xxvii. 6. 

L. Arenniusy prefect or general of the allies, xxvii. 26, 27. 

Arethuaay fountain, xxv. 30. 

Argeiy places appointed for the performance of sacrifices, i. 21. 

Argiietuniy hill, adjacent to Rome, i. 19. 

Argitheay xxxviii. 2. 

Argosy xxxiv. 25. • Betrayed to Philip, and given in trust to 
Nabis, xxxii. 38. Robbed by him and his wife, 40. A fruit- 
less attempt to deliver it, xxxiv. 25. It is taken by the Ro- 
mans, and given up to the Achseans, xxxiv. 41. 

Argoa of Amphilochia, xxxviii. 10» 

Ariarathes^ King of Cappadocia, assists Antiochus, xxxvii. 40. 
Is fined', and admitted into alliance by the Romans, xxxviU. 
39. Sends his son to Rome to be educated, xlii. 19. 

Aricecy i. 50. ii. 14. 26. 

Ariminumy xxi. 51. xxiv. 44. As a province, xxviii. 38. 

Ari8t(tnti8y Achsean praetor, xxxii. 19, 20. 

AristOy actor of tragedies, xxiv. 24. 

AristOy Tyrian, sent, by Hannibal, to Carthage, xxxiv. 61. 

Aristodemusy tyrant of Cu^nae, detains the Roman ships to 
gratify Tarquinius, ii, 34. 

Ariatomachusy leader of the populace at Croto, betrays the city 
to Hannibal, xxiv. 2, 3. 

AriatotelcBy officer in the army of Antiochus, xxxvi. 21. 

Armes^ Carthaginian commander at new Carthage, xxvi. 49. 
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yirmUuatrum^ a fefttival, and a place so ealkdy zxvii. 3T. 
jlrmyy Roman, and all its parts, described, with the arms and 

the method of marshallilig^ and fighting, viii. 8. Compared 

with the Macedonian, ix. 19. 
Amusy river, its overflowing very much obstructs Hannibal's 

march, xxii. 2, 3. 
Arfiij xxii. 9. 13. xxiv. 3. xxv. 15. Is taken by Q. Fabius, con- 
sul, xxiv. 46, 47. 
Arfiinum^ taken from the Samnites, he. 44. 
Arretiana, mediate a revolt, but are kept in aive by MarceMus, 

xxvii. 21. Are compelled to give hostages, 24. Promise 

supplies to Scipio, xxviii. 45. 
Araian wood, ii. 7. 

Artetarusy Illyrian, killed by order of Philtp, xlii. 1 3. 
Ariattu river, xliii. 19. 
Arvemians^ v. 34. Join Hannibal, xxvii. 39. 
Arunsy son of Tarquinius. ii. 6. 
Arum J son of Porsena, ii. 14. 
Aruna^ Chisian, advises the Gauls to besiege CInsium, and act^ 

as their guide, v. 33. 
Aruafiicea brought from Etruria, xxvii. 37. 
AaeaniuMy son of ^neas, builds Alba Longa!, I. 3. 
AaclefiiodoruMy Gallic general, xlii. 51. 
Aacaiumy xxxii. 29. 
Aanauaj mount, xxxii. 5.^ 
Aaofiua^ river, xxxvi. 29. 
A^aemSfy of the centuries elects consuls, i. 60. Consular tA- 

bunes, v. 52. Praetors, x. 22. Passes the laws of the twtlve 

tables, iii. 34. And others, tries persons accused of treason, 

vi. 20. Declares war, xxxi. 6, 7. 
Aaaemhly of the tribunes elects plebeian magistrates, ii. 56, 67. 

Excludes patricians, 60. Its orders bind all ranks, iii. 55. 

viu. 12. 
Aaaembiy of the curias determines Q9k military affairs, v. 52. 

ix. 38. 
Aatafia besieged, xxviiL 22. The inhabitants set fire to the city, 

and put themselves to death, 23. 
Aayluffiy sanctuary opened by Romulus, i. 8. 
AtaiantCj island, xxfxv. 37, 38. 
Atella sides vnth the Carthaginians, xxii. 61. Surrenders to 

the Romans, xxvi. 16. The inhabitants are removed to Ca- 

latia, xxvii. 3. 
Atelian farces, vii. 2. • 

A. Ateriuaj consul, iii. 31. Plebeian tribune, 65. 
Athamanianaj xxix. 12. xxxii. 14. xxxvi. 14. xxxviii. 1. 
AthanagiOy xxi. 61. 
Athenay ambassadors sent thither from Rome to collect laws^ 

iii. 31. It is saved from being surprised, by Philip, by the 
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expedition of a courier, xxxi. 24. 26. It is visited by P. 
iEmilius, xlv. 27. . 

Athenians send ambassadors to compromise disputes between 
Philip and the JEltolians, xxvii. 30. Implore the protection 
of Rome against Philip, xxxi. 5. Origin of their war 'with 
Philip, 14. Their extravagant compliments to Attalus, 15. 
Their complaints in the iEtoIian council, 30. Decrees agunst 
Philip, 44. They intercede with Scipio in favour of the JBto- 
lians, xxxvii. 6. Their character, xlv. 23. V 

Atheneutn^ fort, xxxviii 1. xxxix. 25. 

Atheneu9^ brother of King Eumenes, xxxviii. 12. 

Athenagorasy one of Philip's generals, xxxi. 34, 35. 

Atho9y mount, xliv. 1 1 . xlv. 30. 

C. Atiliusj praetor, brings succour to L. Manlius, xxi. 36* Stands 
for the consulship, xxii. 35. Dedicates the temple of Con- 
cord, xxiii. 21. 

L. AeilittSj consular tribune, v. 13. 

X. AtiliuSy one of the first consular tribunes, iv. 7. . 

L Afiliusy plebeian tribune, ix. 30. 

M, Atilius Begulusj consul, marches against the Sidicinians, 
viii. 16. 

M, Atiiiue Reguiusy consul, x« 32. Defeated by the SamniteSi 
35. Defeats them, 36. 

JL, Atiliusy quaestor, slain at Cannae, xxii. 49. 

L* AtiliuBy- goy^moT of Locri, xxiv. 1. 

M. Atiliua Regulusy a second time consul, xxii. 25. Conducts 
the war, according to the advice of Fabius, xxiiL 21.. Cenh. 
sor,xxiv. 11. Abdicates, 43. 

M. AtiliuMy praetor, xxiv. 43. Clears the city of foreign religious 
rites, XXV. 1 Ambassador to Ptolemy, xxvii. 4. 

C. AtiliuM Serranusy praetor, xxi. 62. Pontiff, xxii. 35. Curuk 
aedile, xxxiv. 5. 

C. AtiniuB Labeoy praetor, xxxvi, 45. 

C. Atiniu8y military tribune, throws the standard among the 
enemy, xxxiv. 46. 

Atintamay xxvii. 30. xxix. 12. xlv. 30. 

C. Atruia Umbevy leader of a mutiny at Sucro, beheaded, xxviii. 
24. 29. 

Attalusy King of Asia, xxvi. 24. Winters at .£gina, xxvii. 30. 
33. Takes Opus, where henarrowly escapes being surprised 
by Philip, and returns to Asia, xxviii. 7. He escorts the Ro- 
man ambassadors to Pessinus, and gives them the sacred stone 
Cybele, xxix. 11. Comes again to Piraeus, xxxi. 14. Ex- 
horts the ^tolians to join in the war against Philip, 1 5. His 
ambassadors solicit aid from the Romans against Antiochus, 
xxxii. 8. His death, xxxiii. 21. 

Attalusy brother of Eumenes, comes to Rome, xxxv. 23. Again, 
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with congratulations on the victory over Antiochus, xlv. 19. 
His honourable conduct towards his brother, 20. 

y^tiiue Tulliu9^ Volscian general, ii. 35. Entertains Coriolanus^ 
inflames his countrymen against the Romans, 38. Is joined 
in command with Corioianus, 39. The JEquans refuse to act 
under his command, 40. 

Aty9^ King of Alba, i. 3. 

jIventinuBj King of Alba, i. 3. 

jfventiney mount, i. 6. Added to the city and given to the La- 
tines, 33. Seized by the seceding populace, iii. 50. 

jfvemusy lake, xxiv. 13. 

jfufidu^y river, xxii. 44. 

Augustus Cspsar shut the temple of Janus, i. 19. Built and re- 
paired many temples, iv. 20. Finally subdued Spain, 
xxviii. 12. 

Augurs^ their college formed by Numa, iv. 4. At first, three in 
number, x. 6. Five plebeians added, 9. Ceremonies at tak- 
ing auguries, i. 16. 

AuiiSy XXXV. 37. 51. xlv. 27. 

Q. Aulius Cenetanusy consul, viii. 37. A second time, ix. 15. 
Master of horse, he kills the Samnite general, and is himself 
slain, 22. 

C. Aurelius Cotta^ praetor, xxx 26. 

C Aurelius Scaurus^ prastor, xxxix. 6. 

C. Aurelius J consul, kxxL 12. 

X. Aurelius Cotta^ military tribune, xl. 37, 28. 

M. Aurelius Cotta^ plebeian aedile, xxiiL 30. Governor of Pu- 
teoli, XXV. 22. Commissioner of sacrifices, xxix. 38. Ambas- 
sador t6 Philip, xxx. 26. 

AurinkSj or OringiSy city in Spain, xxiv. 42. 

Aurunca Suessa^ viii. 15. A colony settled there, ix. 28. 

Auruncians make war on the Romans, ii. 16, 17. 26. Surrender 
themselves, viii, 15. 

C. Aurunculeiusy praetor, xxvii. 6. Military tribune, 4 1 . 

Z. Aurunculeiusy praetor, xxxvi. 45. 

Ausetaniansy subdued by Hannibal, xxi. 23. Roused to insur- 
rection against the Romans, by Indibilis, xxix. 2. Are con- 
quered, 3 

Ausonians defeated by the Romans, viii. 16. Exterminated, 
ix 25 

Aus/iices attended to on all occasions, L 36. vi. 41. Confined 
to the patricians, iv. 6. 41. Neglected, xxL 63. Falsely re- 
ported. X. 40 

Axesy never, after Publicola, carried before' the magistrates in 
the city, xxlv. 9. 
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Babylon^ xxs:viii. 17. 

BaccheBy or Bacchanahj xxxix. 9. Extirpated, IT. 

Bardiusy Campaiiiaiiy challenges Crispimifi^ and fliea^ xxv. 10. 

Cn, Bxbiut Tam/ihiiusy plebeian tribune, brings an action against 
the censors, xxix. 37. Placed at the head of an army in Gaul, 
he it defeated witii great slaughter, xxxii. 7. 

M, Babiu9y ambassador from Scipio to Carthage, xxx. 35. 
Praetor, xxxv. 10. Wages war with Philip, xxxvi. 10. 

M. Baebius Tamfihilusy consMlyXl 18. 

Q. Bmbiu9 TamtihUuMy ambassador to Hannibal, xxi. 6. To 
Carthage, 18. 

Q. Baebius Herenniusy plebeian tribune, inveighs against the se- 
nate, and the augurs, xxii. 34. 

Q. BxbiuM Sulcay ambassador to Ptolemy, xUL 6. 

Jt. Bxculoniu8y standard-bearer, throws the standard into the 
enemy's camp, and is the first that enters, xH. 4. 

jBafcu/a, xxvii. 18. xxviii. 13. 

Bxticuy xxviii. 2. 

Baetia river, xxviii. 22. 

Balearic isles, xxii. 23. xxiii. 4. xxviii. 37. 

— ^ slingers, xxi. 21. 55. xxii, 37. xxviii. 37. 

BallUtay mount, xxxix. 2. xli. 18. 

Bantiu9 of Nola, inclined to favour Hannibal, is engaged by 
the kindness of Marcellus, xxiii. 1 5. 

Bar boat hencMy mount, xxxv. 27. 

Barcine family, xxiii. 13. xxviii. 12. 41. 

— ^— faction, xxi. 2. 9. 

Barley given, instead of wheat, to cohorts that lost their stand- 
ards, xxvii 13. 

BargylisBy xxxii. 33. xxxiii. 35. 

Bastarniansy xl 5 57. 

Beardy not shaved by the ancient Romans, v. 4. Afterwards 
suffered to g^w long in time of mourning, vi. 16. 

Bellonay viii 9. Victorious, x. 19. 

Bellovesusy nephew of Ambigarus, King of the Cehs, leads a 
body of them into Italy, v 34. 

Beneventunty formerly Maleventuniy ix. 27. xxii. 13. xxv. 17. 
xxvii. 10. 

Beraa surrendered to the Romans, xliv. 45. xlv. 29. 

Biaaltiansy xliv. 45 

BythrniOy xxvii. 30. xxix. 12. xxxiii 30. 

Biturigea Gauhy v. 34 

Blaaiua surrenders Salapia to Marcellus, xxvi. 38. 
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BioMiij two brothers in Capua, detected in a conspiracy ag;ainat 
the Romans, xxvii. 3. • 

Bocchaty King of Mauritania, xxix. 30. 

Bocchar^ an officer sent by Sypbax against Maaini^sa, xxix. 32. 

B^otia^ xxvii. 30. xxviii. 8. xxix. 12. xxxiii. 14. Joins the Ro- 
mans against Perseus, xlii. 44. 

B^ian GauUy xxxii, 29, 30. Submit to the Romans, 31. De* 
feat the Romans, xxxiii. 36. Surrender to the consul Do- 
mitius, XXXV. 40. 

Bomilcary Carthaginian admiral, sails to Liocri, xxiii. 41. To 
Syracuse, xxiv. 36. See xxv. 25. 27. 

^onont'o, colony, xxxvii. ^7, Depopulated by Liguriana, xxxak. 
2. 

BookMy linen, deposited in the temple of Moneta, ir. 20. 

Books of the magistrates, iv. 7. 20. 
m , Sibylline, inspected, iii. 10, kc. 

Bo9tar^ Carthaginian "governor of JSaguntum, xxii. 22. Am- 
bassador to Philip, xxiii. 34. 

BovianuniybL, 28. Taken by the Romans, 31. Taken from 
the Samnites, x. 12. 43. 

BoviliXy X. 47. 

Brachyllaay Boeotarch, or chief magistrate of Boeotia, xxxiii. 
27. XXXV. 47. 

Brennu9j leader of the Gauls, defeats the Romans at the Allia, 
V. 38. His insolence when weighing the ransom of the ca- 
pital, 48. 

Bridge^ Sublician, built, i. 33. ii. 10. 

Bridges broken down to retard Hannibal's march, xxvi. 9. 

BrixiOj Cenoraanian Gauls settle in that quarter, v. 35. 

Brundusiuniy promontory, x. 2. 
■ '■ ■' harbour, xxiii. 33. The inhabitants commended 

by the Romans, xxvii. 10. 

Bruttian states revolt to the Carthaginians, xxii. 6U Proceed- 
ings of the Carthaginians in Bruttium, xxiv. 1. Bruttians 
take Croto, 2. See xxv. 1. xxvi. 12. xxvii. 41. 

Brutulus Fafiiusy who had advised the Samnites to break the 
truce with the Romans, avoids, by a voluntary death, being 
sent prisoner to Rome, viii. 39. 

Buaa^ Apulian woman, entertains at Canusium the remains of 
the defeated Roman army, xxii. 52. 

Buxenfumy colony, xxxii. 29. 

Byzantiuniy xxxii. 33. Seized by Gauls, xxxviii. 16. 



Cacua slain by Hercules, i. 7. 

X. Cmcilius Metellusy after the battle of Cannae, proposes to 
abandon Italy, xxii. 53. Is disgraced by the censors, xxiv. 1 8. 
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I 

3/. Cseciliue Metcllua^ plebeian xdile, xxvii. 36. Prxtor, xxviii. 

10. AmbassfUdor to Attalus, xxix. 1 1. 
Q. Cxcilius^ plebeian tribune, iv. 16. 

Q, Cseciliw Afetelluay pontifT, xxiii. 21. Plebeian sdile, xzvii. 
21. Master of horse, xxviii. 10. Consul and dictator, 
xxix. 11. 

Cmdiciu9j centurion, at the head of some Roman fugitives at 
Veil, routs 'the Etrurians, v. 45. 46. 

CeediciuB^ lieutenant-general, x. 40. 

CeninenMians defeated, i. 10. 

C»re entertains^ the Roman priests and vestals, v. 40. An alli- 
ance of hospitality is formed with the inhabitants, and after- 
wards war declared against them, vii. 19. Peace is granted 
to them, 20. They assist Scipio in iitdng out a fleet, 
xxviii. 45. 

Csenomaniansy the only Gallic tribe that did not revolt to Ha- 
nibal, xxi. 55. They join Hamilcar, xxSlI. 10. Are stripped 
of their arms, by M. Furius, who is ordered to restore d^em, 
and quit the country, xxxix. 3. 

Cseao, See Duilius^ Fabitu^ Quintiua, 

Calabria^ xxiii. 34. 

CalatiUy ix. 2. 28. Taken by the Samnites, 43. Joins the Car- 
thaginians, xxii. 61. xxiii. 14. Surrenders to the Romans, 
xxvi. 16. xxvii. 3. 

Pacuviue Calavius acquires an ascendancy over the senate and 
people of Campania, xxiii. 2, 3. Hinders his son Perolla from 
killing Hannibal, 9. 

Calavii charged with setting fire to Rome, xxvi. 27. 

Cajetay xl. 2. 

Calendar published by Flavins, ix. 46. 

Calea taken by the Romans, and a colony established, viii. 16« 
xxii. 15. xxiii. 31. xxiv. 45. xxvi. 9. 16. xxvii. 9. xxix. 15. 

Callicratcsy Achaean, xli. 23. xlv. 31. 

Cailifse, viii. 25. 

Callicula^ mount, xxii. 15. 16. 

Callidromizsy a summit of mount CEta, xxxvi. 16, 17, 18. 

Cator^ river, xxiv. 14. xxv. 17. 

C. Cai/iurniusj xxii. 61. 

C. Caifiurnius PisOy praetor, xxv. 41. Again, xxvi. 10. 15. 21. 
Governor of Capua, xxvii. 6. Triumphs over the Lusitanians^ 
xxxix. 42. Consul, xl. 37. 

L, Cal/iurniusj ambassador to the Achaeans, xxxii. 19. 

Camertiansy in Umbria, xxviii. 45. 

Camfianiay II. 52. 

Camfianiana and Sidicinians overpowered by the Samnites, vii. 
29. Implore aid from the Romans, and are refused, xxx. 
31. Surrender themselves as subjects to the Romans, viii. 1 K 
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Are deprived of a part of their lands, and made citizens of 
Rome without right of suffrage, 14. Misconduct of their 
senate and populace, xxiii. 24. They suffocate the Roman 
soldiers, and invite Hannibal, xxv. 15. Are besieged by the 
Romans, xxvi. 4. At the instigation of Vibius Virius, twenty- 
seven senators poison themselves, 1 4. Punishment of their 
senate, 15, 16. A conspiracy of the Campanians discovered, 
xxvii. 3. A part of their lands sold, xxviii. 46. 

Canastrum^ promontory at Cassandrea, xxxi. 45. xliv. 41. 

C CaniniiM BebiluSj praetor, xlii. 28. xliii. II.OlIv. 42. 

Canna, river, XXV. 12. 

Cdnnx^ town, xxii. 43. Battle, 47, Sec. Roman troops en- 
gageid there banished to Sicily, xxiii. 3 1 . .They beseech Mar- 
cellus to employ them, xxv. 6. The senate inexorable to- 
wards them, 7. The knights who fled thence disgraced, 
xxvii. U. 

Cantherium inf^a^ xxiii. 47. 

C Canuleiu9j plebeian tribune, procures a repeal of the law, 
which prohibited the intermarriage of plebeians with patri- 
cians, iv. 6. 

M. Canuleiusj plebeian tribune, iv. 44. 

X*. Canuleiue Dives j prsetor, xlii. 28. 

Canutium affords shelter to the Roman fugitives from Cannx, 
xxii. 50. 52. 

Capenuj town, xxii. 1 . 

■ gates, i. 26. vii. 23. x. 23. xxiii. 32. xxv. 40. xxvi. 10. 

Ca/ienatian war, v. 8. 

CafietiiSy King of Alba, i. 3. 

Ca/iUoi vowed by Tarquinius Priscus, i. 38. Built by Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, 55. Is seized by Herdonius, a Sabine, with 
slaves and exiles, iii. 15. Recovered, 18. Besieged by the 
Gauls, V. 43. Saved by geese, 47. The siege raised, 49. 
The lower part built with hewn stone, vi. 4. 

Cafiitoiine hill^ i. 10. Given to the Sabines for their residence, 33. 

Oa/0a{/orux, xxxvii. 21. 40. 

Cafirae marshy i. 16. 

Cafiuoy formerly Vultumum, iv. 37. Remarkable for luxury, 
vii. 38. Pi*aefects appointed by the Romans to govern it, ix. 
20. Hannibal spends the winter there, xxiii. 18. It is be- 
sieged by the Romans, xxv. 20. 22. xxvi. 1. 4. Taken 14. 

Cafiusoy son of CEsalces, King of Numidia, succeeds his father, 
and is slain, xxix. 29. 

Cafiysy King of Alba, i. 3. 

Cafiysy who gave name to Capua, xiv. 37. 

Caralesy xxiii. 40. xxx. 39. 

Caranusy first King of Macedonia, xlv. 9* 

Cariay xxxiii. 19. 27. 
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Carinae^ part of Rome, xxvi. 10. 

Carmcnta^ prophetess, i. 7. 

Carmental gatCy ii. 49. 

Carmentisy a craggy hill, v. 47, 

Camutiansy v. 34. 

Caraeoliy colony, x. 3. 13. Refuses its proportion of troops, 
xxvii. 9.xxix. 15. xlv. 42. 

Carteia taken by Hannibal, xxi. 5. 

CarteiOy a seaport on the Atlantic Ocean, xxriii. 30. 

Carthaginians send an army into Sicily, iv. 29. Their treaty 
with the Romans, vii. 27. Renewed, ix. 43. They besiege 
Sag^ntum, xxi. 6. And take it, 14. War is declared by 
Rome, 18. The Carthaginians are finally vanquished by 
Scipio, and compelled to submit to his terms of peace, xxx. 
35. 37. See Hannibal^ MagOy Hasdrubal, The Carthagi- 
nians send to Rome the first payment of the tribute, and 
receive some of their hostages, xxxii. 2. Offer ships and 
com to the Romans, xxxvi. 4. Dispute with Masinissa, xl. 
17. Send ambassadors to Rome, with complaints against 
him,xlii. 23. 

CarthagCy JV>w, described, attacked by Scipio, xxvi. 42. Taken, 
with immense booty, and the hostages of all the Spanish 
states, 46. 50. 

Carthaloy Carthaginian general, conducts the prisoners to Rome, 
and is ordered to quit Italy, xxii. 58. 

C Carviliua Sfioletinusy capitulates with Perseus for the garrison 
of Uscana, xliii. 18. ^ 

L, Carviliusj plebeian tribune, xxv. 3. 

S/i. CarvilitLSy curule aedile, x. 9. 

Sfi, Carviliusy advises to choose half the senate out of the La- 
tines, xxiii. 22. Dies augur, xxvi. 23. 

S/i, Carviliusy consul, takes Amitemum, and other towns in 
Samnium,xxxix. 44. 

CarystziSy city in Greece, xxxi. 45. xxxii. 16/ 

Caryatusy in Liguria, xlii. 7. 

CarystianBy Grecian, harassed by descents of the Romans and 
Rhodians, xxxi. 45. xxxii. 16. Send succour to Chalcis, 
XXXV. 38. 

Caseandreay xxviii. 8. xliii. 23. Obliges the Romans to retire,- 
xliv. 11, 12. 

Casilinuniy xxii. 15. Its remarkable siege, xxiii. 17. 20. It is 
recovered by the Romans, xxiv. 19. 

Casinumy colony, ix. 28. xxii. 13. xxvi. 9. 

Caasander betrays Maronea to Philip, and is poisoned by his 
order, xxxix. 34. 

C. Cassias LonginuSy consul, xlii. 28. 

Sji, Cassiusj consul, takes Pometia, and triumphs, ii. 17. Is the 
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first master of horse, 18. A second time consul, 33. A 
third time ; he first proposes an agrarian law, is found guilty 
of treason, and executed, 41. 

Castor f a temple vowed to him, ii. 20. viiL 1 1. 

CastuiOy a strong city in Spain, joins the Romans, xxiv. 41. 
Re-unites with the Carthaginians, xxviiL 19. Surrenders to 
Scipio, 20. 

Catanoy xxvii. 8. 

CatafiultsBj engines, xxi. 11. xxvi. 47. 

Q. CassiuMy plebeian aedile, xxvii. 6. Carries an offering to 
Delphi, xxviii. 45. 

Caudiuniy and the Caudine forks, ix. 2. 5. 10. 27. 

Cauionia besieged by order of Fabius, xxvii. 12. Relieved by 
Hannibal, 15. 

Caunua^ mount, xl. 50. 

0/^rf« instituted by Romulus, i. 15. Their tribune, Brutus, 59. 

Celts, V. 34. 

CeltiberiOy xxviii. 1 . 

Celtiberian mountains, xxi. 43. 

Celtiberiana shake off the yoke of the Carthaginians, xxii. ^1. 
Are engaged by the Roman generals, on the same terms that 
they had stipulated with the Carthaginians, xxiv. 49. They^ 
desert Scipio, xxv. 93. Are subdued by M. Silanus, xxviii. 
2. They attack Fulvius Flaccus, praetor, xl. 30. Are de- 
feated, 32. Are finally subdued, xli. 26. 

CenchreXj port of Corinth, xxviii. 8. xxxii. 17. 

Cenomanian Gauls settle in Italy, v. 35. Are attached to th^ 
Romans, xxi. 55. Join the Ligurians, xxxL 10. Are de- 
feated by Cn. Cornelius, xxxix. 3. 

Censors created, iv. 8. First plebeian, vii. 22. A censor dis- ^ 
graced by his colleague, xxix. 37. Term of the ofiice redu- . 
ced from five years to one year and a half, iv. 24. ix. 33. 

Census, general survey, instituted, i. 42, 43. 

Centuries of knights, three chosen by Romulus, i. 13. Their 
numbers doubled by Servius Tullius, 42. The people divided 
into centuries by the same, 42. Prerogative century, v. 18. 
x. 22. xxiv. 7. xxvi. 22. 

Centurion, chief, or first, primipilus, vii. 41. viii. 8. 

C. CenteniuM, propraetor, xxii, 8. 

M, Centenius, remarkable centurion, xxv. 19. 

Cefihallenia, xxxvi. 11. xxxvii. 13. xxxix. 5. 

Ce/ihalus, Epirote general, xliii. 18. xlv. 26. 

Cercina, island, xxii. 31. xxxiii. 48. 

Ceres, ii. 41. Her temple, iii. 55. Her mysteries, xxxi. 47. 
Games, xxx. 39. 

Vettttation of business proclaimed, iii. 3. 27. iv. 26. 31. vi. 2. 7. 
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vii. 6. 28. To continue eighteen days, x. 21. A voluntary 

cessation, ix. 7. 
Chaivy cunile, i. 8. ii. 54. vii. 1 . x. 7. One sent to king Syphax, 

xxvii. 4. 
Chxroneoy xxxv. 46. xliL 43. 
Chalcedony xxxv. 46. 
ChalcUy in Euboea, whence the people of Cumae derive their 

origin, viii. 22. Garrisoned by Philip, xxvii. 30, Attempt- 
ed by the Romans, xxviii. 6. Surrendered to Antiochus, 

xxxv. 5 1 . xliii. 7. 
ChaoniUy xxxii. 5. xliii. 23. 

CAan7au« surrenders Palaepolis to the Romans, viii. 25. 
CheraoneBUSy xxxi. 16. 
Chiosy island, xxxvii. 14. 27. 
Cibiroy xxxviii. 14. xlv. 25. 
C. Cicereiusy praetor, xli. 28. xlii. 2 1 . xlv. 1 5. 
Ciliciay xxxiii. 19. xxxv. 13. xxxviii. 19. 
Ciminian forest penetrated by a Roman army, ix. 36, 37. 
Cinciusy an ancient historian, commended, vii. 3. 
L, Cinciua Alimentua taken by Hannibal, xxi. 38. Praetor, 

xxvi. 23. xxvii. 7. 
A/. Cinciua AlimentuMy plebeian tribune, sent to Scipio, xxix. 20. 
CircCy i. 49. 

Circeiiy colony, i. 56. ii. 39. xxvii. 9. xxix. 1 5. 
Circusy principal, built by Tarquinius Priscus. i. 35. Goals 

first placed in it, viii. 20. 
Circusy Apollinarian, iii. 63. Overflowed, xxx. 38. 
— , Flaminian, iii. 54. The altar of Neptune therein, xxviii. 

11. 
CirtQy capital of Cyphax, surrenders to Masinissa, xxx. 12. On 

whom Scipio bestows it, 44. 
Cithserony mount, xxxi. 26. 
Citiunty city, xlii. 51. Mount, xliii. 21. 
Civil law published by Flavins, ix. 46. 
Clamfietia taken by the Romans, xxix. 38. xxx. 19. 
Classes of the people, i. 43. iv. 4. 

Clastidium betrayed to the Carthaginians, xxi. 48. xxix, 1 1. 
Claudia Quintay Roman matron, receives the Idaean mother, 

xxix. 14. 
Claudian family always zealous champions for the patricians, 

vi. 41. And opposers of the plebeians, ix. 34. 

tribe, ii. 16. 

— camp, xxiii. 31. 39. 48. xxv. 22. 

Claudiusy historian, viii. 19. ix. 5. Translated the annak of 

Acilius, xxv. 39. 
Claudius Melius encounters Jubellius Taurea, a Campanian^ 

xxiii. 46, 47. 
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Afifiius Ciau'diuBy formerly Atta Clausns, removes from RegtU 
lum to Rome« with a large number of clients, who are ad- 
mitted citizens, and is made a senator^ ii. 16. Consul, 31. 

A/tfiius Claudius^ son of Appius, ii. 56. Is sent against the 
Volscians, and his army, through dislike to him, fly before 
the enemy, 59. 

Afifiiu^ Claudiusy decemvir, iii. 33. His ambition, 35. Vio* 
lence, 36. Lust, 44. He abdicates the decemvirate, 54. 
And puts himself to death in prison, 58. 

Afipiua Ciaudiusy son of the preceding military tribune, iv. 54. 

Afifiius Claudius J grandson of the decemvir, opposes the ad- 
mission of plebeians to the consulship, vi. 40. Is made dic- 
tator, vii. 6. Dies consul, 25. 

Afi/iiu* Claudiusy in the office of censor, makes the famous road, 
and aquseduct ; through his advice, the Potitian family com- 
mit the charge of the rites of Hercules to public slaves^ and 
becomes extinct^ ix. 29. He is made consul, 42. Interrex, 
X. 11. Consul a second time, 15. Prsetor, 22. His pro- 
ceedings against the Samnites, 3 1 . 

Afifiius Claudius^ consul, first makes war against Carthage, 
xxxi. 1. 

Afifiiu9 Claudius^ military tribune, x^i. 53. Praetor, xxiii. 24. 
Commands in Sicily, 30. Consul, xxv. 3. Is wounded at 
the siege of Capua, xxvi. 1. 

C. Claudius^ son of Appius, consul, iii. 15. 40. 58. iv. 6. 

C. Claudius Oicero prosecutes the consul Romilius, iii. 31. 

C. Claudius C^n/Ao, interrex, xxii. 34. Dictator, xxv. 2. Prse^ 
tor, xxv. 2. 

C. Claudius J^ero^ xxiv. 17. Commands in Spain, and is baf- 
fled by Hasdrubal, xxvi. 17. Is made consul, xxvii. 34. 
Encounters Hannibal several times, 41, 42. Goes against 
Hasdrubal, 43. Orders Hasdrubal's head to be thrown in 
the enemy's view, 51. Triumphs, xxv iii. 9. Is made cen- 
sor, xxix. 37. 

C. Claudius Fulcher^ consul, xli. 8. Triumphs, 13. 

C. C/auefiM« A<rro, praetor, xl. 18. 

M, Claudius^ client of the decemvir, claims Virginia as his 
slave, iii. 44. Goes into exile, 58. 

M. Claudius MarcelluSj praetor, xxii. 35. Is sent, after the bat- 
tle of Cannae, to collect the remains of the army, 57. Defeats 
Hannibal at Nola, xxiii. 16. Is chosen consul a second time, 
and abdicates, 31. As proconsul, repulses Hannibal, 46. Is 
made consul a third time, xxiv. 9. Commands in Sicily, 21. 
Besieges Syracuse, 33. Takes il xxv. 23,24. Triumphs on 
the Alban mount, and enters the city in ovation, xxvi. 21. 
Is consul a fourth time, 22. Worsted by Hannibul, xxvii. 12. 
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Defeats him, 14. Is made consul a fifih time, 21. Ensnared 

by a stratagem, and slain, 26, 27. 
M. Claudius Marceliusy son of the consul, military tribune, xXTi. 

26. xxix. 11. 20. 
M. Claudius Martellus^ praetor, xxxviii. 35. 
P. Claudius Fulcher^ consul, xxxix. 32. 
P. Qlaudiusj prsefect of the allies, xxvii. 41. 
Q. Claudiusj plebeian tribune, xxi. 63. 
Q. Claudius Flamen^ prxtor, xxvii. 21. 
Tib, Claudius Melius, military tribune, xxvii. 41. Praetor, 

xxviii. 10. Plebeian aedile, xxix. 11. 
Tid. Claudius JVero, prsetor, xxix. U. Consul, xxxriii. 36. 39. 
ClazomenianSy xxxviii. 39. 

Cleomenes, first tyrant of Lacedaemon, xxxiv. 26. 
CleonXj xxxiii. 14. xxxiv. 25. 
Cleonymusy Lacedaemonian general, brings an army into Italy, 

and takes Thuriae, but is driven out by the Patavians, x. 2. 
Cleofiatra, consort of Alexander, £ing of Epire^ viii. 24. 
Cleo/iatray Queen of Egypt, xxvii. 4. xxxvii. 3. xlv. 13. 
Cloacinay ill. 48. ,, 

Cloak, embroidered, sent to Cleopatra, xxvii. 4. 
Cloak of the Grecian fashion, charged as an instance of effemi- 
nacy on Scipio, xxix. 19. 
Claeliay ii. IS. 
Gracchus Claelius, £quan general, vanquished, and taken by 

Q. Cincinnatus, iii. 28. , 

CUelius Tulliusj Roman ambassador, murdered by order of To- 

lumnius, iv. 17. 
Q, Claelius Siculus, one of the first consular tribunes, iv, 7. 
Q, Claelius, consul, ii. 21. 
Q. Claelius Siculus, censor, vi. 31. 
P, Clselius, consular tribune, vi. 31. 

Clondicus, Gallic general, in treaty with Perseus, xliv. 26. 
Cluilian trench, i. 23. ii. 39. 
Cluilius, Volscian general, iv.,9. 
C. Cluiliusy chief magistrate at Alba, i. 22, 23. 
Clusium, v. 33. Besieged by the Gauls, xxxv. 20. 
Clusium, formerly Gamers, x. 25. 

Cluvia, taken by the Samnites, recovered by the Romans, ix. 3. 
Cluvia and Otifiia, Campanian women, have their liberty and 

properly restored, xxvi. 34. 
C Cluvius, lieutenant-general, xliv. 40. 
C Cluvius Saxula, praetor, xli. 28. 
Sfi. Cluvius, praetor, xlii. 9. 
Cnidu8,\xyi\\\, 16. 

Cnosaians refuse lo restore the Roman prisoners, xxxvii. 60. 
(|.'ap/-f-«S?/r/a, xxxiii. 19. xlii. 29. xlv. 11. 
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Cselimontan gate struck by lightning, xxxv. 9« 

Caelian mount added to the city, i. 30. 33. 

Coilatia taken from the Sabines, i. 38. 

Collatinua. See Targuiniut, 

CoUine gate^ ii. 11. iii. 51. vii. 11. viii. IS.xxvi. 10. 

Cxliua^ ancient historian, xxi. 38. xxii. 31.^xxiii. 6. xxvi. 11. 

xxvii. 27. xxix. 27. xxxiii. 7. xxxviii. 46. 
ColofihoTty xxxvii. 26. xxxviii. 39. 
CombulteriUy xxiii. 39. xxiv. 20. 
Come Macruy xxxii. 1 3. 36. xxxiii. 36. 
Co minium besieged, x. 39. Burnt, 44. xxv. 14. 
Comitiumj part of the Forum where the curias assembled, vi. 1 $. 

Covered, xxvii. 36. 
Post, Comitiua^ consul, ii. 18. Ag^ain, 33. 
Compaa given up to the Carthaginians, xxiii. 1. Recovered by 

the Romans, xxiii. 20. 
Concordj her temple, ix. 46. xxii. 33. xxvi. 23. Altar, xxiv. 22. 
Conscri/it Fathers^ so named, ii. 1. 

Commentaries of Numa, published by Ancus Marcius, i. 32. 
' of Scrvius Tullius, i. 60. 

— -^~— of the poiitiffs, iv. 3. vi. 1. 
' of King Eumenes, xliii. 6. 

Consentiay Yiii, 24. xxv. 1. xxviii. 11. xxx. 19. 
Consualia^ games of Neptune, i. 9. 
ConsuUy first created, i. 60. Decemyirs, iii. 33. Consuls again, 

54, 55. Consular tribunes, iv. 6, 7. One plebeian consul 

admitted, vi. 35. 42. Both consuls plebeian, xxiii. 31. 
Contenebra taken by the Romans, and plundered, against the 

will of the commanders, vi. 4. 
Cora^ colony, viii. 9. Refuses contribution, xxvii. 9. 
CorbiOy ii. 39. iii. 66. 
CorbiOy in Spain, takenj xxxix. 42. 
Corcyra^ island, xxvi. 24. xxxvi. 42. 
Corinthy xxvii. 31. xxxii. 37. xxxviii. 7. xlv. 28. 
Corinthian bay^ xxvi. 26. xxviii. 7. xliv. 1. 
Corioli taken by Marcius, ii. 33. 
Cornelia forced to drink the poison which she had prepared for 

herhusband, viii. 18. 
Cornelius BarbatuSy chief pontiff, ix. 46. 
jf, Comeliusy quaestor, iii. 24. Chief pontiff, iv, 27. Consular 

tribune,. vi. 36. Again, 42. 
jiul. Cornelius jfrvinay dictator, viii. 38. 
^ul. Cornelius Arvinay herald, delivers up to the Samnites the 

sureties for the convention of Caudium, ix. 10. 
AuL Cornelius Cossusy military tribune, kills Tolumnius, King 

of the Venetians, iv. 19. And offers the grand spoils, 20. Is 

made consul, 30. Consular tribune, 31. 
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AuL Cornelius Cosbus^ dictator, vi. II. Overthrows the Volsci- 
ans, 13. Imprisons M. Manlius for sedition, 16. 

jiul. Cornelius Cossus, master of horse, vii. 19. Again, 26. 
Consul, 28. Vanquishes the Samnites, and triumphs, 36. 
38. The first who waged war with the Samnites, x. 31. 

^ul, Cornelius Mammula^ propraetor, commanding in Sardinity 
xxiii. 21. Prxtor, xxxv. 24. 

C. Comeliusy consular tribune, vi. 5. 

Cn, Cornelius Cossusy consular tribune, iv. 49. Again, 61. 

Cn, Cornelius Cossusy consul, iv. 54. Consular tribune, 58. 
Again, v. 10. 

Cn. Cornelius Dolabelloy king in religious rites, xxvii. 36. 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus^ military tribune, xxii. 49. Quaestor, 
he fights Hannibal with doubtful success, xxv. 19. Curule 
sedile, xxix. 11. Consul, xxx. 40. Protests against the de- 
cree of the senate giving peace to the Carthaginians, 43. 

Cn. Cornelius Cethegus^ consul, xxxii. 27. 

Cn. Cornelius Merenda^ and Cn. Cornelius Blasio, prxtors, 
xxxiv. 42. 

Cn. Cornelius i7f»/^a/tM, consul, xli. 14. 

L. Cornelius Sci/iiSj sent by his brother aeainst Hasdrubal, xxi. 
32. His actions, 60, 6 1 . xxii. 19.21. He acts in conjunction 
with his brother, xxiii. 26. 29. 48. 49. xxiv. 41 to 49. Com- 
mands against Hasdrubal Barcas, xxv. 32. Deserted by the 
Celtibenans, he and his army are cut off, 36. 

L. Cornelius Lentulus^ consul, viii. 22. Advises to accept the 
terms dictated by Pontius, at Caudium, ix. 4- 

L, Cornelius Maluginensis^ consul, iiL 22, 23. 40. 

L. Cornelius Sci/iiOy interrex, vii. 2. Consul, 23. 

L. Cornelius Sci/iiOy consul, x. 11. 25, 26. 

L. Cornelius Caudinusj curule aedile, xxvii. 21. 

£.. Cornelius Lentulus^ chief pontiff, xxii. 10. 

L. Cornelius Lentulus^ commander in religious affairs, xxv. 2. 
Prxtor, 41. Lieutenant-general, xxvii. 14. 

L. Cornelius Lentulus succeeds Scipio in the government of 
Spain, xxviii. 38. Defeats Indibilis, who is slain, xxix. 2, 3. 
Is curule aedile, 11. 

L. Cornelius ScifiiOy brother of Publius, takes Oringis, xxviii. 
3. Is elected praetor, xxxiv. 54. Consul, xxxvi. 45. Arrives 
in Asia, xxxvii. 33. Defeats Antiochus, 43. Triumphs and 
assumes the title Asiaticus, 59. Condemned for having ac- 
cepted presents from Antiochus, xxxvii. 55. Ordered into 
prison, 58. Liberated by Tib. Gracchus, plebeian tribune, 
60. At the review of the knights he is deprived of his horse, 
xxxix. 44. 

L. Cornelius Merula^ praetor, xxxii. 7. Consul, xxxiv. 54. His 
letter after he had defeated the Boians at Mutina, xxxv. 6. 
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M, Cornelius Co99ua^ consul, iv. 51. 

M. Comeliua MaiuginenaiSy decemvir, iii. 35. 40, 41. Consul, 
iv. 21. Censor, V. 31. Consular tribune, vi. 36. Again, 42. 

M, Cornelius Cethegus^ chief pontiff, xxv. 2. Praetor, 41. Com- 
mands in Sicily, xxvi. 21 Censor, xxvii. 1 1. Consul, xxix. 
11. Proconsul, defeats Mag;o, XXX. 18. 

JVf. Cornelius ScifiiOy praetor, xli 14. 

P. Cofmelius CoMt/«, consular tribune, iv. 49. Again, 56. Dic- 
tator, 57. Consular tribune, 58. Again, v. 24. 

P, Cornelius Arvinuy consul, ix. 42. Censor, x. 47. Again, 
consul, xi. 24. 

P, Cornelius MaluginensiSy consular tribune, iv 61. v. 16. 

P, Cornelius Sci/iio^ master of horse, v. 19. Consular tribune, 
24. Interrex, 32. Again, vi 1. One of the first curule 
aediles, vii. 1. Dictator, ix. 44.' 

P, Cornelius Lentulusy praetor, xxiv. 9. Commands in Sicily, 
10. and xxv. 6. 

P. Cornelius Sci/iio Aaina^ consul, xx 56. Interrex, xxii. 34. 
xxvi. 8. 

P. Cornelius Sci/iiOy consul, xxi. 6. Attempts in vain to over- 
take Hannibal in Gaul, 32. And hastens back to the Po, 39. 
Is defeated, and wounded at. the Ticinus, 46. Recommends 
to his colleague to avoid fighting, 52, 53. Sails to Spain, and 
joins his brother, xxii. 22 Marches against Mago, xxv. 32. 
Is defeated, and slain, 34. 

P, Cornelius Scifiio^ son of the preceding, rescues his father from 
imminent danger at the Ticinus, xxi. 46. After the battle of 
Cannae, he breaks up a conspiracy, formed for abandoning 
Italy, xxii. 53. At twenty-four years of age, is sent procon- 
sul into Spain, xxvi. 18. Takes New Carthage in one day, 
xxvi. 46. Restores to Allucius his spouse, 50. Acts in Spain 
with extraordinary success, xxvii. 17, 18. xxviii. I. 4. 12. 16. 
Passes over to Africa, on a visit to Syphax, 17. Dines at the 
same table with Hasdrubal, 18. Quells a mutiny at Sucro, 
xxiv. 29. Vanquishes Mandonius and Indibilis, 32. 34. 
P'orms an alliance between the Romans and Masinissa, 35. 
On his return to Rome, is elected consul, 38. Goes to Sicily, 
45. .Prepares for a descent on Africa, xxix. 1. Passes over 
thither, and meets with great success, 24 to 35. Overthrows 
Syphax and Hasdrubal, xxx. 3. 9. Reproves Masinissa's 
conduct towards Sophonisba, 14. Confers with Hannibal, 29. 
31. Defeats him, 32, 35. Dictates terms of peace, 37. Re- 
turns to Rome, triumphs, and assumes the surname of Afri- 
canus, 45. Is created censor, xxii. 7. Consul, a second time, 
xxiv. 42. Converses with Hannibal at Ephesus, xxxv. 14. 
Accepts the post of lieutenant-general under his brother, 
xxxvii. 1. Receives his son from Antiochus, and rejects his 
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. oifcrs, 34. 36. Prescribes the terms of peace, xxxvii. 45. Is 
accused of bribery, xxxviii. 50. Retires to Litunmm, 52. 
Where he dies, and according to his orders previously given, 
is buried, 53. 

P, Cornelius Sci/iio^ son of Africanus, augur, xl. 42. 

F. Cornelius Sci/iio J^asica^ son of Cornelius, not yet of quaesto- 
rian age, is judged the best man in Rome, and sent to receive 
the Ida^an Mother, xxix. 13. Made consul, xxxvi. 1. He 
triumphs Over the Boians, xxxvi. 40. Is commander of a 
colony, xxxix. 55. xl. 34. • 

P, Cornelius Sulla j praetor, xxv. 2, 3. The first that solem- 
nized the Apolliuarian games, 12. 19. 22. 

Ser. Comeliusy consul, ii. 41. Flamen Quirinalis, dies of the 
plague, iii. 22. 

Ser, Cornelius Maluginensis^ consular tribune, v. 36. Again, 
vi. 6. A third time, 18. A fourth, 22. A fifth, 27. A 
sixth, 36. A seventh, 38. Master of horse, vii. 9. 

Ser, Cornelius^ military tribune, xxlx. 2. 

Ser, Cornelius LeniuluSy curule aedile, xxviii. 10. Praetor, 
xliii. 11. 

Cornelian tribe, xxxviii. 36. 

Comiculum taken by Tarquinius Priscus, i. 38. 

Comusy capital of Sardinia, taken by T. Manlius, xxiii. 40. 

Coronea besieged by Quintius, xxxiii. 29. Its lands wasted, 
xxxvi. 20. 

Corsica, island, xxii. 31. xxx. 39. 

Corsicans revolt from the Romans, xli. 19. Peace is granted to 
them, xlii. 7. 

Cortona solicits peace with the Romans, a truce is granted, 
ix. 37. 

CorycuSy promontory, xxxiii. 20. xxxvi. 43. xxxvii. 12. 

Cosa commended for fidelity, xxvii. 10. Its harbour, xxii. 1 1. 
xxx. 39. 

M. Cosconiusy military tribune, xxx. 18. 

CoCtOy Bastamian chieftain, xl. 57, 

Cottony city, xxxviii. 25. 

Cotysy King of the Odrysians, xlii. 29. Assists Perseus, 51. o7. 

Cranony xxxvi. 10. 14. xlii. 64. 

Craterusy xxxv. 26. 

Cremastey otherwise Larissa, xxxi. 46. Besieged, xlii. 56. 

Cremeroy river, ii. 49. 

Cremona besieged by the Gauls, xxxi. 10. Its lands wasted, 
xxxviii. 10, 1 1. 

Cretansy xxiv 30. Their civil war, xli. 25. 

Cretan archers, xxxvii. 41. 

Creusay mother of Ascanius, i. 3. 

Creusay port of Thespiae, xxxvi. 21. 
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CritOy of Beroea, ambassador from Philip to Hannibal, xxiii. 39. 
Croton^l. 18. Revolts to Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, 

xxii. 61. Its inhabitants remove to Locri, xxiv. 3. xxix. 36. 

XXX. 19. 
Crown of gold presented in the Capitol to Jupiter, by the La- 
tines, ii. 22. iii. 57. See iv. 20. vii. 38. Soldiers honoured 

with gulden crowns, vii. 10. 26. 27. x. 44. 
Crowriy civic, vi. 20. x. 46. 

obsidional, vii. 37; 

■ mural, vi. 20. x. 46. 
■ vallarian, x. 46. 

— laurel, xxiii. 1 1. xxvii. 37. 
Cruatumerium^ colony, founded by Romulus, i. 1 1. Taken by 

Tarquinius, 38. By the Romans, ii. 19. iii. 42. 
CruaiuminianSj i. 9. 11. 
Crustuminian tribe, xlii. 34. 
Cuime^ ii. 9. iv. 44. ix. 19. Besieged by Hannibal, and defended 

by Gracchus, xxiii. 36. The siege raised, 37. Its lands ra« 

vaged by Hannibal, xxiv. 13. xli. 16. 
P. Curatiuty plebeian tribune, accuses two military tribunes, < 

V. qi. 

CuriOj the first plebeian, xxvii. 8. 

Curiatii fight the Horatii, i. 24, 25. 

P. Cwriaritt*, consul, iii. 32. 

C Curtiusy consul, iv.* 1. 

Af. Curtius leaps into a gulph in the Forum, vii. 6. 

Curtian lake^ i. 1 3. vii. 6. 

Cycladesy islands, xxxiv. 26. xliv. 28. 

Cycliadesj praetor of the Achaeans, xxxi. 25. Banished, xxxii. 1 9. 

CyrenaSy xxiii.' 10. 34. 62. 

CyUenCy xxvii. 32. 

Cynoaargesy xxxi. 24. 

CynoscephalaBy xxxiiL 16, 17. 

Cyfirian street y i. 48. 

Cy/tru^, xxxiii. 41. 

Cyrusy King of Persia, ix. 17. 

D 

DamacleBy an Argive, his bravery, xxxiv. 25. 

Damocritusy praetor of the iEtolians, xxxi. 32. Envoy to Nabis« 
XXXV. 12. Falls into the hands of the Romans, xxxvi. 24. 
Disappointed in an attempt to escape, he kills himself,' 
xxxvii. 46. 

Dardaniansy xxvi. 25. Ravage Macedonia, xxvii. 33. Are in- 
vaded by Philip, xxviii. 8. Philip proposes to exterminate 
them, xl. 57. Thev are defeated bv the Bastamians, xli. 19. 
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Dasiif Altiniu9 of Arpi, a traitor, thrown into prison by the 
Romans, his family burned by Hannibal, xxiv. 45. 

Daaisy of Salapia, favours Hannibal, xxvi. 38. 

Dasiusj of ^rundusium, betrays Clastidium to Hannibal, xxi. 48. 

Vasaaretiansy xxvii. 32. x^xi. 33. xlv. 26. 

Decemvirsy appointed to form a body of laws, iii. 32. A new 
set elected, 35. Their cruelty and tyranny, 36, 37. They 
retain the power after their time had expired, 38. Arc 
compelled to abdicate the office, 54: Two of them die in pri- 
son ; the rest are banished, and their goods confiscated, 58. 

2)ecemvir8y cctknmissioners of religious matters, half patrician, 
and half plebeian, vi. 37. 42. 

Decimation of soldiers, ii. 59. 

C. Decimiua Flmvus^ military tribune, repulses Hannibal's ele- 
phants, xxvii. 14. Praetor, xxxix. 32. 

F. Decius Mua rescues the legions from a desperate situation, 
vii. 34, 35, 36. Is chosen consul, viii. 3. Devotes himself 
for the army, ix. 10. 

P. Deciua Mua^ consul, ix. 28, 29. A second time, when he 
'commands in Etruria, 41. Censor, 46. A third time con- 
sul, X. 14. Proconsul; he performs great exploits, 16 to 20. 
A fourth time consul, 22. He devotes himself for the army, 
28. 

Debta very great at Rome ; disturbances and secession in conse- 
quence, ii. 23. 33. Debts contracted by rebuilding, vi. 27. 
Commissioners (mensarii) appointed to regulate matters res- 
pecting debts, vii. 21. A law passed against imprisoning 
debtors, viii. 28. 

Decuman gatCj iii. 5. x. 32. 

Dedication of a temple must be performed by a consul or gene- 
ral, ix. 45. 

Deliumy a temple of Apollo, and asylum, xxxv. 51. 

DeloH island, deemed sacred and inviolable, xliv. 29. 

Deifihic oraclea^ i. 56. v. 15, 16. 28. xxix. 10. 

Dei/ihiy i. 56. v. 15, 16. 28. xli. 25. xlii. 15. 17. 40. xlv. 27. 

Demaratusy father of Lucumo, i. 34. 

Demetriasy in Thessaly, xxvii 32. xxviii. 5. 8. xxxiii. 31. xxxv. 
34. 

Demetriumy xxviii. 6. 

Demetriusy st)n of Philip, xl. 5. His quarrel with Perseiis, and 
its immediate consequences, 7 to 16. 21. 23. He is poisoned 
at Heraclea, 24. 

Demetriuay of Pharos, xxii. 33. 

Dcaertera scourged, and thrown from the rock, xxiv. 20. 

Latine, beheaded, xxxiii. 43. 

Devoting law, iii. 55. vii. 41. One of the ^quans and Vol- 
scians, iv. 26. The principal elders in Rome devote them- 
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selves, on the approach of the Gauls, v. 41. A consul, dic- 
tator, or praetor, may devote either himself, or any soldier 
regularly enlisted, for the army, viii. 10. 

Diana of Efthesua^ and her temple on the Aventine, i. 45. A 
lectistemium in honour of her, xxii. 10. Her grove, xxvii. 4. 
Festival of tlyee days at Syracuse, xxv. 23. Her temple at 
Abydus, xxxi. 17. At Aulis, xlv. 27. 

Diana Amarynthi9^ her festival at Eretria, xxxv. 38. 

Diana Taurofioloa^ xliv. 44. 

DianiuM^ i. 48. 

Dicaearchusy proper name, xxxiii. 2. xxxv. 12. xxxvi. 28. 

Dice played with, iv. 17. 

Dictator first created, ii. 18. No appeal from him, 29. iii. 20, 
An instance of an appealby Fabius, viii. 33. Dictator nomi* 
nated to drive the nail, vii. 3. viii. 18. The first plet)ieian, vii. 
17. Dictator not allowed to use a horse without leave of 
the people, xxiii. 14. Two dictators at one time, 22, 23. 
Warm disputes about the nomination of dictators, iv. 56. 
XX vii. 5. 

Didasy governor of Paeonia, poisons Demetrius, ^1. 24. 

Sejc Digitius claims a mural crown, on the capture of New Car- 
thage, xxvi- 48. 

Sex Digitiusy prxtor, unsuccessful in Spain, xxxv. 1. xliii. 1 1. 

Dimallum taken by J&milius, xxix. 12. 

Dinocratesy Macedonian general, xxiii. 18. 

Dinocratesy prxtor of Messene, xxxix. 49. 

Dinomenesj life-guard of Hieronymus, conspires against him, 
xxiv. 7. Is made praetor at Syracuse, 23. 

i)tomfc/^'s plains, xxv. 12 

Dionysiusy tyrant of Sicily, gets possession of the citadel of 
Croton, xxiv. 3. An expression of his, 22. 

Dioxifipusy Athenian general, and > . ^, 

Difiylusy part of Athens, 3 

Diacifiliney military, severely enforced by Manlius, viii. 7. Sup- 
ported by the dictator Papirius, 34, 35. Its gradual improve- 
ment, ix. 17 

Disfranchise dy (aerarii facti,") iv. 24. xxiv. 1 8. xxix. 37, 8cc. 

DodoTisean Jufiiter^ his caution to Pyrrhys, viii 24. 

Dolo/iians declared free, xxxiii. 34. Join the iEtolians, xxxviii. 

O. O. O. 

Cn, Domitiusj consul, viii. 17. 

Cn. Domitius Calvinus^ curule aedile, x. 9. 

Cn, Domitius Jt.nobarbtiSy plebeian aedile, xxxiii. 42. Consul, 

xxxv. 10. xlv. 17. 
Dorimachusy iEtolian, xxvi. 24. 
Doris, its towns taken, xxviii. 7. 
DruentiOj xxi. 31. 
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Dry season^ remarkable, iv. 30. 

CX80 Duiliusj iii. 35. Consul, viii. 16. 

Cxao Duilius^ plebeian consular tribune, v. 13. 7. 21. 

M. Duilliusy plebeian tribune, ii. 58. Prosecutes Ap. Claudius, 
61. His good conduct respecting the decemvirs, iii. 52. 54. 
He procures the passing of a law, allowing an appeal from 

> the consuls, 54. Opposes his colleagues, wno wish to con- 
tinue in ofiicfi', 64. Reduces the rate of interest, vii 16. 

Duumvirs^ judges of capital offences, i. 26. vi. 20. 

* , commissioners in religious affairs, keepers of the 

Sibylline books, iii. 10. v. 13. Their number increased to 
ten, vi. 37. 

Duumvirs^ naval, ix. 30. 

Dymae, xxvii. 31. xxxii. 22. xxxviii. 29. 

Dyrrachiuniyyixxsi, 12. xlii. 48. 



O ^MbutiuB^ consul, iii. 6. 

J|^ Ebutiua^ military tribune, xli. 1 . ' 
iM, Ebutiua Elva^ commissioner of a colony, iv. 11. 
J0, Ebutiu8 Elvoj praetor, xliv. 17. 
Po8tumu9 Ebutius Comiceny consul, iv. -11. P. ^butius, xxxix. 

9. 12. 
T, Ebutiusy consul, and master of horse, ii. 19. 
T, Ebutius Carusy commander of a colony, xxxix. 55. Prxtor, 

xlii. 4. 
Ecetruy iii. 10. vi. 31. 
Ecetransy peace granted to them, and part of their lands taken 

from them, ii. 25. They revolt to the ^quans, iii. 4. 
Echedemua employed by Philip as envoy to the Acamanians, 

xxxiii. 16. 
Echedemusy Athenian ambassad^, xxxvii. 7. 
Echinusy xxxii. 33. xxxiv. 23. 
Ecti/ise of the sun, xxii. 1. xxx. 2.* 38. xxxvii. 4. 
— of the mo6n, foretold to the army by Sulpicius Gallus, 

xliv. 37. Custom of making noise on it, xxvi. 5. 
Edcscoy a celebrated Spanish general, joins Scipio, xxvii. 17. 
EdessQy xlv. 29. 
Egeriay nymjihy i. 19. 

^'5*J/^^» viii. 24. See Ptolemyy Cleofiatra. 
Egeriusy son of A runs, so named from his poverty, i. 34. 38. 
Gclliua Egnatiusy Samnite general, advises war with the Ro- 
mans, x. 18. Invites the Umbrians to join him, and tempts 

the Gauls, 21. Is killed, 29. 
Elatiay xxviii. 7. xxxii. 18. 21. Taken by the Romans, 24. 
Elders^ Roman, slain by the Gauls, v. 41. Elders obliged to 
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undertake the guard of the city, v. 10. vi, 2. 6. Cohorts 
formed of elders, x. 2 1 . 

Elders^ Carthaginian, thirty form the principal council of state, 
XXX. 16. 

Eleans wage war with the Achaeans, xxvii. 31, 32, 33. Macha- 
nidas resolves to attack them during the Olympic games, 
xxviii. 7. They send ambassadors to Antioc|ius, xxxvi. 5. 

£iiciu9y Jupiter, i. 20. 

Elefihanta first used by the Romans, xxxi. 36. Elephants con- 
fuse their own party, xxvii. 14. Are conveyed over the 
Rhone, xxi. 28. Method of killing them invented by Has- 
drubal, xxvii. 49. 

Rlimsea^ xxxi. 40. 

Elimseansy xxxv. 48. xxxvii. 40. 

jK/m, xxvii. 32. xxxvi. 31. xxxviii. 32. 

Eliioviusj Gallic chief, crosses the Alpes, v. 35. 

Emathiay or Paeonia, xl. 3. xUv. 44. 

Em/ioria^ country, xxix. 25. 33. 

EmfioriXy city in Spain, founded by Phocaeans, xxi. 60. xxVi^ 
19. xxviii. 42. 

Emporium^ fort near Placentia, xxi. 57, • • 

Enifieusy river, xliv. 8. 20. 27. 

Enna seized by the Romans, xxiv. 39. 

Q, Enniusy hi& observation respecting Fab. Maximus, xxx. 26. 

Eordsea^ xxxi. 39. xlii. 53. xlv. 30. 

E/ihesusy xxxiii. 38. xxxviii. 12. 39. 

JS/i f era r^«, xxxvii. 13, 14, 15. 

E/iicydes sent by Hannibal, with his brother Hippocrates, am- 
bassador to Hieronymus, xxiv. 6. 23. Both elected praetors 
at Syracuse, 27. They seize Syracuse, 32. Epicydes com- 
mands in the city when besieged by the Romans, 35. He 
leaves it, xxv. 27. And goes to Africa, xxvi. 40. 

Efiicydea Sindon^ killed at Syracuse, xxv. 28. 

Epidaurusy x. 47. xlv. 28. 

EpipolsBy part of Syracuse, xxv. 24. 

Epiru»yyi\u 3. xxix. 12. xxxii 13. xlv. 34. 

Equestrian estate, v. 7. 

spoils, viii. 7. 

statue, ix. 43. 

EretriOy xxxii. 13. 16. xxxiii. 34. xxxv. 38. 

EretufJiy iii. 29. xxvi. 11. 25. 

ErgaviQy xl. 50. 

JSricmttm, xxxvi. 13. 

Erigonusy river, xxxi. 39. 

Eropusy xxvii. 32. xxix. 12. 

EropOTiy xliv. 24. 28. 

Erycine VenuSy xxit. 9, 10. 
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ErythrXy xxviii. 8. xxxvi. 43. xxxvii. 27. 

■ , promontory, xliv. 28. 
Mryxy mount, xxi. 10. 41. 
£squiii3ey i.. 44. ii. 28. 
Msguiline hill^ i. 48. 

■ S^^^^ i*- ^1' i^*' 6^» ^^' vi« 22. 
Etovisaa^ xxi. 22. 

Etruria^ i. 23. 30. Subdued by Fabius, consul, ix. 41. Re- 
news hostilities, x. 3. Is laid waste, 12. 30. 37. Its general 
assemblies, iv. 23. v. 17. x. 16. 

JS/rwrian* besiege Rome, ii. 11. Recommence hostilities, 44. 
Are displeased at the Veians for electing a king, v. 1. Make 
war on the Romans, vi. 2, 3, 4. Prepare again for war, vii. 
17. Are defeated, ix. 35. Obtain a truce, 41. Defeat the 
Romans, x. iii. Are routed, 4, 5. See 10. 18. 30. Meditate 
a revolt, xxvii. 21. Are checked, 24. 

Evandery Arcadian, introduces the use of letters in Italy, i. 5. 7. 

Evandevj Cretan, attempts to murder King Eumenes, xlii. 15. 
Accompanies Perseus in his flight, xliv. 43. Is put to death 
by him, xlv. 5. 

Mubaay island, xxvii. 30. Xxviii. 5. xxxv. 51. xxxvi. 15. 

Euboicgulfy xxxi. 47. 

■ talent^ xxxvii. 45. xxxviii. 9. 

EubuUdasy of Chaicis, demanded by Scipio, xxxvii. 45. 

Eudamusy commander of the Rhodian fleet, xxxvii. 12. 15. xliv. 
28. 

Eumenesy King of Pergamus, joins the Romans ag^nst Antio- 
chus, xxxvi. 42. 45. Is obliged to go home to protect Per- 
gamus, xxxvii. 18. Advises ^milius not to listen to over- 
tures of peace, 19. Assists in the total overthrow of Antio- 
chus, 41. 42. Goes to Rome, 52, 53. And is rewarded 
^vith a large addition of territory, 56. His ambassadors 
complain of Philip, xxxix. 27. He comes to Rome, and 
discovers the designs of Perseus, xlii. 6. 11, 12, 13. Is as- 
saulted near Delphi, 15. He and the Romans are worsted 
by Perseus, 59. Whom they afterwards defeat, and Eu- 
menes becomes suspected by the Romans, xliv. 20. He is 
solicited by Perseus, 24. The treaty is broken off, 25. He 
sends ambassadors to Rome with congratulations, xlv. 13. 
Makes a truce with the Gauls, 34. 

Eufihranor^ Macedonian general, relieves Melibcea from a siege, 
xliv. 13. 

Eurifiua^ streight of Euboea, xxviii. 6. xxxi. 22. 

Eurotasy river, xxxiv. 28. xxxv. 29, 30. 

Euryalusy hill at Syracuse, xxv. 25, 26. 

Euryiochusy Magnesian chief magistrate, provokes Quintius, 
xxxv. 31. Flies to iEtolia, 32. Kills himself, xxxvi. 33. 
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JSurymedon^ riveri xxxiii. 41. 

Euthymida8y head of a faction at Chalcisy xxxv. 37, 38. 

JLvodiOy interludes, vii. 2. 



Fabian family^ ii. 45. Undertake the war with the Veians, 48. 
Are ail cut off except one, 50. 

Fabiae^ daughters of M. Fab. Ambustus, vi. 34. 

Fabius Fktor^ a very old writer, i. 44. ii. 40. viii. 30. x. 37. 
xxii. 7. 

C. Fabiu8j consul, wages an unsuccessful war with the Tar- 
quinians, vii. 12. 15. Is made interrex, 17. Master of 
horse, ix. 23. 

Caeto FabiuM^ quaestor, accuses Sp. Cassius of treason, ii. 4. 
Is made consul, 42. A second time consul, when his troops 
refuse to conquer, 43. He and his brother renew the fight, 
46. Is chosen consul a 'third time, 48. Leads his family ^^* 
against the Veians, 49. » 

Cxso Fabius jfmbuatusy quaestor, iv. 54. Consular tribune,. 61. 
Again, v. 10. A third time, 24. 

C. Fabius Dorso^ during the siege of the Capitol, passes through 
the Gauls to perform sacrifice, and returns safe, v. 46. 

L, Fabiusy envoy from Scipio to Carthage, xxx. 25. 

M. Fabiusy brother of Caeso, consul, ii. 42. Again, 43. Re- 
fuses a triumph, 47. 

M. Fabiusy chief pontiff, dictates the form of words, in which 
the Roman elders devote themselves on the approach of the 
Gauls, V. 41. 

M, Fabius Ambustus^ whose daughter's envy of her sister occa- 
sioned the consulship to be opened to plebeians, consular tri- 
bune, vi. 22. Again, 36. ^ 

M. Fabius Ambustus y consul, honoured with an ovation over the 
Hemicians, vii. 11. Again consul, 17. Dictator, 22. 
Argues in favour of his son against Papirius, viii. 33. Mas- 
ter of horse, 38. 

M, Fabius DorsOj consul, vii. 28. 

M. Fabius Fibulanusy consul, iv. 11. Consufar tribune, 25. 

M, Fabius ButeOy dictator, without a master of horse, create^ 
for the purpose of filling up the senate, xxiii. 22. 

M. Fabius Buteo^ curule aedile, xxx. 26. Praetor, 40. 

ATumerius Fabius Ambustus, consular tribune, iv. 58. 

J\rumerius Fabius Vibulanus, consul, iv. 43. Consular tribune, 
49. Again, 57. 

Q, Fabius, consul, ii. 4;. Again, 43. Slain in battle, 46. 

Q, Fabius, the only survivor of the disaster at Cremera, consul* 
iii. 1. Ajg;ain, 2. A third time consul, be conquers the Vol- 
voi. VI.— r K1 
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^ians, and is made one of the decemvirs for fbrming laws^ 36« 
He is banished with his colleagues, 58. 
Q. Fabiusj ambassador to the Gauls, kills one of their leaders^ 
and is made consular tribune, v. 35, 36. Ae, with his bro- 
thers, is called to an account for his conduct towards the 
Gauls, and dies, vi. 1. 
Q. FahiuB AmbuMtWy consul, iv. 53. Master of horse, viL 28. 

Dictator, ix. 7. 
Q. Fabiua Gutgea^ consul, x. 47. 

Q. Fabiu9 Maximua RuUiaiiua^ curule xdile, viii. 1 8. Master 
of horse, 29. Fights the Samnites contrary to the order of 
the dictator Papirius, and is successful, 30. His dispute with 
the dictator, to 36. He is made consul, 38. Interrex, ix. 7. 
Dictator, he defeats the Samnites, 23. Again consul, he 
defeats the Etrurians, 35. Though at enmity with Papirius, 
nominates him dictator, 38. A third time consul, he over- 
throws the Samnites and Umbrians, 41. Censor, he distri- 
butes the lowest rabble among the f<fUr city tribes, and thence 
gains the surname of Maxima s, 46. A fourth time consul, 
he overcomes the Samnites, x. 13, 14. Is made consul a fifth 
time, 22. Triumphs, 30. 
Q, Fabiua Vibulanua^ consul, iv. 37. Consular tribune, 49. 
Q, Fabiua Maximua Verrucaaua^ ambassador to Carthage, xxi. 
18. Prodictator, xxii. 8. His cautious method of conduct- 
ing the war, 11 to 17. He sells his estate to ransom prison- 
ei*s, 23. Saves from total defeat his master of horse, who had 
fought Hannibal contrary to his judgment, 28, 29. His 
advice to the consul iEmilius, 39. He is made chief pontiff, 
xxiii. 21. A third time consul, 31., His actions, 46. 48. Is 
consul a fourth time, xxiv. 8. Acts as lieutenant-general un- 
der his son, 44. Is made consul a fifth time,xxvii. 7. Prince 
of the senate, 1 1. He takes Tarentum, 15. Effects a recon- 
ciliation between the consuls Livius and Nero, 35. Opposes 
Scipio's design of carrying the war into Africa, xxviii. 40. 
xxix. 19. Dies, xxx. 26. 

Q, Fabiua^ son of the preceding, praetor, xxiv. 9. Consul, 43. 
Makes his father dismount on approaching him, 44. Takes 
Arpi, 46. 

Q. Fabiua^ lieutenant-general, dispatched to the senate by 
Livius, xxviii. 9. 

Q, Fabiua Fictor, sent to consult the oracle at Delphi, xxii. 57. 
Returns, xxiii. 1 1. 

Q, Fabiua Labeo^ praetor, xxxvii. 47. 

Q, Fabiua Pictory flamen of Quirinus, and praetor, xxxvii. 47. 50. 

Fabraterniana taken into protection by the Romans, viii. 19. 

C, Fabriciua Luacinua^ praetor, xxxiii. 43. xxxvii. 4. 

FmaulBSy xxii. 3. 
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Faith solemnly worshipped, by order of Numa, i. 21. 

Falerine tribe added, ix. 20. 

Faleriansj or Faliacianaj assist the Veians and Fidenatian^, iv. 

17. Attack the Roman camp at Veil, v. 8. 13. Are defeated 

by Camillus, their camp taken, and their city besieged, 19. 

26. The treacherous schoolmaster is punished, and the town 

surrenders, 27. They revive hostilities, vii. 17. Obtain a 

truce, 22. War is proclaimed agaist them, x. 45. A truce 

granted, 46. 
Falemian landsj as far as the river Vultumus, divided among 

the commons of Rome, viii. 1 1. 
Fatherly Conacri/ity ii.. I. See Senate j Patricians. 
Fatutulua saves Romulus and Remus, i. 4, 5. 
Fasces do not attend* both consuls in the city, ii. 1. Lowered, 

in compliment to the people, by Publlcola, 7. 
Feceniaj His/iala^ a courtezan, discovers the practices of th« 

Bacchanalians, xxxix. 9. 11 13. Is rewarded, 19. 
Feraliay festival of the infernal deities, xxxv. 7. 
Ferentine grovcy i. 50. 52. Water, 51. Source of it, ii. 53, 
Ferentuniy taken by the Romans, x. 34. 
Feronia^ her temple, i. 30. Her temple and grove, xxvi. 12. 

xxvii. 4. Her temple at Capena struck by lightning, xxxiii. 36. 
Fescinitie verses^ vii. 2. 

Ficulneoj i. 3. Ficulnean, or Nomentan road, iii. 52. 
Fig'treCy Euminalj i. 4. x. 23. 

FidenXj colony, i. 27. iv. 17. Revolts, and is reduced, 22. 33, 34. 
Fidenatians make war on the Romans, and are conquered, i. 14. 

Again, 27. Are besieged, ii. 19. Kill Roman ambassadors, 

iv. 17. Are subdued, 33, 34. 
Field of Marsy i. 4. ii. 5. vi. 20. 
Firesy great, at Rome, xxiv. 47. xxvi. 27. 
Flamens instituted by Numa, i. 20. 
Flatnen of Jupiter must not spend one night out of the city, 

v. 52. 
Flaminian circus^ iii. 54. xl. 52. 
— — — meadowsy iii. 54. 63. 
C. Fiaminiusy a second time consul, xxi. 57. Goes privately to 

Ariminum, where he assumes the ofEce, 63. Is killed in the 

battle of Thrasimene, xxii. 4. 6. 
C. Flaminiusy qusestor, xxvi. 47. 
C Fiaminiusy consul, xxxviii. 42. Defends M. Fulvius, 43. 

Defeats the Ligurians, xxxix. 2. 
C. Flaminiusy commissioner of a colony, xl. 34. 
L, Flaminiusy xliii. 1 1. 

Q. Flaminiusy commissioner of lands, xxxi. 4. 
Cn. Flaviusy a notary, made curule sedile, and opposes the pa- 
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tricians ; publishes the civil law, and exhibits the calendar 

in tablets hung round the Forum, ix. 46. 
M. Flavins^ makes a distribution of flesh meat, viii. 22. Is 

ipade plebeian tribune, 37. . ^ 

Flaviu9j a Lucanian, betrays Tib. Gracchus, xxv. 16. 
M. Flavoleiua^ centurion, ii. 45. 
Fleet launched in forty-five days after the timber was brought 

from the wood, xxviii. 45. 
Floronioy a vestal convicted of incontinence, xxii. 57. 
Flumentan gate^ vi.'SO. xxxv. 9. 21. 
M, Fonteiua^ prgetor, xlv. 44. 
P. Fonteiua Balbusj pr^Stor, xliv. 17. 
P. Fonteius Cafiicoy praetor, xliii. 1 1. 
T. Fonteiusy xxv. 34. xxvi. 17. 
T, Fonteiua Cafiito^ praetor, xl. 58. 
Formiana made Roman citizens, without right of sufirrage, viii. 

14. That right granted to them, xxxviii. 36. 
Fortune^ her temple at Rome,^xxv. 7. At Praeneste, xxiii. 19. 

That of Fors Fortuna, xxvif. II. Of Female Fortune, ii. 40. 
Fortuna Primigenia^ xxix. 36. xxxiv. 52. 
Forum^ Roman, i. 12. Adorned with the gilded shields of the 

Samnites, ix. 40. 
Forum boarium^ or cattle-market, xxi. 62- xxvii. 37. xxix. 37. 

■ oiUoriunty or herb-market, xxi. 62. 

■ pUcatoriuffiy or fish-market, xxvi. 27. 
M. Foatiusj consular tribune, iv. 25. 

M, Fosliua Flaccinator^ consul, ix. 20. Master of horse, 26. 
Again, 28. 

Fregellae^ colony, viii. 22. Seized by the Samnites, ix. 12. 
Recovered, 28. Its fidelity to the Romans, xxvii. 10. Bra- 
very of its horsemen, xxW. 27. 

Frusiniana mulcted a third part of their lands, x. i. 

FrusinOy or Friiainumj xxvii. 37. 

Fucine lake^ iv. 57. 

C. Fulciniusy Roman ambassador, killed by order ofTolumnius, 
iv. 17. 

C. Fulviua Carvuay plebeian aedile, x. 23. 

Cn, Fulviua^ consul, x. 11. Defeats the Samnites, and tri- 
umphs, 12. Propraetor, he overthrows the Etrurians, 26, 
27. 30. 

Cn. Fulviua^ quaestor, delivered up to Hannibal by the Ligu- 
rians, xxi. 59. 

Cn, Fulviuaj lieutenant-general, xxvi. 14. 33. xxvii. 8. 

Cn, Fulviua Centumalusy curule asdile, made praetor, xxiv. 43. 
Consul, xxv. 41. xxvi. i. Is defeated by Hannibal at Hcr- 
donea, and slain, xxvii. 1. 

Cn, Fulviua Flaccua^ praetor, xxv. 2. Is intoxicated with sue- 
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cess, 20. Defeated by Hannibal at Herdonea, 21. Called 
to account for misconduct, xxvi. 2. He goes into exile, 3. 

Z. Futviusy consul, viii. 38. Master of horse, ix. 21. 

JVf. Fulviua^ military tribune, killed in battle, xxvii. 12. 

M. Fulviua Centumalusy praetor, xxxv. 10. 20. 

M, Fulviua Flaccua^ commissioner of lands, xxxi. 4. Lieu ten- 
ai^general, xliii. 11. 

M. ^ilvius J^obilior^ praetor, xniv. 54. Defeats the Celtibe- 
rians, and their allies, taking their king prisoner, xxxv. 7. 
His ovation, xxxvi. 21. A second, 38. Is chosen consul, 
xxxvii. 48. Wages war with success against the JEtolians, 
XXX viii. 4 to 12. A triumph is decreed to him after some 
dispute, xxxix. 5. He triumphs, xl. 45. 

M, Fulviua Patinuay consul, x. 9. 

Q. Fulviuay curule aedile, xxx. 39. 

Q. Fulviua Flaccuay pontiff, xxiii. 21. Praetor, xxiv. 30. Mas- 
ter of horse, and consul, xxv. 2. Takes Hanno's camp, 13, 

14. Lays siege to Capua, xxvi. 4. Follows Hannibal on his 
route to Rome, 8, 9, 10. Beheads the Campanian senators, 

15. Is accused by the Campanians, 27. 33. -Created dicta*' 
tor, xxvii. 5. Consul a fourth time, 6. His reputation loses 
its lustre, 20. He is continued in command at Capua, 22. 

Q. Fulviua GillOy lieutenant-general under Scipio, xxx. 21. 
Praetor, xxxi. 4. 

Q. Fulviua Flaccuay praetor, xxxviii. 42. xxxix, 56. Is made a 
pontiff, xl. 42. Triumphs over the Celtiberians, and is cho- 
sen consul, 43. Triumphs over the Liguria:ns, 59. Is made 
censor, xli. 27. Strips the temple of Juno Lacinia, xlii. 3. 
Hangs himself, 28. 

FundXy its inhabitants made Roman citizens without right of 
suffrage, viii. 14. 

Funeral orationay ii. 47. 61. Allowed to matrons, v. 50. Often 
misrepresent facts, viii. 40. 

Furiua and Fuaiuay the same, iii. 4. 

Furiuay lieutenant-general, brother of the consul Sp. Furius^ 
killed by the i&quans, iii. 5. 

Jgri/i/ia Furiuay iii. 66. 70. Consular tribune, v. 32. 

C. Furiua Faciluay consul, iv. 12. Censor, 22. Disfranchises 
Mamercus i&milius, 24. Is made consular tribune, 3 1 . Con- 
sul again, 52. 

C. Furiua AculeOy quaestor, xxxviii. 55. 

L. Furiuay consul, opposes the agrarian law, ii. 54. 

L, Furiuay consular tribune with Camillus, vi. 22. Dispute 
between them, 23, 24, 25. 

L. Furiuay plebeian tribune, ix. 42. 

L, Furiua Ccmi7/tt*,. dictator, restores the consulship to the pa- 
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{iricians, and is elected consuli vii. 24. Defeats the Gauls, 

26. Is made dictator, 28. 

Xn Furiu9 Cami//ti«| consul, takes Pedunii and triumphs, viii. 13. 
Consul a second time, 29. 

Zr. Furiua Meduilinu9j a person or persons of this name held 
the following offices, but the accounts are obscure : Consular 
tribune, iv. 25. 35. Again, 44. Consul, 51. Agaiiu 54. 
Consular tribune, 57. Again, 61. A third time, v. 14r A 
fourth, 16. A fifth, 24. A sixth, 26. A seventh, 32. 

X. FuriuM Fur/iureOy military tribune, xxvii. 2. Attends a ge- 
neral assembly of the i&tolians, xxxi. 29. Is made consul, 
xxxiii. 24. 

M. Furius Cmmillua^ consular tribune, v. 1. Again, 10. A 
third time, he ravages Campania, 14. Interrex, 17. Dic- 
tator, 19. Defeats the Faliscians, and takes Veil, 25. Op- 
poses the design of removing to Veil, and is made consu- 
lar tribune a fourth time, 26. Sends 'back to the Falerians 
their children, and the traitor who brought them to his camp, 

27. Interrex, he is accused by Apuleius ; goes into exile, 
and is fined, 32. Is recalled, and made.dictator, 46. Utterly 
vanquishes the Gauls, and triumphs, 49. Dictator a third 
time, he takes the Volscian camp, vi. 1. Consular tribune a 
fifth time, 6. His services, 7 — 10. Consular tribune a 
sixth time, 18. A seventh, 22. His moderation towards his 
colleague, and success in war, 23. 25. Dictator a fourth time, 
38. A fifth, he triumphs over the Gauls, 42. His death, and 
character, vii. 1. 

M, Furiua defends M. Aurelius against charges made by Philip, 

XXX. 42. 
M. Furiua Craaaifiea^ commissioner of lands, xxxiv. 53. Pra&tor, 

xxxviii. 42. Again, xli. 28. 
P. Furiua^ consul, ii. 56. 
P, Furiua Fhilua, praetor, xxii. 35. 55. Returns wounded from 

Africa, xxiii. 11. Is made censor, xxiv. 11.; and acts with 

severity, 1 8. Is accused by Metellus, plebeian tribune, and 

dies, 43. 
Q, Furiua^ chief pontiff", iii. 54. 
Sex, Furiua J consul, ii. 39. 
S/i, Furiua^ coosuU ii. 43. 
Sfi. Furiua^ consul, worsted by the ^quans, and surrounded in 

his camp, iii. 4. Is relieved by T. Quintius, 5. 
Sfi, Furiua^ consular tribune, vi. 31. 
S/i. Furiua Camillua^ son of Marcus, first praetor, vii. I- 
Sfu Fuaiuay pater patratus, i. 24. 
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Gabii taken by the treachery of SeX. Tarquinius, i. 53| 54. 
xxiv. 10. xxvi. 9. 

6abian9j iii. 8. vi. 21. 

Gabian roadj iii. 6. 

Gabine cincturcy v. 46. viii. 9. x. 7. 

GabiniuM made governor of Scodra^ xlv. 36. 

Gadeaj xxi. 31. xxiv. 49. xxvL 43. xxviii. 1. 

Gsetulian troops, xxiii. 18. 

Ga/a, King of Numidia, xxiv. 48, 49. xxix. 29. xl. 17. 

Game9j Roman, or great, exhibited by Romulus, i. 9. Esta- 
blished by Tarquinius Priscus, to be performed •annually, 35. 

— — Capitoline, v. 50. t • 

■ Apollinarian, instituted, xxv. 13. Established, xxvii. 23. 

■ Circensian, xxx. 27. 
-«— -^- Megalesian, xxix. 14. 

■ Plebeian, xxiii. 30. 

■ Funeral, remarkable, exhibited by the sons of Jlmilius 
Lepidus, xxiii. 30. 

— — Olympic, xxvii. 35. 
■ Nemasan, xxvii. 30, 3 1 . 

Isthmian, xxxiii. 32. 



Gate9 of a Roman camp, prxtorian in front, xl. 27. Decuman, 
or quxstorian, in the rear, iii. 5. x. 32. Right and left prin- 
cipal, xl. 27. 
Gatea of the city of Rome :— 

Capuan,or Capena, i. 26. iii. 23. 
Carmental, ii. 49. or Wicked. 
Colline, i. 51. ii. 11. 
Esquiline, ii. 11. iii. 36. 
Flumentan, vi. 20. 
Nxvian, ii. 11. 
Numentan, vi. 20. 
Trigcmina, iv. 16. 
Garamantiansj xxix. 33. 

Gallic tumult, vii. 9. 1 1. Bay, xxvi. 19. xxx. 19. 
Gallogrecian9^ xxxvii. 8. Their origin, xxxviii. 16. They aw? 
subdued by Cn. Manlius Vulso, 23. Who triumphs over 
them, xxxix. 6. 
Ganymedesy governor of £nus, for Ptolemy, betrays it to Philip, 

xxxi. 16. 
Garitenea murdered by Philip, xxxii. 21. 
Garvilliusy Cn, and Z., cause a great alarm at Rome, xli. 5. 
Gauly province, called Ariminum, xxviii. 38. 
Gau/«, enticed by the delicious fruits and wines, had come into 
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Italy 200 years before the taking of Rome, v. 17. Their seve* 
ral migrations, 33, 34, 35. The Senones besiege Clusiunii 
35. Quarrel with the Romans, 36. March to Rome, and 
gain a victory at the AUia, 37, 38. Bum Rome, 41. Are 
utterly defeated by Camillus, 49. Are again routed by Ca- 
millus, vi. 42. Advance within three miles of Rome, vii. 9. 
On their champion *being slain by Manlius, retire in dismay, 
9. 1 1. Various engagements with them, 12 to 15. 23, 24. viii. 
20. The combat of Valerius Corvus, vii. 36. The Gauls, for 
a large sum of money, make peace with the Etrurians, x. 10. 
They, in conjunction with the Etrurians, Samnites, and Um- 
brians, are defeated by the Romans, 27. 29. The Senones 
cut off a Roman legion, 26. Character of the Gauls, ▼. 37 to 
46, and X.-28. Transalpine Gauls join Hannibal, xxi. 20 to 
28. Make an irruption into Italy, xxxix. 22. 45. Submit to 
the Roman consul, and retire, 54« 

Gauru9y mount, vii. 32. 

Geeae save the Capitol, v. 47. 

Geganian family^ Alban, admitted among Roman patrician^ 
i. 30. 

L. Geganiusj consular tribune, vi. 31. 

Af. Geganiusj consular tribune, vi. 42. 

M. GeganiuM Maccrinuay consul, quashes the combinations of 
the plebeian tribunes against the patricians, iii. 65. Is made 
consul a second time, iv. 8. He overthrows the Volscians, 
sends them under the yoke, and triumphs, 10. Is a third time 
consul, 17. Censor, 22. See ix. 33, 34. 

T. Geganiusj consul, ii. 34. 

Ge/o, son of Hiero, favouring the Carthaginians, is carried off 
by a sudden death, xxiii. 30., His character, xxiv. 5. 

Geminiua Metiusj Etrurian, his single combat with T. Manlius, 
viii. 7. 

Genius y a deity, xxi. 62. 

Gentiusy King of Illyria, xl. 42. Ambassadors sent to him from 
Rome, xlii. 26. He imprisons the ambassadors, and takes 
part with Perseus, xliv. 27. Murders his brother, and his 
two friends, 39. Surrenders himself to the Roman praetor, 
Anicius, 31. Is led in triumph, with his queen, children, and 
brother, xlv. 43. 

GenuoyiLXA. 32. Taken by Mago, and demolished, xxviii. 46. 
Rebuilt by the Romans, xxx. 1. 

Genuciusy plebeian tribune, killed in his own house, ii. 54. 

Cn, Genuciu8y plebeian consular tribune, v. 13. A second time, 
when he falls in battle, 18. 

Cn, Genuciusy consul, vii 3. 

Cn, Gejiu€iu9y one of the first plebeian augui*s, x. 9. 
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L, Genuciua^ plebeian consul, vii. 1. A second time, 4. Is 

slain in battle with the Hernicians, 6. 
Z. Genuciua^ plebeian tribune, proposes a law ag^nst usury, 

vii. 42. 
L. Genuciusy consul, x. 1. 
L. Genuciua^ ambassador to Syphax, xxvii. 4. 
M, Genur2i<«, consul, iv. 1. 
T. Genuciusy plebeian tribune, proposes an Agrarian law, and 

accuses T. Mcnenius, ii. 52. Makes a heavy charge on the 

consuls of the preceding year, and is put to death, 54. 
T, Genuciu9j decemvir, iii. 33. • 
Geronit/m, xxii. 18. 24- 39. 

GugQj Carthaginian ambassador to Philip, xxiii. 34. 
Giago^ arguing against peace, is treated roughly by Hannibal, 

XXX. 37. 
Giadiatora exhibited, xxiii. 30. xxviii. 21. 

called Samnites by the Campanians, ix. 40. 

Goday celestial and infernal, x. 28. 

— Indigetes, and Novensiles, viii. 9. 
Manes, viii. 6. 9. x. 28. 

Penates, or household, i. I. 

— Tutelar, of Rome, iii. 7. 

The custom of calling them out from the town of an enemy, and 
the ceremonies used in removing their images, v. 31, 22. 

Goidy vicesimary, xxvii. 10. 

•«— 1000 pounds weight stipulated as the ransom of the Ro- 
man people, V. 48. Retaken, and placed under the throne of 
Jupiter, 50. 

Gooda of Porsenna for sale, whence the phrase arose, ii. 14. 

Govftiy bordered with purple, praetexta, borrowed from the 
Etrurians, i. 8. 

Gomfihiy xxxi. 41. Taken by the Romans, xxxvi. 13. 

Gonniy xxxvi. 10. xlii. 54 67 

Gradivusy Mara^ ii. 45. His priests Salii instituted by Numa, 
i. 20. 

Graviacse^ Roman colony, xl. 29. 

Grecian arts first admired by the Romans, xxv. 40. 

Grecian fleet infests the coast of Italy, vii. 25, 26. Another, 
under Cleonymus, a Spartan, is compelled to retire by the 
Patavians, x. 2. 

Grecian man and woman buried alive in the Forum, xxii. 57. 

Grecian states declared free by T. Quintius, at the Isthmian 
games, xxxiii. 32. 

Greece^ the farther, vii. 26. 

the greater, revolts to Hannibal, xxii. 61. xxxi. 7. 

Greek fables, xxviii. 43. Trench, 46. 

Gulfih in the Forum closes, on Curtius leaping into it, vii. 6. 
vol.. VI.— rF"| 
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Guduasa^ son of Masinissa, pleads before the senate in favour of 

his father, xlii. 24. 
Gythium taken by T. Quintius, xxxiv. 29. By Nabis, xxxv. 27. 

H 

Jffadrumetumy city in Africa, xxx. 29. 35. 

Haliacmony river, xlii. 53. 

Haliartusy city, favous Perseus, xlii. 46. Is taken by the prae- 
tor Lucretius, 63. 

Halicarnaaaiana obliged to the Rhodians for their liberty, xxxiii. 
20. Zealous to serve the Romans, xxxvii. 16. 

Halys^ river, its banks inhabited by Gauls, xxxviii. 16. 

Harme<i near Cumae, the camp of the Campanians, is surprised 
there by Gracchus, xxiii. 35. 

Hamiicary forming plans for a war against the Romans, dies, 
xxi. 1, 2. 5. This happened at a place in Spain called High- 
fort, xxiv. 41. 

Hamilcar^ acting in concert with the lusubrian Gauls, is killed 
in battle at Cremona, xxxi. 2 1 . 

Hamilcar^ son of Bomilcar, defeated by the Scipios, xxiii. 49. 

HamUcar^ son of Gisgo, given up to the Romans with the isle 
of Melita, xxi. 5 1 . 

Hamilcar^ Carthaginian general, made prisoner by Cn. Corne- 
lius, xxxii. 30. Is led in triumph, xxxiii. 23. 

Hamfisicoray Sardinian chief, meditates a revolt, xxiii. 32. Rills 
himself, 41. 

Hannibal^ about nine years old, swears perpetual enmity to the 
Romans, xxi. i. Is appointed general in the place of Has- 
drubal, 3. His character, 4. He besieges and takes Sagun- 
tum, 6. 14. Passes the Iberus and Pyrenaean mountains, 23. 
Crosses the Rhone, 31. ^The Alps, 32. The number of his 
forces, 42. He defeats the Romans at the Ticinus, 46. 
Again at the Trebia, 54. Again at Placentia, 59. Again 
at the lake Trasimenus, xxii. 4. Escapes out of a defile by 
the stratagem of tying faggots to the horns of oxen, 16. 
Worsts Minucius, who is saved by Fabius, 29. Pretends 
flight, but his scheme is detected, 42. Distressed and per- 
plexed, he removes to Cannae, 43. There overthrows the 
Romans with great slaughter, 49. Goes to Capua, xxiii. 7. 
Is defeated at Nola by Marcellus, 16. His men enervated by 
the luxury of Capua, 18. Ai^e long resisted by a small body 
of Praenestines, at Casilinum, which at last surrenders, 19. 
He gains possession of Tarentum by ti'eachery, xxv. 8, 9, 10. 
Defeats Cn. Fulvius, praetor, at Herdonia, 21. Resolves to 
lay siege to Rome, xxvi. 7. Encamps within three miles of 
that city, 10, Failing in his attempt, he retires, 11. Van- 
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' quishes Cn. Fulvius, proconsul, at Herdonia, xxvii. 1 . He 
surrounds Marcellus, who is slain, 27. After the death of 
Hasdrubal he letires into Bruttium, 51. Worsted by Scipio, 
he retires from Locri, xxix. 7. . Is recalled from Italy, xxx. 
19. Holds a conference with Scipio, 29. Is conquered at 
Zama, and flies to Adrumetum, 35. Is kindly received by 
Antiqphus, at Ephesus, xxxiii. 49. Advises Antiochus to 
attack the Romans in Italy, xxxiv. 60, Converses with Sci- 
pio, XXXV. 14. Loses the favour of Antiochus, 43. Is re- 
stored to his good opinion, xxxvi. 6. 15. 41. Is defeated at 
sea by the Rhodians, xxxvii. 24. Is compelled by the Ro- 
mans to leave the court of Antiochus, 45. Having found 
refuge with Prusias, but being still persecuted by the Romans, 
he swallqws poison, xxxix. 51. 

Hannoj head of the faction which opposed the Barcine, insists 
that Hannibal ought not to be sent into Spaifi, xxi. 3. ; but 
to be given up to the Romans, 9. After the battle of Cannae, 
he recommends making proposals of peace to the Romans, 
xxiii. 13. 

Hanno^ son of Bomilcar, distinguishes himself in the passage of 
the Rhone, xxi. 27, 28. 

Hanno^ defeated and taken in Spain by Cn. Scipio, xxi. 60. 

Hanno^ driven out of Lucania by SemproniUs Longus, xxiii. 17. 
Persuades the Grecian cities in Bruttium to join him,xxiv. 1. 
Fights a desperate battle with Gracchus, 14, 15. Flies to 
Bruttium, XXV. 14. Commands the garrison of Metapontum, 
XXV ii. 42. 

Hanno succeeds Hasdrubal Barcas as commander in Spain, 
xxviii. 1. Is made prisoner by the Romans, 2. ; and sent to 
Rome, 4. 

Hannoy an officer under Mago, is routed by L. Marcius, xxviii. 
30. 

HannOy general of cavalry, falls in battle, xxix. 29. 35. 

Hanno J son of Hamilcar, defeated and slain by Masinissa, xxix. 
34. 

Harmoniaj daughter of Gelon, put to death, xxiv. 24, 25. 

HarpaluBy ambassador from Perseus, gives offence to the senate, 
xlii. 14. 

Hasdrubal^ son-in-law and successor of Hamilcar, killed by a 
savage, xxi. 2. 

Hasdrubal^ brother of Hannibal, is left commander in Spain, 
xxi. 22. Is defeated by the Scipios, xxiii. 29. Cuts off the 
two Roman generals, with the greatest part of their men, 
XXV. 32. BafHes Nero, xxvi. 17. Is defeated by Scipio, 
xxvii. 18, 19 Passes into Gaul, and over the Alps, 36. 39. 
Lays siege to Placentia, 43. Is vanquished at the Metaurus, 
and slain, 48, 49. His head is thrown into Hannibal's camp, 
51. 
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HoBdrubal Calvut is sent into Sicily, xxiii. 33. 34. Defeated 
and taken, 40, 41. 

Haadrubaly son of Gisgo, commands in Spain, xxiv. 41. Is 
overthrown by Scipio, xxviii. 15, 16. Flics into Africa, 17. 
He and Scipio dine together in the house of Syphax, 18. He 
gives his daughter in marriage to Syphax,xxix. 23. He and 
Syphax are defeated by Scipio, xxx. 5, 6. 

Haadrubal Hsedua advises the Carthaginians to conclude a peace, 
xxx. 42. Reproves Hannibal's laughter, 44. 

Health^ her temple, ix, 43. x. 1. 

HigeaB^ commander of Neapolitan cavalry, xxxiii. 1. 

^ir//fi;/konr, xxxi. 15. xxxvii. 9. 

HeloruB^ xxiv. 35. 

Cn, Helviusj military tribune, killed, xxx. 18. 

Cn, Helviusj pnetor, xxxii. 7, 8. Commands in Spain, xxxiii. 
21. Is honoured with an ovation, xxxiv. 10. 

He/ihseatia^xixlu, 35, 

HeracleOj in Greece, xxviii. 5.7. xxxvi. 23, 24. xliv. 8, 9. 

HeracleOy in Italy, i. 18. viii. 24. 

Heraclea Minor^ in Sicily, xxiv. 35. xxv. 40. 

Heraclea Sintic^^ in Macedonia, xlv. 29. 

HeracUde9y one of Philip's generals, xxxi. 16. Is thrown into 
prison, xxxii. 5. ' 

Heraclidesy Byzantian, xxxvii. 34. 

Heraclitua Scotinua^ Philip's ambassador to Hannibal, xxiii. 39. 

Htrxa^ xxviii. 7, 8. The direction of the Herxan, or Junonian 
games, is conferred on Philip, xxvii. 30. 

Herbeakua taken by Marcellus, xxiv. 30. 35. 

Hercmian foreaty v. 34. 

Hcrculaneum taken by Carvilius, x. 45. 

Herculeay in Latium, i. 7. A lectisternium, or banquet, in hon- 
our of him, V. 13. His ministers Potitii, i. 7. ix. 29. His 
pillars, xxi. 43 

Ihrdonca^ xxv. 21. Is taken by Hannibal, and the inhabitants 
are expelled, xxvii. 1. 

Afi. Herdoniusy a Sabine, seizes the Capitol, iii. 15. Is killed, 
18. 

Turnua Herdoniua inveighs against Tarquinius, i. 5. Who 
procures his death, 51. 

Herejinius Bassua and Heriua Pettiua JVoiana confer with Han- 
no, xxiii. 43. 

Herenniua Pontiua, Samnite, ix. 1. His opposite opinions re- 
specting the Komans at Caudium, 3. 

Hermandica stormed by Hannibal, xxi. 5. 

iMra Hcrminiua^ consul, iii. 65. 

T, Herrniniua assists Horatius Codes in defending the bridge, 
ii. 10. Is slain at Regillus, 20^ 

Herjnionc^ town, xxxi. 44. 
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Hemicians prepare for war, iL 32. Are conquered, 40. Their 

lands are wasted by iEquans aiid Volscians, iiu 6. They re- 
volt from the Romans, vi. 2. Who are defeated by them, 
vii. 6. They are subdued by C. Plautint, 15. They make 
war again, ix. 43. Surrender, 43. 

Jferodicusj Thessalian, killed by Philip, and his family persecut- 
ed, xl. 4. 

Hexafiyloriy at Athens, xxv. 24. 32. 39. 

Hieroy King of Syracuse, promises com and clothing to the 
Roman legions, xxi. 50. After the defeat at Trasimenus, he 
sends ample supplies to the Romans, and a golden image of 
Victory, xxii. 37. Dies,xxiv. 4. 

Hietonymusj Hiero's grandson and successor, his character, and 
a conspiracy formed against him, xxiv. 4. 5. He sneers at 
the Roman ambassador, 6. Is slain by the conspirators, 7. 

If inter a^ river, xxiv. 6. xxv. 49. 

Himilco leads an army into Sicily, xxiv. 35. 36. Retires to 
Agrigentum, 39. Brings supplies to Syracuse, and dies of 
the plague, xxv. 26. 

Hififio Royal J in Africa, xxix. 4. 32. 

Hi/i/iOj in Spain, xxxix. 30. 

Hi/i/iocrate8y in conjunction with the Carthaginians, carries on 
war against Marcellus, xxiv. 35. Is defeated, 36. Brings 
supplies to Svracuse, and dies, xxv. 26. 

Hir/iiniansy xxii. 13. Joins the Carthaginians, 61. xxiii. 1. 
Their towns are taken by the Romans, 17. They submit, 
xxvii. 15. 

Honour and Virtue, their temples, xxvii. 25. 

Hope, her temple, ii. 51. 

Horatiiy brothers, fight the Curiatii, i. 24, 25. 

Horatius Coclea maintain the Sublician bridge, leaps into the 
river, and escapes, ii. 10. 

C. Horatiua, consul, fights the Etrurians, ii. 51. 

C. Horatiua Fuiviiiusy consul, routes the ^quans, iii. 30. Dies 
augur, 32. 

/.. Horatiua Barbatus warmly opposes the decemvirs, iii. 39. 
Drives Ap. Claudius out of the Forum, 49. Is made consul, 
55. Defeats the Sabines, and triumphs without leave of the 
senate, 61. 63. See iv. 6. 

M. Horatiua PutviUua, consul, ii. 8. vii. 3. 

M, Horatiua, consular tribune, vi. 31. 

P, Horatiua labours to save his son from the punishment incur- 
red by killing his sister, i. 26. 

Horaea, public, given to «the knights, i. 43. v. 7. Taken from 
some by the censors, xxiv. 1 8. xxvii. 1 1 . 

Hoatagea of the Tarentines, attempting an escape, are seized, 
and put to death, xxv. 7. 
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Hostages of the Spanish states are restored to their friends by 
Scipio, xxvi. 49. 

Hostages required from the Carthaginians, xxx. 31. 

Hostilian senate-house, i. 30. 

IfostUius Cato, two of this name, A. and C. X3^vii. 35. 

C. Hostilius Tubuiusy prsetor, xxvii. 6. Defeats Hannibal, 40. 
Is continued in command, xxviii. 10. 

^..Hostilius Mancinusj prsetor, xl. 35. 

L, Hostilius Mancinusy sent by Minucius with four hundred 
horsemen to procure intelligence, is cut off by the Carthagi- 
nians, xxii. 15. 

Tullus HostHiusy king, i. 22 to 31. 

Hostus Hostilius distinguishes himself in battle against the Sa- 
bines, and fails, i. 12. 

Hybloy XX vi. 21. 

Hy/iatOy xxxvi. 17. xxxvii. 7. xli. 25. 

Hyrcanian filainsy xxxviL 38. 

I and J 

Jamfihorinay 'capital city of Maedica, suri*endered to the Ro- 
mans^ xxvi. 25. * 
Janicuium added to the city, i. 33. Is seized by the Etrurians, 

ii. 10. 51. 
Janusy his temple shut twice after the reign of-Numa, i. 19. 
Jassiis demanded by the Rhodians, xxxii. 33. The Romans 

raise the siege of it, at the request of the Rhodians, xxxvii. 17. 
Iberoy city, xxiii. 28. So called from 
Iberusy river, the boundary between the Romans and Cartha^- 

nians in Spain, xxi. 2. 5. xxvi. 17. 
L. Iciliusy betrothed to Virginia, iii. 44 to 5 1. Is made plebeian 

tribune on the Aventine, 54. 
L. Iciliusy plebeian tribune, iv. 52. 
Sfi, Jciiiusy plebeian tribune, ii. 58. 

Jciliusy three of that name plebeian tribunes in one year, iv. 54. 
Idsean Mother brought to Rome from Pessinus in Asia, xxix. 

10. 14. 
Ilergetiana subdued by Hannibal, xxi. 23. Their country wasted 

by Cn. Scipio, 62. They renew the war, xxii. 21. They 

implore aid from the Romans, xxxiv. 11. 
Iliansy xxix. 12. xxxviii. 39. 
IliuMy XXXV. 43. xxxvii. 9. 
JlliberiSy xxi. 24. 
Illiturgis is besieged by the Carthaginians, and relieved by the 

Romans, xxiii. 49. Is again besieged and relieved, xxi v. 41. 

xxvi. 17. Revolts to the Carthaginians, xxviii. 19. Is taken 

by Scipio, and burnt, 20. 25. 
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Illyriansy their designs in favour of Philip are discovered to 
the Romans, xlii. 26. They join Perseus, xliv. 30, 31,32. 
Are declared free, xlv. 18. 

Ilvatian Ligurians^ xxxi. 10. xxxii. 29. 

Ilva^ island, xxx. 39. 

India J ix. 17. xxxv. 32. xlv. 9. - 

Indiana^ bad soldiers, ix. 19. 

Indibilia^ Prince of the Ilergetians, xxii. 21. xxv. 34. His fa- 
mily kindly treated by Scipio, xxvi. 49. He joins Scipio, 
xxvii. 17. Changes sides again, xxviii. 24. Submits to Sci- 
pio, and is pardoned, 34. Revolts, and is killed in battle, 
xxix. 2, 3. 

Indigea Ju/iiteVy JEneas so called,* i. 2. 

Jndigetea^ deities, viii. 9. 

Induay river, xxxviii. 14. 

Ingaunian Ligurianaj xxviii. 46. xxx. 19. A treaty between 
them and the Romans, xxxi. 2. 

Inaubrian Gaula^ a canton of the i£duans, found Mediolanum, 
V. 34. Plunder and bum Placentia, xxxi. 10. Are defeated 
by the Romans, xxxii. 30. 

Inter amiia^ Roman colony, ix. 28. In vain attempted by the 
Samnites, x. 36. . Refuses supplies, xxvii. 9. Is compelled 
to contribute more than usual, xxix. 15. 

hitereat of money y ^n, 16. 21. Reduced, 27. 

Intermarriage of patricians and plebeians, iv. 1 . 3, 4. 

Inuua^ Pan so called, i. 5. 

Interregnumay i. 17. 22. iii. 8. iv. 7. 43. 51. v. 17. 31. vi. 1.5. 
vii. 17. 21. 28. viii. 3. 17. ix. 7. x. 11. xi. 10. 23. 33. 

/onia, xxxiii. 38. xxxiv. 58. xxxviii. IS. 

Ionian Seoy xiii. 35. xxiii. 33. xlii. 48. 

/«a/ra, Gxtulian general, xxiii. 18. 

laaay island, xliii. 9. 

laaseana join the Roman fleet, xxxi. 45. Complain of the Mace- 
donians, xlii. 26. 

latrianay a savage nation, x. 2. xxi. 16. The Romans at war 
with them, xli. 1. 11. 

later^ river, xxxix. 35. xl. 21. 57. • 

laihmua of Corinth, xlv. 28. 

Jubeiiiua Taurea^ Campanian, his encounter with CI. Asellus. 
xxiii. 8. 47. Hi^ death, xxvi. 15. 

Jugarian-atreet, in Rome, xxiv. 47. xxvii. ^7, xxxv. 21. 

Julian family y originally Alban, i. 50. 

C. Juliua Juiua^ consul, ii. 43. Decemvir, iii. 33. Is deputed 
by the senate to the scceders on the Aventine, 60. 

C Juliua^ consul, iii. 65. Again, iv. 21. A third time, 23. 

C. Juliua Julua, consular tribune, iv. 5G. Again, 61 . J)irs cen- 
sor, v. 31. 
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C, Juiius^ dictator, vii. 21. 

C. Julius MentOy consul, disputes with his colleague and the 
senate, iv. 26. 

L, Juliusy consular tribune, iv. 16. Master of horse, 26. Con- 
sul, 30, 

L. JuliuBy consular tribune, vi. 30. 

L, Julius Julusy consular tribune, v. 1. 

L. Julius JuluUy consular tribune, v. 10. Again, 16. 

Sex. Juliu9y consular tribune, iv. 35. 

Sex. Julius Caesar^ praetor, xxvii. 2 1 . Deputed to the ronsul, 
29. 

C*. Junius Bubulcusy consul, ix. 20. A second time, 28. Dic- 
tator, 29. A third time consul; 30. Master of horse, 38. 
Censor, 43. Dictator, x. 1. He triumphs over the^quans. 

D, Junius Brvtusy master of horse, viii. 12. Consul, 29. 

D. Junius Brutus Sceeva^ lieutenant-general, x. 43. Consul, 47. 

D, Junius^ commander at the mouth of the Voltumus, xxv. 22. 

L, Junius Brutus is sent to Delphi with the sons of Tarquinius, 
i. 56. Accompanies Collatinus to Lucretia, 58. Takes the 
lead in expelling the Tarquins, 59. Is created consul, 60. 
Puts his own sons to death for a conspiracy, ii. 2. Falls in 
fight, together with A runs, his antagonist, 6. 

L. Junius^ commissioner to Macedonia^ xlv. 17. 

M, Junius Fennusj plebeian aedile, xxix. 11. Praetor, xxx. 40. 

M, Junius Peroj dictator, after the battle of Cannae, xxii. 57. 
xxiii. 14. 

M, Junius^ deputed to the senate by the prisoners in the hands 
of Hannibal, xxii 59. 

M, Junius Silanusj praetor, xxv. 2. Lieutenant-general to P. 
Scipio, xxvi. 19. He gains a victory over Mago and Hanno, 
xxviii. 2. 

M. Junius Brutus, praetor, xxxv. 24. Commissioner to settle 
the affairs of Asia, x>xvii. 55. Consul, xl. 59. 

P, Junius Brutus, plebeian tribune, supports the Oppian law, 
xxxiv. 1. Plebeian aedile ; he punishes usurers, xxxv. 41. 

P, Junius, praetor, xxxvi. 45. Leads an army against the Etru- 
rians, xxxvii. 2. 

Q. Junius, plebeian tribune, proposes to revenge the death of 
MdcHus, iv. 16. 

Juno, i. 32. 

Moneta, vii. 28. 

Sospita, viii. 14. xxxiv. '25. 

Lacinia, xxii. 1. xxiii. S3, xxiv. 3. xxviii. 46. xxx. 20. 

Beffina^ v. 21. Brou|[;;ht from Veii to Rome, 22. An of- 
fering made to her by Camillus, vi. 4. A temple dedicated 
to her by M. -Eniilius, xl. 52. 
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JufiUer CftfituHrmsj i. 55. n. If. 
ji.i ill ' p^dommuay yiii. d4. 

Eliciusy i. 20. 

Feretriusj i. 10. 

ji -L J.J Imfieratoffj tI. 29. 
jii.iij.i. Qfitimtu MaximuBy iv. 2. 

Statovj i. 12. 41. X. 36. 

Tic/or, X. 29. 

' ui. IV Latmri^ xxi. 68. X|Lii. I. 
■ Ill i... J 0iym/i^u9y xxiv. 2 1 . 
^ jj.j^.i ' TVophoniiUy xlv. 27. 
■ g.i.j ■ ■ ! Vicilini^j xxiv. 44t. 
JuventoBj goddess, ▼. 54, xxi. 62. xxxvii. 86. 
JL, Juventiua Thalna^ lieutenant-general, xxxix. 31. 
M. Juven$iu9 Thalna^ plebeian tribuni^ accmea Lucretiiii, xUu. 
8. Prxtor, xlv. 16. 



jRn^« banished from Rome, i. 59. 

J^i^g' of the sacrifices J ii. 2. vi 41. ix. 34. 

KnighUy three centuries instituted by Romulus, i. 13. The num- 
ber doubled by Serv. Tullius, 43. There are three iMindred 
in each legion, viii. 8. They are ftiraished with hprsea hf 
the public, i 43. 45, They wear gold rings, ladii. 12. Are 
reviewed annually, ix. 46. They serve on their own horses, 
and pay is assigned to them, v. 7. The censors punish sete* 
ral for misconduct, by depriving them of their horses, xxit. 
18. xxvii. 11. xxix. 37. Six hundred are given «■ hotlagc/i 
to the Samnites, ix. 5. Ate recovered, 15. 



Labeatians subject to Gentius, xliii. 19. xliv. 31. 

Cn, Labeoy military tribune, xxxiii. 22. 

Labicij or Lavicij taken by Coriolanus, ii. 39. Its lands wast- 
ed by Gracchus, iii. 25. It is taken by the Romans, who set- 
tle a colony there, iv. 47. 49. Lavican road, 41. 

C. Laceriusy plebeian tribune, v. 10. 

JLacedeemon robbed by Nabis and his wife, xxxii. 40. Besieged 
by Quintius, xxxiv. 40. Visited by P. :£miliu$, xW. 88. See 
Sfiarta* 

LacedasmonianMy or Laconiansy under Cleonymus, infest the coast 
of Italy, x. 2. Quarrel with the Achseans, xxxi. 25. War is 
declared against them by the Romans, xxxiv. 22. They are 
subdued by T. Quintius, xxvi. 40. Are g^ven in charge t^ 
the Achaeans, xxxv. 1 3. Their towns on the coast ^re attack- 
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ed by Nabis, 22. They are delivered from the t3rmay oC 
Nabis, who is assassinated by JEtolians, and they jcm the 
Achaean league, 36. 

LacetaniOy xxi. 23. 

Lacetaniatii are reduced by Scipio, xxi. 60, 61* They attack 
the allies of the Romans, xxviii. 24. M. Silanus is seat against 
them, 26. See xxxiii. 34. 

Laciniuniy xxxvi. 42. 

LacumaceBy Numidian, called king by MezetohiB, Z3ux. 39) SO* - 

C Lselius is appointed commander of the fleet by Scipio, xzri.- 
42. Sent to Rome with dispatches, xxyii. 7. Sent to Africai 
xxix. 1. 4. 6. Goes with Scipio into Africa, 35. He and 
Masinissa pursue and defeat Syphax, xxx. 9. 1 1. 13. 17. 

C LaelitUy praetor, xxxiii. 35. Consul, xxxvi. 45. 

CLsetoHu9f curule aedile, xxiii. 30. xxv. 22. Praetor, xxvi. 33. 

• xxvii. 8. 

Cn. Lsetoriusj lieutenant-general, xxxi. 21. 

L. Jm3etoriu9y plebeian aedile, xxx. 39. 

M, Laetoriusj chief centurion, is appointed to dedicate a temple 
of Mercury, ii. 27. 

Lakcj Alban, rises to an unusual height, v. 15. 
Curtian, i. 13. vii. 6. 
Fucine, iv. 57. 
Regillus, ii. 19. vi. 2. 
Vadimon, ix. 39. 
Avemus, xxiv. 13. 20. 
Trasimenus, xxii. 4. 
Ostia, xxvii. 11. 

Lamioy ^tolians defeated there by Philip, xxvii. 30. xxxv. 43. 
Besieged by him, xxxvi. 25. By Acilius, xxxvii. 4. Is ta- 
ken, 5. 

Lamfiaacus attacked by Antiochus, xxxiii. 38. xxxv. 42. Is ad- 
mitted into alliance with Rome, xliii. 6. 

Lanuviumy iii. 29. vi. 2. xxvi. 8. xxix. 14. 

Lanuvians revolt, vi. 2 1 . Are made citizens of Rome, viii. 14. 

Laresy household gods, viii. 9. Permarini, xl. 52. 

Lara J or Lartea, See Poraenna and Tolumniua. 

Lariaaa^ a council of the Thessalians held there, xxxvi. 8. Phi- 
lip's forces assembled, xxviii. 5. xxxii. 15. 25. 33. xxxvi. 9. 

Lariaaoy Cremaste, xlii. 56. 

LariaauSj river, xxvii. 3 1 . 

Sp. Lartiua assists Horatius in defence of the bridge, ii. 10. 

T. Lartiua^ consul and first dictator, ii. 18. A second time 
consul, 21. 

JLaticlavea laid aside in mourning, ix. 7. 

Latineaj whence so called, i. 2. Ancient Latines, 3. 32. 52. 

Latinca are conquered by Ancus Marcius, and many removed 
to Rome, i. 32, 33. Their wars with Tarquinius Priscus, 35. 
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38. A trtaty concluded with them, SO. 52. They suffer a 
severe overthrow at the lake Re^Ulus, ii. 19, 20. Are admit- 
ted into alliance, 33. They assist the Romans against the 
^quans and Volscians, iii. 7. Revolt, vi. 2. Obtain peace, 
vii. 12. Ravage Samnium, viii. 2. Require a consul, and 
half the senate of Rome, to be chosen out of Latium, 5. The 
Romans declare war, and entirely subdue them, 6 to 14. 

Latine festival^ v. 17. 19. vi. 42. xxi. 63. xxii. 1. xxv. 11. xxxi^ 
i. xxxvii. 3. xl. 45. 

Latinusj King, forms an alliance and affinity with iEneas, i. 1. 

Latinua Syivius, King of Alba, i. 3. 

Latonaj v. 13. xxv. 12. 

Lavinia married to £neas, and Lavinium built, i. 1. 

Laurentiafu^ the treaty with them renewed annually, ten days 
after the Latine festival, viii. 1 1. 

LautiUy entertainment furnished to ambassadors, xxviii. 39. 
XXX. 17. 

LautulaBy vii. 39. ix. 23. , 

Lautumiae^ xxvi. 27. xxxvii. 3. xxxix. 44. . 

Law J divine and human, i. i 8. 

, civil, published by Flavins, ix. 46. 

Law» of the twelve tables, iii. 34. 57. 

LebadiOy xlv. 27. 

Lectistemiumj or banquet of the gods, the first at Rome, and 
the ceremonies used, v. 13. vii. 2. 27. viii. 24. xxii. 1. 10. &c. 
One at Caere, xxi. 62. 

LegioHy and its divisions, described, viii. 8. Linen legion of 
the Samnites, x. 38. 

LemnoSf island, xxviii. 5. 

Leonoriua and Lutariusj Gallic chieftains, seize Byzantium, 
XXX viii. 16. 

Leonatu9y commander of the chosen band of Perseus, xlii. 51. 

Leonide9j Lacedsmonian, commands the Grecian auxiliaries 
under Perseus, xlii. 51. 

Leontiniy Hieronymus is slain there, xxiv. 7. The city is occu- 
pied by Hippocrates and Epicydes, 29« Taken by Marcel- 
lus, 30. 

Lefitia^ xxx. 25. The dominion of it disputed by Masinissa and 
the Carthaginians, xxxiv. 62. 

Letusy mount, where the Lig^rians are defeated, xli. 18. 

Leucasj promontory and island, xxvL 26. xxxiii. 16. Taken 
by the Romans, 17. Is exempted from the government of 
the Acamanians, xlv. 31. 

Leucaafiis fihaianxy xliv. 41. 

Levy of troops not made out of the whole people indiscrimi- ^ 
nately, iv. 46. 
' of volunteers, ix. 10* 



L&vy 6f ttlj kbds 6f tUra, t. il. 

-i— ^ of ftlAves xiii. 5f . i*iii. U. 

-^ — lli(ute #ith dUbcttHy, 3bcV. 4. See xxii. S/, 3a. :bdT. 11. 
±tvl. 3if. xxvii. 38. 

Z<^^/ and i.^ff^9 tbeif telnbte, iii. 55. 

Liberty^ tttnplc w; ttlv. 1*. Cbart ita iiThlth thi- Tattftitiiie 
hosta^s werfe kept, tit. 7. xxlitr. 44. 

Xldlftnd, xl. 19. 111. !{1. 

Libuan Gauls^ xxi. 38i 

LibyflhaniciaMy xxi. d^. JLtv. 40. 

Libumianay a savage people, X. 2. 

Liciniua Macevj who wrote a history of Rome, ii, i. 20. iS. vi\. 
9. X. 9. &C. 

(7. Liciniuiy )>kt>eiaD tribune, ii. 33. 

C. Licmiusy consular tribune, vi. 31.i Pif^t pleb^kik titiist^ of 
horse, 39. x. 8. 

C. Licinitu Calvus Stoloy plebeian, married to the dau^fate^ of 
Fab. Ambustus, is made plebeian tribune, ti. 35. Bemg ple- 
beian tribune a tenth time, he effetts the passilig of hU.lawft 
against the patricians, vi. 42. Is coiiin!, ix. 2. Again, 9. 
Is condemned on one of his oWii laWs, l6. 

C. lAchUuMj ambassador to Carthage, xxi. 18. 

C. LicMuB Cra98ii9j praetor, xlii. 9. 27. Consul, 28. PlrocM' 
iu\ and commissioner to seide the affairs of Macedonia, xlV. 

X. Liciniusy praetor, xxyii. 8. 

i, Liciniua PolliOy xxvii. 29. 

L. Liciniua LucullttSy curule aedile, xxx. 39. 

M, Liciniuay military tribune, slain, xxvii. 13. 

M, Liciniua LucuUuay praetor, xxxix. 6. 

M, Liciniua StrabOy military tribune, xli. 2. 

P. Liciniua Calvuay first plebeian consular tribune, v. 12. The 
same post being offered to him again, he requests it thay be 
conferred on his son, 18. 

P, Liciniua Cahuay consular tribune, v. 18. 20. 

/*. Liciniua Craaaua^ chief pontiff, xxv. 5. Master of horse, 
xxvii. 5. Censor, 6. Praetor, 21. Consul, xxviii. 38. tie 
and his artay buffer by sickness, xxix. 10. He and the consul 
Sempronius defeat Hannibal, 36. His character, xxxi. 1. 

P. Liciniua Varuay curule aedile, xxvii. 6. Praetor, 21. 

P, Liciniuay chief pontiff, disputes with Fabius, flatnen of Qui- 
I'inus, xxxvii. 51. His death, xxxix. 46. 

p. Liciniua Craaauay praetor, xli. 14. Consul, xlii. 28. 

P, Liciniua TegulCy poet, xxxi. 12. 

Ligurianay v. 35. Ambassadors sent to them from Rome, 
xxii. 33. They prepare aid for Hasdrubal, xxvii. 39. Join 
Mago, xxviii. 46. xxix. 5. Ravage the country on the Po, 



attiv. 55. tit^est PteL xuV, d. Ai^ ^ttbdUM by Minuciusy 

xxxVii. i. Both c6ft8UU are sdit a|fdhit them, xixTiii. 43. 

They surrender, and are removed frdm Ute mouttitnM, 11. 3^; 

4 1 . They prepare for war, xfc. 1 U AHs ddbated by C. Clau- 

dUiis, ll they sdle MUtiiia, xU. l4. A^ deleai(;d, IS. 

Agi&ili, tlli. f. They and thdi- effect!^ are told, 8. 
^. Ligu9tinu$ receires j^ilfallc thaA^ (btdicotii^ging the levies, 

tm. 34. 
Xilybseufttf promontory, xxv. 31. xxvii. i. Sea fight near it| 

til. 56. 
Littgoniunsj v. 35^ 
Linen bookt^ iv. 7. 



JLmremumi^xxii. 16.±xui. 35. 

L^artnMiaH fiitate9j it. 28. 

Lifiarm islands^ xxi. 49. 

ifrtt, HVfci', X. 21. ixvi. 9. 34. 

Litanoy wood, where the Gauls destroy a Rotnkh arniy,' xliii, 24. 

LiviuMy ^oeiy first #ho wrote comity on a regular plot, vii. 2. 

C. LiviiUj pontiff, xxvi. 23. Curule aedlle, xxix. 38. Praetor, 
XXX. 26. Cbnsili, xxxviii. 35. xliii. 11. 

L. Liviusj praetor, xlv. 44. • , 

M. Livius Dentevy consul, x. 1. Ofie of the fiM J>lebeian pon- 
tiflk, 9. Dictat<is to beciuH the forfn of devotihg himself, 28. 

M. LMiUj amhassador to Carthage, Xxi. \A. Eight years after 
t sevehi sehtetice had bli(<n passed on him, he is brought back 
to Rome, and against bis will made consul a second time« 
tJLVii. 34. lie vanquishes Ha^rubal, 46. 49. triumphs,* 

. xxviii. 9. Is made dictator, 10. Censor, he acquires the sur* 
name Salinator, and maintains a shanieful dispute with his 
colleague, xxix. 37. 

M. Livius defends Tarentum, xxiv. 20. Is dbtiged to retire 
into the citadel, xxv. 10, 11. xlvi. 39. A dispute about him 
in the senate, xxvii. 25. 

M. Livius Macatusy xxvii. 34. 

T. Ltuius wrote in the reign of Augustus, xxviii. 1 2. See iv. 46. 

Locri revolts to th^ Csii^h&ginians, xidi. 60. xxiii. 30. Is be* 
sieged by Crispinus, xxvii. 25. Retaken by Scipio, xxix. 6, 
7. Is put under the command of Pleminius, 8. His conduct 
there, to 2l« Its laws and liberty are restored by the se- 
nate, 21. 

LocrUy in Greece, xxvi. 26. xxviii. 6. xxxii. 18. 52. 

Lbcu8t9 waste Campania, xxx. 1 1. 

Longuloy ii. 33. ix. 39. 

Lorymay port, xxxvii. 17. xlv. 10. 

LuQy mother, viii. 1 . 

LucQy xxi. 59. xli. 13. 

Zueaniana support the Samnites against Alexander of Epirus, 
viii. 17. Make an alliance with the Romans, 25. Revolt, 



27. Are suppressed, z. 11. 18. Sev/eral of their towns are 
taken by. the Romans, xxv. 1. ^hey subinit| scxvii 15. . 
Luceresj trib^ L 13. x. 6. i, , . 

' century of knightS| 1. 13. 36. 

X,uccriaybi. 2. Roman hostages kept tlvere,. 12» Is taken by 
the Romans, 15. Lost, and recovereil, and settled as a colo- 
ny, 26 Is attacked by th^ Samnites, x. 35. 

Lucretia^ wife of Collatinus, i. 57. Violated by Sex. Tarquini- 
us, she kills herself, 58. 

C. Lucretiusy commander of a fleet, xl. 26. Is accused by the 
people of Chalcis, xliii. 7. ; and condemned, 8. 

C Lucretius Gallusy praetor, xlii. 28. 

Hoatua Lucretiua TricifiUinuSj consul, iv. 30. 

I^ Lucretiua Flavusy consul, defeats the JEquans, v. d9. Consu« 
lar tribune, he defeats the Volsinians, 32. 

L, Lucretiua TVicifiitinuaj consul, vanquishes the Volscians, and 
triumphs, iii. 8. 10. 

X. Lucretiua Tricifiitinuaj coi^sular tribune, iv. 4. A second 
time, 21. A third, 22. 

Z. Lucretiua^ quaestor, betrayed to Hanmbal, xxi. 59. 

Af, Lucretiua^ plebeian tribune, xxvii. 5. 

P, Lucretiua J consul, ii. 15. 

P. Lucretiua Tricifiitinuaj consular tribune, iv. 44. AgaiOi 47. 

P. Lucretiua^ governor of Rome, iii. 24. 

^. Lucretiuaj father of Lucretia, i. 58. Dies in the consulship, 
ii. 8. 

8ji. Lucretiua, praetor, xxviii. 38. Is continued in command, 
xxix. 13. Again, XXX. 1. 

T. Lucretiua, consul, ii. 8. Again, 16. 

Lucumoy son of Demaratus, removes to Rome, where he is call- 
ed Tarquinius, i. 34. 

Lucumo debauches the wife of Aruns of Clusium, v. 33. 

Luna, city, xli. 19. xliii. 9. xlv. 13. 
' harbour, xxxiv. 8. xxxix. 21. 

Lufiercal, i. 5. 

Luaitania, xxi. 43. xxvii. 20. Is subdued by i&milius Paullus, 
xxxvii. 57. 

Lutariua, Gallic chieftain, xxxviii. 16. 

Cn, Lutatiua made prisoner by the Boians, xxi. 25. Is restored 
to liberty sixteen years after, xxx. 19. 

Cn, Lutatiua Cerco, ambassador to Ptolemy^ xlii. 6. 

Lustrum, See Survey, 

Q. Lutatiua, consul, xxx. 44. 

Lycaonia, xxxviii. 38. xxxix. 54. 

Lycxum, at Athens, burned by Philip, xxxi. 24. 

Lycean Pan, i. 5. 

Xycifl, xxxiii. 41. xxxvii. 16. 23. The Lycians complain of tlie 
Rhodians, xli. 6. 
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Lyeortaaj of Megalopolis^ general of hone, father of Polybius 

the historian, xxxv. 29. Ambassador of the Achaeans to 

Rome, xuviii. 33. Ptetor, xzxix. 35. 
LycurguBy tyrant of Lacedsemon, xxxiv. 26. 
Lycurgusy law^ver, his laws and institutions abolished, xxxviii. 

34. xxxix. S3. 36. 
Lycu€y in Dassaretio, xxxi. 33. xxxii. 9. 
Lydiay xxxviii. 39. 
LyneuB^ xxyi. 35. 
Lytimaehiaj having been sacked and bamed by the Thracians, 

is rebailt by Antioehas, xxxiii. 38. 40, 41. xxxiv. 58. 
Lytipuichua, King, xxxiv. 5^8. 
Ly9imac/iU8y Macedonian courtier, xl. 8. 
.LyHnoe, city, xxxviii. 15. 

M 

Macedonia^ i. 1. ix. 18. An obscure state before the reign of 
Philip, son of Amyntas, subsisted from its highest summit of 
grandeur under Alexander to Perseus, the last king, 1 50 years, 
xlv. 9. 30. See Phiiifij Perteus. 

Macedonian army compared with the Roman, ix. 19. Solem- 
nity of its purification, xl. 6. 

— — — — phalanx, ix. 19. 

■ territory, divided into four districts, xlv. 29. 

MachanidaSf tyrant of Sparta, makes war on the Achaeans, xxvii. 
30. xxviii. 5. 7. 

Macfi, or long plains, so called, xli. 18. xlv. 13. 

MacrUj island, xxxvii. 13. 28. 29. 

MaduatenianMy xxxviii. 40. 

Maeander^ river, xxxvii. 55. xxxviii. 13. 15. 

Mmcian tribe added, viii. 17. 

Sfi Afyciliusj a turbulent plebeian tribune, iv. 48. 

Mxdicaj xxvi. 25. xl. 21, 22. 

P. Jifa?/iu«, consular tribune, v. 12. Again, 18. 

Q, Mxliusy plebeian tribune, ix. 8. 

Sfi, Mseliue aspires to absolute power, iv. IS.. Is summoned to 
attend the dictator Cincinnatus, and slain by Servilius Ahala, 
14. His house is demolished, 16. 

MtenaluBj mount, xxxiv. 28. 

C. Mteniutf consul, triumphs over the Aricians and Lavinians, 
viii. 13. Dictator; he abdicates, is accused, and acquitted, 
ix. 26. 34. 

L, Maeniti9f plebeian tribune, regulates the interest of money, 
vii. 16. 

M. Maenius proposes an Agrarian law, and obstructs the levies, 
iv. 53. 

At MstniuMj plebeian tribune, in the commotions excited by 
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MAoliua, submits to the directiqp of the mitey rl. 19. ; fad 
prosecutes Manlius, dO. 
M. MaeniuBy military tribune, falU im a battle with MagOy xzx. 1 8. 

P. MaeniuBy consular tribune^r- 19* 
T. MJBeniuMj prstor, xxxix. 6. 8. 
Aiaesian wood^ i. 33. 
Magadaj mount, xxxviii. 19. 

Moigalua^ Boian chief, xxi. 29. 

Magiatratcsy curule, iv. 7. Their election prevented duriiigftf^ 
years by the plebeian tribunes, tL 35. Auspices ire not pb- 
served at the election of plebeian magistrates, tI. 41. 
Cn, Magiusy medixtntici)s, or chief magistrate of Cimponia, 
xxiv. 19. 

Deciua Magiu9y Capuan, maintains his fidelity to die RomtpSf 
and takes refuge in £gypt, xxiii. 7. 10. 

Magnesitfy on the Masander, zsxyii. 45. 

Magnesia^ near Sipylus, xxxtI. 43. xxxvii. 11. 37. 44. 

Magnc9ian9y and Magnetareh^ xxxiiL 34. xxxr. 31. 

MagOy brother of Hannibal, xxi. 47. 54. zxii. 46. Carries to 
Carthage an account of Hannibal's SBCcesses, xxUi. IS^ 13. 
Is sent into Spain, ^n4 defeated at IlUtnrgi, SS. 49. He 
levies troops, xxiv. 43. In conjoncticfn with Hasdmbal Gis- 
go, defeats P. Scipio, xxv. 33. 34. His camp is taken by 
Marcius, 39. He loins his brother Ha^rubal, xxvii. flio. Is 
obliged to fly, xxviii. 3. Sails to Italy, aad takes Cxemia, 37. 
46. Is defeated by the Romansy xxx. 18. Dies, 19. 

MagOy Carthaginian ambassador to Philip, zxiiL 34. 

Mago Barcinc- ra^e prisoner in Sardinia, xxiii. 4i« 

MagOj governor of New Carthage, surrenders to Stipio, xxTi. 
44. 46. 

Maharbaly son of Himilco, xxi. 12. 45. Pursues the Romans 
flying from Trasimenus, xxii. 6. Advises Hannibai, after the 
battle of Cannae, to march directly to Rome, 51. xxiii. 18. 

Maleaj promontory, xxxi. 44. 47. xxxii. 16. xlii. 56. - 

Malian bay^ xxvil. 30. xxxi. 46. 

Maleventumj ix. 27. x. 15. 

Mallseoy xxxi. 41. 

Matnertinea^ xxviii. 28. xxx. 31. 

C Mamiliua Vitulua^ first plebeian chief curio, xxvii. 8. Am- 
bassador to Philip, xxx. 26. Pnetor, xxxv. 38. 

L, Mamiliua^ dictator, of Tusculum, assists the Romans, iiL 18. 
18.29. 

Oct, Mamiliua^ of Tusculum, descended from Ulysses and Circe, 
marries the daughter of Tarquinius the Proud, i. 49. En- 
tertains him in his exile, ii. 15. Raises thirty states against 
the Romans, 18. Is wounded at Regillus, 19* 

Q, Mamiliuay plebeian aedile, xxvii. 36. 
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Q. MamUiuM Thurinua^ praetor, xxviii. 10. 

Mandoniusy xxU. 22. Brother of Indibilis, chief of the Ilerge- 
tians, xxvi. 49. He joins the Romans, and his wife and chil- 
dren are restored to Tiim, xxyii, 17. He goes over to the 
enemy, xxviii. 24. Is defeated, 33. ; and pardoned by Scipio, 
34. Rebels, is taken and put to dqath, xxix. 3. 

Manduria taken by Fabius, xxvii. 15. 

Jdaneay the rites proper for appeasing them are directed by the 
chief pontiff, i. 20. Decius devotes himself to the gods, 
manes, and the earth, viii. 9. 

Mariiciusy praetor of Prsenestt, xxiii. 19. 

Sex, ManiliuMy a leader in the secession of the aoldiers, iii. 5. 

JUanifiuluBy a company of soldiers, i. 52. vii. 24. viii. 8. 

Jianiian orders^ iv. 29. viii. 7. 

>^uL Manliu8y consul, is accused, ii. 54. His accuser is mur- 
dered, and he is made decemvir, iii. 33. 

JiuL Jianiiusj consular tribune, iv. 61. A second time, v. 8. 
A third, 16. Seht with a golden bason to Delphi, is taken by 
Lyparaean pirates, and set at liberty, 28. 

A.ManliuB Ca/ki/o/inu«, coi^ular tribune, vi. 1. Again, 11. A 
third time, 21. A fourth, 36, 

Ji. ManiiuMf military tribune, killed, xxvii. 27. 

j1, Manliusy consul when the first Punic war was terminated, 

XXX. 44. 

Ji, Manliua Vulao^ consul, xl. 59. 

C. ManliuBy consular tribune, vi. 30. 

€n. ManliuMj consul, ii. 43. 

Cn. JUanliusy xonsul, defeats the Tiburtians, vii. 1-2. Again 
consul, 16. Interrex, 17. Censor, 22. Master of horse, 28. 

C. Mantius FuUoj praetor, xxxiii. 42. Consul, xxxvii. 47. Com- 
mands in Gallograecia, xxxviii. 12. And after surmounting 
many difficulties, entirely subdues the Gauls, 27. Is accused 
by his own lieutenant-generals, xxxviii. 45. A triumph is 
decreed to him, 50. xxxix. 6. 

L. Manliua ImfierioatUy dictator, vii. 3. His severity tp his sou, 
and the dutiful conduct of the latter, 4, 5. 

L. Manliua Cofiitolinuay consular tribune, iv. 42. 

L. Manliua Torquatua, lieutenant-general, sJain by the Gauls, 
X. 26. 

L. Manliua, praetor, is defeated by the Boian Gauls, xxi. 17. 25. 

X. Manliua Midinua, praetor, xxvi. 23. Commands an army at 
Namia, xxvii. 43. 50. Succeeds Scipio in the province of 
Spain, xxviii. 38. His conduct there, xxix. 2, 3. IS. He is^ 
disappointed of an ovation by M. Porcius Laeca, xxxii. 7. 

L, Manliua having assaulted Carthaginian ambassadors, is de- 
livered up to them by the fecialts, and sent to Carthage, 
xxxviii. 42. 
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L.Manliu9j praetor, xxxviii. 35. Is refused a triumph, and 
allowed an ovation, xxxix. 29. Consul, xl. 43. 

M. Jdanliusj consular tribune, iv. 44. 

JIf. Manliua CafiitotinuBj consul, v. 31. He saves the Capitol, 
47. Is made interrex, vi. 5. His ambition and seditious be- 
haviour, U to 18. He. is brought to trial, condenmed, and 
(thrown from the Tarpeian rock, 20. 

P. Manliu9j consular tribune, vi. 30. Dictator, 38. 

F: Manliua FuUoj prstor, xxvi. 23. xxvii. 6. 

T, Manliusj son of L., an example of filial duty, vii. 5. He kills 
a Gaul in single combat, and is named Torquatus, 10. Is 
made dictator, 19. A second time, 26. Consul, 37. Again, 
28. A third time, viii. 3. Puts his son to death, 7. 

T, Manliua Torquatusy consul, dies in consequence of a fall from 
his horse, x. 11. 

T. Manliua Torguatua votes against ransoming the prisoners 
taken at Cannae, xxii. 60. Is sent governor of Sardinia, and 
subdues the island, xxiii. 34. 40, 41. Is a candidate for the 
post of chief pontiff, xxv. 5. Refuses the consulship, xxvi. 

' 32. Is made dictator, xxvii. 33. . 

Manly gown^ xxvi. 19. 

Mannuaj a slave, discovers a plot of the Calavii to bum Rome, 
xxvi. ^. 

i)/an/ua, xxix. 10. 

Marcian ahieldy xxv. 39. 

C. Marciua signalizes himself in the taking of Corioli, and is 
sumamed Coriolanus, ii. 33. Warmly opposes the plebeian 
tribunes, 34. Goes into exile, 35. Is made general of the 
Volscians, 39. Is prevailed on by his mother to retire from 
Rome, and dies, 40. 

C Marciuay plebeian tribune, prosecutes Q. Fabius for taking 
part in a fight against the Gauls, vL 1 . 

C. Marciua Rutiluay consul, triumphs over the Privemians, vii. 
16. First plebeian dictator, he triumphs without leave of 
the senate, 27. Consul a second time, 21. First plebeian 
censor, 22. A third time consul, 28. A fourth, 38. 

C. Marciua^ augur, x. 9. 

C. Martiua Rutilua^ consul, ix. 33. Takes Allifae, 38. Is pon* 
tiff, X. 9.. Censor, 47. 

L. Marciua chosen general by the soldiers on the death of the 
two Scipios in Spain, xxv. 37. He takes the two camps of 
the enemy, 39. He gives offence to the senate, xxvi. 2. 
Takes Astapa, xxviii. 22. 

M. Marciuay xxvii. 6. 

M. Marciua Ralloy praetor, xxix. 1 1. xxx. 38. 

M, Marciua Sermo^ and Q. Marciua Scyllay xlii. 21-. 

J^uma Marciuay pontiff, i. 20. 
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Q, Marciu9 Philififiua^ praetor, xxxviii. 35. Consul, xxxix. 6. 
Commissioner of religious affairs, xl. 42. His conference 
with Perseus, and insidious conduct, xlii. 40. 43. Again con- 
sul, xliii. 11. Goes into Macedonia, xliv. 1. 16. 

Q, Marciua Ratla^ xxxv. 41. 

Q. Marciua Rexy plebeian tribune, xxxiii. 25. 

MarciuBy a soothsayer, xxv. 12. 

Marica'9 grovcy xxvii. 37. 

•Vtxron^a, in Samnium, xxvii. 1. 

Mfaroneaj in Greece, xxxi. 16. xxxvii. 60. 

Mariui Blonusy praetor, at Capua, favours Hannibal, xxiii. 7. 

Marius Statiliua detects a stratagem of Hannibal, xxii. 42. 

MaruciniaiMy viii. 29. ix. 45. xxii. 9. ^ 

JUara Gradivusj i. 20. ii. 45. 

Mare's yield dedicated, i. 44. ii. 5. 

Marnansj viii. 6. Revolt, ix. 41. Are conquered and fined, x. 
3. xxii. 9. They furnish seamen, xxviii. 45. 

MarsyaMy river, xxxviii. 1 3. 

MaaaBvyliansy subjects of Syphax, xxiv. 48. xxviii. 17. xxix. 32. 
XXX. 11. 

Masgaboy son of Masinissa, comes to Rome, xlv. 1 3, 1 4. 

ManniMay King of the Masylian Numidians, overthrows Sy- 
phax, xxiv. 48, 49. In alliance with the Carthaginians, he 
gives much trouble to P. Scipio, xxv. 34. Confers, and forms 
a treaty with him, xxviii. 16. 35. Complains of Scipio's de- 
lay, xxix. 4. His various turns of fortune, and expulsion from 
his kingdiom, 29 to 32. He joins Scipio, 33. Bums the camp 
of Syphax, xxx. 5. Recovers his kingdom, 1 1. Marries So- 
phonisba, and, being reproved by Scipio, sends her poison, 
12. 14, 15. Receives a large addition to his dominions, 44. 
Presents sent to him from Rome, xxxi. 11. He sends a sup* 
ply to the Romans, 19. Another, very large, xxxvi. 4. A 
dispute between him and the Carthaginians is pleaded at 
Rome, xlii. 23, 24. 

Maasilianay a colony from Phocaea, v. 34. Inform the Romans 
of Hannibal's passing the Iberus, xxi. 25. Act as guides to 
Scipio, 26. 

Maaai-vay nephew of Masinissa, is taken prisoner, and sent back 
to his uncle by Scipio, xxvii. 19. xxviii. 35. 

MaMter of horBCy the first, Sp. Cassius, ii. 18. The first plebeian, 
C. Licinius, vi. 39. Master of horse raised to an equality of 
power with the dictator, xxii. 25. A dictator without a 
master of horse, xxiii. 22, 23. 

M, Matienu9y praetor, xli. 28. Goes into exile, xliii. 2. 

P, Matienu9y military tribune, abused by Pleminius, xxix. 6. 8. 

Matuta, mother y v. 21. xxv. 7. xxix. 37. xli. 28. 

Mavorsy Mars, xxii. 1. 
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Matrons Tnoum a year for Brutus, ii. 7. ; and for Publicola, 14. 
]pring all their gold and ornaments to the treasury, v. ^5. 
Make a contribution towards satisfying the Gauls^ 50. Are 
repaid, vi. 4. A dispute between the patricians and- plebeians, 
X. 23. They dedicate a brazen statue to Juno on the Aven- 
tine, xxi. 62. Also a golden bason, xxvii. 37. Receive the 
mother of the gods, xxix. 14. 

Jtfiauri, or Moora^ auxiliaries to Hasdrubal in Spain, xxi. 32, 
X3^viii. 17. Escort Masinissa, xxix. 30. 

Maurusiansj xxiv. 49. 

L. Jdeciliusy plebeian tribune, ii. 58. 

Maediansy Thracian, xxviii. 5. 

Medians^ Asiatic, xxxv. 48. 

Mediolanum founded by the Gauls, v. 34. l^efeat of the Gaah 
there, xxxiv. 46. 

McdixiuticuB^ title of the chief magistrate of Campania, xzir. 
19. xxvi. 6. 

MeduUiay i. 33. 38. 

Megalesian gamesy xxix. 14. 

JltegalofioliSy TLXiXi, 5. xxxvi. 31. 

JiegalofiolUanty xxviii. 8. xxxii. 32. 

Megarcy in Sicily, xxiv. 30. 35. 

Megaroy in Greece, xxviii^ 7. xxxi. 22. 

Megiite^ port, xxxvii. 22. 24. 44. 

JUelCy or Melesy xxiv. 20. xxvii. 1. 

MeteBBuniy xxviii. 3. 

Melib^Oy xxxvi. 1 3. Besieged by the Romans, xliv. W. Taken, 
46. 

Melitay island, xxi. 51. 

C. Memmiusy praetor, xlii. 10. 

MemnoHy xxxii. 22. 

Mem/ihisy xlv. 12. 

Agri/itia Meneniu9y consul, ii. 16. He brings home the com- 
mons from the sacred mount, 32. Dies, 33. 

'^g^^t^o, MtncniiMy commissioner of a colony, iv. 11. 

Jlgrififia Meneniua Lanatu9y consul, iv. 13. Consular tribune, 
45. Again, 47. 

C Mcntniusy consul, iii. 32. 

X. MeneniuB LanatuSy consul, iv. 12. 

X. Meneniusy consular tribune, vi. 5. Again, 2. 

T, Meneniu9y consul, ii. 51, 52. 

Meninxy island, xxii. 3 1 . 

Meni/i/itiSy Macedonian general, xxvii. 32. xxviii. 5. 

Menifi/iusy envoy of Antiochus to the ifitolians, xxxv. 32. xxxvi. 
10. 

Mcnsy mind, a temple dedicated to her, xxii. 10. xxiii. 31. 

Mensarii triumviriy commissioners of the public accounts ap- 
pointed for the liquidation of debts, vii. 21. xxiii. 21. 
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Mercenary troofii first employed by the Romans, xxiv. 49v 

MerchantSy a college of them, ii. 27. 

Mercury y ii. 21. v. 13. 

Mercury's hilly xxvi. 44. Promontory, xxix, 27. 

Mericu9y a Spaniard, betrays the Island a part of Syracufie to the 

Romans, xxv. 30. Is rewarded with the freedom of Rome, 

and a golden crown, xxvi. 2 1 . 
Measanoy in Sicily, xxi. 49. xxiv. I. xxix. 7. 9. 
MeMa/iianSy viii. 24. 
MeMcncy in Peloponnesus, xxix. 12. Is besieged by the Achaeans, 

and united to them, xxxvi. 31. 
MetafiontusyX. 18. viii. 24. xxv. ll.xxvii-. 1. 
Meiapontinesy after the battle of Cannae, revolt to Hannibal, xxii. 

61. xxv. 15. xxvii. 16. 
Metafiontine landsy xxiv. 20. 
Metaurusy river, xxvii. 47. 
Q. Metellu9y cnrule aedile, xxvii. 36. Argues in fairour of P. 

Scipio, xxix. 20. 
M, Metiliusy plebeian tribune, inveighs against Fabius, xxii. 15. 

Proposes to give the master of horse equal authority with the 

dictator, 25. 
Sfi, MetUiusy plebeian tribune, iv. 48. 
T, Metilius CrotOy lieutenant-general, xxiii. 31. 
Metrofiolia surrenders to the Romans, xxxii. 15. xxxvi. iO. 
MettiUB Curtiuayi, 12, 13. 
Mettius Fuffetiusy dictator of Alba, i. 23. His treachery, 27. 

Punishment, 28. 
Vectius Mettiusy Volscian, distinguishes himself highly in battle, 

iv. 28. 
MevaniUyin, 41. 

Mezentiusy King of Etruria, i. 2. 
Mezetulu9y Numidian, disputes the throne with Capusa, xxix. 

29. Is obliged to fly, 30. 
MictiOy general at Chalcis, xxxv. 38. 
Mile9ian9y xxxviii. 39. 
MiletuBy xxxviii. 1 3. 
Milioniay x. 3. 34. 

MilOy favourite of Perseus, xliv. 32. Forsakes him, 45. 
Milviafij or Mulvian-bridgCy xxvii. 51. 
Minea in a siege, t. 19. 21. xxiii. 18. 
MinciuMy river, xxiv. 10. xxxii. 30. 
Minerva discovered the use of numbers, vii. 3. 
Minerva Alciiy xlii. 5 1 . 
■ Itoniay xxxvi. 20. 

Minerva* 9 promontory, xl. 18. xlii. 20. 
MinU Celerea entertain Hannibal in Capua, xxiii. 8. 
Min^ prime minister of Antiocbns, xxxv. 15, 16. xxxvii. 40. 
Minoa HeracleOy xxiv. 35. 
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Minorsy their money lent to the public, xxiv. 18. 
Minturnaey viii. 1 1 . ix. 25. A colony settla there, x. 2 1 . xxtu. 38. 
Minucia^ a vestal, buried alive, viii. 15. 

X. MinuciuB^ consular tribune, his bftd conduct, iii. 25, 26. He 
is relieved by the dictator Cincinnatus, and ordered to abdi- 
cate, 29. 
L, Minuciu9y decemvir, iii. 35. 
L. Minuciusy director of the market, discovers to the senate the 

designs of Maelius, iv. 13. Is rewarded, 16. 
L, Minucius Myrtiiua having ill-treated ambassadors of Car- 
thage, is sent thither in custody, xxxviii. 42. 
L. Minuciusj prsetor, xxxi. 4. 
ilf. MinucitUy consul, ii. 21. Again, 34. 
JIf. MinucitUy plebeian tribune, v. 11. 
M, Minucius Fessusy plebeian aug^r, x. 9. 
M. Minucius .Rufusy master of horse to Fabius, xxii. 8. Cen- 
sures his caution, 14. Is invested with equal authority, 26. 
Engages Hannibal, and is saved by Fabius from a total de- 
feat, 28, 29. Acknowledges his misconduct, 30. Is killed at 
Cannae, 49. 
M, Minuciusy plebeian tribune, xxiii. 21. 
P. Minuciusy military tribune, xxxv. 5. 
Q, Minuciusy consul, iii. 30. 
Q, Minuciusy lieutenant-general, xxvi. 33. 
• » Q, Minucius ThermuSy praetor, xxxiii. 24. 

Q. Minucius Rufusy praetor, xxxi. 4. Consul, xxxii. 27. 
Q, Minucius Thermusy curule asdile, xxxii. 27. Praetor, xxxiii. 
26. Consul, xxxiv. 54. xxxv. 20. Defeats the Liguri^s, 2 1 . 
Is refused a triumph, xxxvii. 46. Dies, xxxviii. 41. 
T, Minuciusy consul, defeats the Samnites, ix. 44. 
T, Minucius RufuSy xlii. 54. 
T, Minucius Molliculusy praetor, xl. 35. 

Misagenesy son of Masinissa, xlli. 29. Brings aid to the Ro- 
mans against Perseus, 62. 
Misenutn^ promontory, xxiv. 13. 
Mithridatesy son of Antiochus, xxxiii. 19. 
MitylenCy xxxvii. 2 1 . 
MolossiSy viii. 24. 
MonetOy JunOy vi. 20. 
Money y lent out of the treasury, secured by mortgages and bonds, 

xxii. 60. 
Money of widows and minors lent to the public, xxiv. 18. 
Mofisian factiony at Compsa, xxiii. I. 
Mother y Idaeany xxix. 10. Her priests come out of Pessinus to 

meet the consul Manlius, xxxviii. 18. «. 

Muciany meadowSyW, 13. 
C Mucius mistakes Porsenna's secretary for the King, andL kills 
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him, burns his right-hand, and is thence called Scaevola, ii. 

12, 13. 
P, Muciuty praetor, xl. 44. 
Q. Muciua ScmvolOy praetor, xxiii. 24. 
C. AfttmmfiM, praetor, xli. 8. 
JL. and Q. Afummiu9 oppose the proposal of Petillius respett- 

ing Scipio Africanus, xxxviii. 54. 
C. ^2<na/i{i«,. praetor, xlii. 4. 
Mundoy xxiv. 42. Taken by Gracchus, xl. 47. 
MurciOy goddess, i. 33. 
Murgantiuy in Samnium, taken, x. 17. 
MurgantiOy in Sicily, xxiv. 17. 36. xxvi. 21. 
Mutinoy xxi. 25. xxvii. 21. xxxv. 4. 6. 
Mutinesy having learned the art of war under Hannibal, is very 

troublesome to the Romans in Sicily, xxv. 40. xxvi. 21. Is 

ill-treated by Hanno, 40. Surrenders Agrigentum to the 

Romans, xxvii. 5. 
Mutiny of Roman soldiers, iv. 50. xxviiL 24, 8cc. 
Myndusy sxxyii. 16, 
Mycenicoy near Argos, xxxii, 39. 
My lay river, xxiv. 30, 31. 
MyaiOy xxxviii. 39. 

N 

JVa^ft, tyrant of Lacedaemon, xxix. 12. Forms an alliance with 
Philip, xxxii. 38. Sends aid to the Romans, 40. War is 
declared against him by the other states of Greece, xxxiv. 24. 
He refuses the terms of peace offered by the Romans, 36. 
Being besieged in Lacedaemon, he is forced to comply with 
them, 40. The Achaeans declare war against him, xxxv, 25. 
He is defeated, 30. Put to death, 35. 

Mevian gatCy ii. 11. 

Xadagaroy a conference there between Scipio and Hannibal, 
XXX. 29. 

Q. JSTatviua CristOy praefect of allies, drives Philip out of his 
camp at Apollonia, xxiv. 40. 

JL. JVlaeviua Balbusy praetor, xlv. 13. 

M. MevitUy said by some to be the accuser of. P. Scipio, 
xxxviii. 56. 

Q, J\ratviu9y commissioner of a colony, xxxiv. 53. xxxv. 40. 

Q. Jsr»uius Mathoy praetor, xxxix. 32. 

AVzi/ driven by a dictator, vii. 3. ix. 28. viii. 18. 

JVamuz, colony, x. 9, 10. Refuses supplies, xxvii. 9. xxtx. 15. 

JVarnian tribcy vi. 5. xxix. 37. 

Jfa9o%y or lalmndy part of Syracuse, xxv. 24. Taken by the Ro- 
' mans, 30. 
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Acciua JSraviuBj i. 36. 

Q. ATaviua advises lo mix footmen with the cavalry, xxvi. 4. 

His brave conduct, 5. 
Miufiactumy xxvi. 26. xxvii. 30. xxxvi. 30» 
,Yau8iathmuSj port at Phocaea, xxxvii. 31. 
C. JSTduthUy consul, ii. 53. Again, iii. 25. He routes the Sa- 

bines, xxvi. 29. 
C. JVautius Rutilus^ consul iv. 52. 
Sfi. J^autiu9y consul, ii. 39. 

Sfi, JSTautina JRutiiusy consular tribune, iv. 35. Again, 45. 
Sfi. JVautitu /?tt/i7t/ff, commands the cohorts of the allies, x. 41. 

Is honoured for his bravery, 44. 
J^eafioliSy viii. 22. Its ambassadors offer gold to the Romans, 

who accept the smallest bason, xxii. 32. Its lands are ra- 
vaged by Hannibal, xxiv. 1 3. 
^^€mean game9j the direction of them given to Philip, xxvii. 30, 

31. to T. Quintius, xxxiv. 41. 
Meftete is taken by the Etrurians, and recovered bv the Romans, 

vi. 9, 10. A colony is settled there, 21. It refuses supplies, 

xxvii. 9. Is punished, xxix. 15. 
Aeptuncy equestrian^ i. 9. A lectistcmiui9 to obtain his favour, 

V. 13. xxii. 10. 
M^ituniari lakc^ xxxix. 44. 
^erutum stormed by the Romans, ix. 20. 
^essusy river, xlv. 29. 

Mcseay city, on the Malcan bay, xxviii. 5. xxxv. 26. 
.Vicaracf^r, a leader of pirates, xxxvii. 1 1« 
AkantUr^ i&tolian prxtor, xxxviii. 4, 5. 
.Yiciaay Achaeau prxtor, xxviii. 3. 
.Yiciaa^ Macedouian, put to death by Perseus, xUv. 10. 
.Yico forms a conspiracy, and betrays Tarentum to Hannibal, 

XXV. 8, 9. Kills D. Quintius, xxvi. 39. Is killed in the cap- 
ture of Tarentum, xxvii. 16. 
J^icodamu8y iELtolian general, xl. 5. 
JW/f, river, xliv. 19. 
J^oia taken by the Romans, ix. 28. Is besieged by Hannibal, 

xxiii. 14. 16. Again, 43. 46. The plebeian party invite 

Hannibal, xxiv. 13. 
JVpmenian road^ iii. 52. 

J^omentum taken by Tarquinius Priscus, i. 38. iv. 22. 
JSTorbay Roman colony, ii. 34. Is attacked by the Privemians, 

vii. 42. Maintains ct)nstant friendship with the Romans, 

xxvii. 10. 
Abr/ia, Etrurian goddess, vii. 3. 
Kovendiale aacrunty or nine days' festival, i. 31. xxi. 62. xxv. 7. 

xxvi. 23, &c. 
J^Tovenailesy deities, viii. 9. 
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•Yiccfrui, ix. 38. Is taken by Hannibal, xxiii. 15, 16. The 
inhabitants are removed to Atella, xxvii. 20. 

JSTumeriua Decimiusy Samnite, xxii. 24. 

JVuma Pomftiliusis chosen king, i. 18. His various religious 
institutions, 21. His commentaries, 32. His books of phi- 
losophy discovered, xl. 29. 

JVumiciusy river, i. 2. 

L, JVumiciu^y Latine praetor, summoned to Rome, viii. 3. 

T, JVumiciua PrUcuSy consul, defeats the Volscians, ii. 63. 

Wfimj</tan«,xxi. 22. xxiv. 48. xxix. 23. 31. 34. xxx. 12. xxxv. 11. 
See Syfihaxy MaHnUsa^ Gala. « 

^umiaiusy Latine general, viii. 1 1 . 

JfumitoTy King of Alba, i. 3. 5. 

X. JVumitoriua chosen tribune in an assembly of the tribes, ii. 58. 

J^ursiaff promise soldiers to Scipio, xxviii. 45. 

Nymph»u9 betrays Palaepolis to the Romans, viii. 25, 26. 

O 

Ocriculuniy ix. 41. xxii. 11. 
OctaviiM Afetiusy x. 41. 

Cn. Octaviusy prxtor, xxviii. 38. He captures eighty Cartha- 
ginian ships, 46. Is sent ambassador to Africa, xxxi« 11. 

Made commissioner of a colony, xxxiv. 45.. Praetor, xliv. 17. 

He triumphs over.Macedonia, xiv. 42. 
Octolo/ihuBy in Dassaretia, xxxi. 36. 
Odryaiatfy xxxix. 53. xliv. 42. 
Oeneuniy xliii. 19. 
OentUy river, xxxiv. 28. 
Oeaalcea succeeds his brother Gala in the kingdom of Numidia, 

xxix. 29, 30, 31. 
Oetay mount, the highest part called Callidromos, xxxvi. 15. 22. 

30. xxxvii. 5. xli. 22. 
Ofiliua Calaviuay a Camnanian, his opinion of the silence of the 

Romans going home from Caudium, ix. 6. 
AuL Ogulnitiay military tribune, xxxiii.'^6. 
Cn. and Q. Ogulniuay plebeian tribunes, propose a law to open 

the priesthood to plebeians, x. 6. Are curule aediles, 23. 
M. Ogulniua is sent mto Etruria to purchase com, xxvii. 3. 
Olbay in Sardinia, ravaged by Hamilcar, xxvii. 6. 
Olcadeay islands, conquered by Hannibal, xxi. 5. 
OlymfiiGy XX vi. 24. xlv. 28. 
Olymfiian gameay xxvii. 35. xxviii. 7. 
Olymfiian JufiitcTy xxiv. 21. 
OiymftiuMy temple, near Syracuse, xxiv. 33. 
Olymfiiaay mother of Alexander the Great, viii. 24. 
Olym/iiaay city, formerly Connocondylum, xxxix. 25. 
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0/ym/!ttf#, mount, zxxviii. 18, 19, 20. 23. 

Olzinium^ xlv. 26. 

Oneaimus^ a Macedonian, is received kindly by the ftoman &e« 

nate, admitted an ally, and presented with a house and land, 

xliv. 16. 
Onomaatusy by order of Philip, massacres the MaroniteSf zxxix. 

34. xl. 8. 
O/iimiaj a vestal, buried alive, xxii. 57. 
L. Ofiimitts Panw^ quxstor, x. 32. 
O/Uy her temple struck by Ughtning, xxxix. 23^ 
X. Ofiitumiu^y a F^iscian, a leader of the Bacchanals, xxxix. 17. 
Ofifiiay a vestal, condemned for a breach of chastity, ii. 42. 
Ofifiia and Cluvia^ Campanian women, their liberty and goods 

are restored by the Romans, xxvi. 33, 34. 
C. Oftfiiuaj plebeian tribune, iii. 54. 
C. 0/ifiiusy prxfect of allies, is surprised by the Gauls, and slain, 

xxxi. 2. *" 

C. Ofi/iiusy proposer of the law forbidding women the use of 

golden ornaments, and a debate about that law, xxxi. I, 2, &c. 
L. Ofifiiuay plebeian tribune, xxxii. 28. 
L, OfifiiuB SalinatoTy commander of a fleet protecting Sicily, 

XXXV. 23. Praetor, 24. 
Af. Ofifiiusy leader of the seceding soldiers, iii. 51. 
^. Ofi/iiua ComiceHy decemvir, iii. 35. Is left in Rome with 

Ap. Claudius, 41 . Endeavours to assist him, 49. Assembles 

the senate, 50. Accused, and ordered into prison, he lays 

violent hands on himself, 58. 
Ofiua is sacked by Attains, xxviii. 7. Dissensions there^ xxxii. 

32. Its port Cynus, xxviii. 6. 
Oracle of Delfihiy i. 56. v. 15. xxix. 10, 1 1. 
■ ofju/iitevy at Dodona, viii. 24. 

Orbitaniuniy xxiv. 20. 
Or<?«/w, XX vii. 33. 
OretanayTOi, 11. 
OreuMy xxviii. 5. 7, 8. Taken by the Romans, xxviii. 6. Again, 

by them and Attains; xxxi. 46. xxxiii. 31. 34. 
Oricum is taken by Philip, and retaken by the Romans, xxiv. 40. 

xxvi. 25. xxxiv. 51, 52. xlv. 33. 
Oringiay or Aurinxy xxviii. 3. 
Oroandoy xxxviii. 18. 37. 39. 

Oroandesy a Cretan, robs Perseus of his treasure, xlv. 6. 
Oro/iuSy xlv. 27. 
Oraua and Corbia determine in single combat their dispute 

about the throne, xxviii. 2 1 . 
Orthobuloy wife of Proxenus, is condemned for poisoning her 

husband, xli« 25. 
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Ortiagotij a Gallic chiei^ xxxviii. \9. His wife's ill treatment^ 

and revenge, 24. 
Ortonoj ii. 43. 

Oacan aitver^ from Osca, now Huesca, in Spain, xxxiv. 10. 
Oaciansy inventors of the Atellan farce, vii. 2. 
Oaaoj mount, xlii. 54. 
Oatia^ built at the mouth of the Tiber, by Ancus Marcius, i. 33. 

xxii. 11. 27. xxiii. 38. xxv. 20. IxviL 22. xxix. 14. 
T. Oiaciltuaj praetor, xxii. 10. Is sent as propraetor with a fleet 

to Sicily, xxiii. 32. Is disappointed in a near prospect of the 

consulship, by Q. Fabius, xxiv. 7. 9. xxv. 31. xxvi. 1. 22, 23. 
Ovationyiii. 10, &c. 
Oviity inclosure in the field of Mars, where the centuries gave 

their votes, xxvi. 22. 
Oviua Pacciuay Sammte priest, directs the ceremonies in dev 

voting the soldiers, x. 8. 



Pachynuniy proiijontory, xxiv. 27. 35. xxv. 2T. 

Pactiua and Fidiua, brothers, men of eminence in Bruttium, apt- 
ply to Q. FalHus, xxvii. 15. 

Paduay now Po, river, v. 33. 35. xxi. 43. 47. 52. 

Pxoniay xxxiii. 19. xxxviii. 17. xxxix. 54. Afterwards called 
Emathia, xl. 3. 

Pxatuniy viii. 17. xxii. 36. xxvi. 39. xxvii. 10. 

PatmftharBaluMyy^v. \. 

Palsepoiia viii. 22. Surrendered to the Romans, xxv. 26. 

Palatine hilly L 5. 7. 33. ii. 10. xxix. 37. 

Palinuruay promontory, xxxviL 11. 

Pallency xxxi. 45. xxxviii. 28. xliv. 11. xlv. 30. 

Palm branchea first given in token of victory at the Roman 
games, x. 47. 

Palumhinum taken by the Romans, x. 45. 

Pam/ihyliay xxxvii. 23. 40. xliv. 14. xlv. 22. 

Party Lycaean,'calf^by the Romans Inuus, i. 5. 

Panxtoliumy general assembly of the ^tolians, xxxi. 29. 3$« 
XXXV. 32. 

Pandoaioy viii. 24. Is surrendered to the Romans, xxix. 38. 

Panormuay in Sicily, xxiv. 36. xxix. 1. 

Panormuay in Samos, xxxvii. 11. 

PantaleoHy jEtolian chief, protects Eumenes at Delphi, xlii. \%. 

Panrat/rAfliA,' ambassador, and intimate friend of Philip, xlii. ^9. 
xliv. 23. Surrenders Beroea to the Romans, 45. 

Paphlagoniay i. 1. 

Pa/iirian tribe, viii. 37. 

cruelty, x. 3. 

C Pajiiriua Craaaua^ coi^solar tribune^ vi. 18. 
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C Pafiirius Maao^ xxi. 25. Dies pontiff, xxv. 2. 

C. Fafiiriua Turdusy plebeian tribune, xli. 6. 

C. Pafiirius Carbo^ praetor, xliv. 17. 

L, Pafiirius^ consular tribune, vi. 22. 38. 

L. Pafiirius^ praetor, viii. 17. 

L, PafiiritLSy a detestable usurer, viii. 28. 

L. Pafiiritis Craaausy consul, iv. 2 1 . 

X* Pafiirius CraaauSy consul, iv. 30. 

Z*. Pa/^iriu« CroMfM, dictator, viii. 12. Consul, 16. Agun, 19. 
Master of horse, 36. 

Z. Pafiiriua Cursor^ consular tribune, vi. 5. Again, 11. He 
was censor when the city was taken, ix. 34. 

Z. Pa/^f'rm^ Cursor, master of horse, viii. 12. Consul, 23. Die- 
tator, 29. Determines to punish Fabius, his master of horse, 
for fighting contrary to orders, 30. 34. On the request of the 
people forgives him, 35. Is made consul a second time, ix. 7. 
He takes Luceria, and sends the Samnites under the yoke, 10. 
Is a third time consul, 15. Triumphs, 16. Is made consul 
a fourth time, 22. A fifth, 28. Dictator a second time ; he 
triumphs over the Samnites, 40. 

L, Pafiiriua Curaory consul, x. 9. Pays little attention to aus- 
pices, 40. Triumphs over the Samnites, 46. Is chosen 
praetor, 47. 

L. Pafiiriua Mugillanuay consul, iv. 7. The first censor, 8. Is 
tonsul a second time, 30. Consular tribune, 42. Interrex, 43. 

L. Pafiiriua Mugillanuay consul, viii. 23. 

M. Pafiiriuay one of the elders, slain by the Gauls on their en- 
tering Rome, V. 41. 

M, Pafiiriuay a commissioner for the liquidation of debts, vii. 2 1 . 

M, Pafiiriua AtratinuSy consul, iv. 52, 

M, Pafiiriua Craaauay consul, iv. 12. Dictator, viii. 17. 

M, Pafiiriua Mugillanuay consular tribune, iv. 45. Again, 47. 

Sfi, Pafiiriuay praetor, vi. 22. Again, 27. 

Sfi. Pafiiriua informs his uncle, the consul, of a defect in thip 
auspices, x. 40. 

PariV/a, festival, xl. 2. 

Parmay Roman colony, xxxix. 55. 

ParnoMM*, mount, xlii. 16. 

Paroreiay xxxix. 27. xlii. 51. 

Parosy island, xxxi. 15. 

Partheniusy mount, xxxiv. 26. 

Parthianay ix. 18. 

Parthinianay xxix. 12. xxxili. 34. 

Pataray capital of Lycia, xxxiii. 41. xxxvii. 15. 

Pataviuniy x. 2. xli. 27. 

PatrsSy xxxvi. 21. xxxviii. 29. 

Pauaaniasy praetor of Epirus, xxxii. 10. xxxvi. 9, 

Pauaiatratuay praetor of Rhodes, xxxiii. 18. xxxvi*. ZI. 
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Patricians^ why so called, i. 8. x. 8. They insist that they only 
have the power of taking auspices, and consequently a right 
to magistracies, and the command of armies, iiL 1. vi. 41. vii. 
6. Their contest with the plebeians about the consulship, iv. 
I. Is compromised, 6. Renewed, vi. 34. vii. 18 to 28. x. 15. 
They claim the offices of praetor and curule aedile, vi. 42. vii. 
1. They have the power of appointing an interrex, vi. 41. 
Are not eligible to plebeian magistracies, iv. 25. The law is 
repealed, which forbade their intermarrying with plebeians, 
iv. 6. 

Patrician chastity^ its chapel, x. 23. 

T, Pedanius^ centurion, throws the standard among the enemy, 
and forces the Carthaginian camp, xxv« 14. 

Pedum taken by Coriolanus, ii. 39. vii. 12. By Camillus, and 
the inhabitants made citizens of Rome, viii. 13. 

Pe lagonia j-xJLyi. 25. xxxi. 39. 

Peiignianay viii. 6. 29. Revolt, and are defeated, ix. 41. Peace 
is granted t6 them, 45. x. 30. 

Pellaj xxvL 25. xliv. 42 to 46. 

P^//«i^, xxxiii. 14, 15.* 

Pelliti, tribe of Sardinians, xxiii. 40. 

Pellinoj xxxi. 39. 

PeiofionneatiSy i. 7. 

Pelo/Uj King of Lacedaemon, xxxiv. 32. 

Peluaiumy xliv. 19. Pelusian mouth of the Nile, xlv. 11. 

Peneatia^nXm, 19, 20, SI. xliv. 11. 

Peneua^ river, xxxii. 15. xlii. 38. 55. 60. xliv. 6. xlv. 29. 

Pennine^ summit of the Alps, v. 35. xxi? 3ft 

Pentrian tribe of Samnites, ix. 31. xxIl 61. 

Pe/iarethusj island, xxviii. 5. City, xxxi. 28. 

Perxay xxxii. 34, 35. 

PcrgamuBy xxix. 11. xxxi. 46. xxxvii. 18, 19. 

PeroUa resolves to kill Hannibal, xxii. 8. 

Perfienna and Petiiliusj Roman ambassadors, imprisoned by 
Gentius, xliv. 27. 

Perrhdebioy xxxi. 41. xxxii. 15. xlii. 36. 53, xliv. 35. 

Peraiansy ix. 18, 19. xxxvi. 15. 

Peraeua^ Macedonian general, xxvi. 25. 

Peraeuay son of King Philip, xxxi. 28. Quarrels with his bro- 
ther Demetrius, xl. 6 to 16. His forgery of letters detected, 
xl. 54, 55. He gets possession of the kingdom, 57, 58. Pre- 
pares for war against the Romans, xli. 22, 23. Is accused at 
Rome by Eumenes, xlii. 11, 12, 13. Employs assassins to 
murder Eumenes, 15, 16.; and Rammius of Brundusium to 
poison the Roman ambassadors, 17. Confers with Q. Mar- 
cius, 39 to 43. Collects a very large army, 51. Is worsted 
by the Romans, 59. 66. Gains advantages in Thrace and 
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Illyiia, xliii. IS, 19 to 23. Is utterly defeated at Pydna by 
JEmilius Paullus, xliv. 43. Fliet to Samothrace, 46. ; where 
he and his children are taken, xlv. 6, 7. ; and are led in tri- 
umph, 40. 

Ferusia^ ix. 37. 40. X. 30, 31. 37. xxiii. 17. xxviii. 45. 

Pe89inu8y JLXXX^ 10, 11. 

Peteline gnrvCy vi. 20. 

PeteiiOj xxiii. 20. 30. xxvii. 26. 

Pctilliiy accuser of Scipio Africanus, xxxviii. 54. 

Petra^ xl, 22. xliv. 32. 

Phalanna^ xlii. 54. 65. 

Phalanx^ Macedonian, compared with Roman troopS| viiL 8. 
ix. 19. 

Phalera^ xxvii. 30. xxxv. 43. xxxvi. 29. 

PhanXy harbour, xxxvi. 43. xlv. 10. 

Phaneas or Phxneasy ^tolian prastor, xxxii. 32. 34. xxxviii. 8. 
His dispute with M. Acilius, xxxvi. 28. 

Phamacea^ King of Pontus, sends ambassadors to Rome, xl. 20. 

Pharaalua^ iii. 35. xxxvi. 14. 

Phaaelisy xxxvii. 23. The fleet of Antibchus, commanded by 
Hannibal and Apollonius, is defeated there, 24. 

Phcrm^ xxxii. 13. xxxiii. 6. xxxv. 30. xxxvi. 9. 14. 

Phitcasy Tarentine, xxv. 7. 

Philemenua betrays Tarentum to Hannibal, xxv. 8, 9. xxvii. 16. 

Philetserua^ brother of Eumenes, xlii. 55. 

Philifiy King of Macedonia, xxii. 33. Forms an aOiaBce with 
Hannibal, xxiii. 33.^9. Commences hostilities by taking 
Oricum, and is Obliged to fly from Apollonia, xxiv. 40. 
Makes several incursions on the Thessalians and others, xxvi. 
25. xxvii. 30. xxviii. 7. Concludes a peace with the Romans 
and iEtolians, xxxix. 12. Demands the Macedonian prison- 
ers, who had served under Hannibal, and is refused by the 
senate, xxx. 42. War is renewed, xxxi. 8. He ravages 
Attica, 14. Besieges Abydos, 1 6. Makes a fruitless attempt 
on Athens, 24. Is defeated by the Romans, 37. Holds a 
conference with the consul Quintius, xxxii. 10. Is defeated, 
and flies to Thessaly, 12. At another conference he obtains 
a truce, 36. ; but his application to the senate is rejected, 37. 
He makes an alliance with Nabis, 38. ; who breaks it, 39. 
He is utterly defeated by Quintius, xxxiii. 7. 9. A peace is 
concluded, 13. He assists the Romans against Antiochus, 
xxxvi. 1 3. Is offended at the behaviour of the Romans, xxxix. 
2?y. 29. His cruelty to Herodicus and his family, xl. 4. His 
sons quarrel, 5 to 16. He employs Didas to poison Deme- 
trius, 24. Discovers the villany of Perseus, and resolves to 
leave the crown to Antigonus, but dies, 54, 55. 
Philips praetor of Epirus, xxix. 12. 
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PAf/{/^, of Megalopolis, defends Pellinaeum, xxxvi. 13. Is sneer- 
ed at by King Philip, 1 4. Is made governor of Zac3rnthus, 32. 

Philifiy governor of Cassandrea, xliv. 12. 

Philipfiicy golden coin, xsmvii. 59. xxxix. 5. 7. 

Fhiiip/iofioli»j xxxix. 25. 53. 

Fhiloy of Chalcis, xxxvii. 4. 

PAi/or/ftf, Macedonian general, xxxi. 16. xxxii. 16. xxxhr. 3^. 
Ambassador to Rome, xl. 20. 

Philocratesj Rhodian ambassador, xlv. 25. 

Philodemus betrays mount Euryalus to the Romans, xxv. 25. 

PhUofixmen^ praetor of Achaia, xxxv. 25. Defeated in a sea- 
fight by Nabis, 26. His method of acquiring skill in war, 28. 
Surprises and vanquishes Nabis on land, 27. 29. Is taken 
by the Messenians, and poisoned, xxxix. 50.' 

Philoetratua^ praetor of Epirus, xliii. 23. 

Phocaea^ xxxvii. 31. Taken by the the Romans, 32. 

PhocmaMj xxxiii. 32. 34. xxxviiL 39. 

PhociSy xxviii. 7. 

Phsenice^ in Epirus, xxix. 12. 

Phliusj xxviii. 7. 

PhragandXj xxvi. 25. 

Phrygia, xxix. 1 1. 

Phrygians J xxxvii. 40. xxxviii. 17. 

Phthiotiansj xxxiii. 36. xxxvi. 15. 

PhylacCy xlv. 26. 

Picenuniy xxi. 62. xxvii. 43. 

Picenian territory ^ xxii. 9. 

PieriOj xxxix. 26. xliv. 9. Pierian wood, 43. 

Pinariij priests -of Hercules, i. 7. 

X. Ptnariua^ governor of Enna, suppresses an insurrection, xxir. 
37. 39. 

X. Pinariuaj consul, ii. 56. 

L. Pinariua Mamercinus^ consular tribune, iv. 25. 

X. PinariuSy master of horse, vii. 3. Praetor, 26. 

M. PinariuMy praetor, xl. 18. 

PireeetUj port of Athens, xxxi. 25, 26. xxxv. $0. xxxvi. 42. 

Pisae, xxi. 39. xxxiv. 56. xl. 43. 

Piaauruniy colony, xxxix. 44. 

PisidiOy xxxv. 13, 14. xxxvii. 56. xxxviii. 15. 

PiaiatratidXy Hippias and Hipparchus, sons of Pisistratus, 
xxxi. 44. 

Pisiatratua^ a Boeotian of eminence, put to death for the murder 
of Brachyllas, xxxiii. 28. 

Piaoy the historian, i. 55. ii. 58. ix. 44. x. 9. xxv. 39. 

PithecuaXy island, viii. 22. 

Pityuaay island, xxviii. 37. 

Piacentioj colony, xxi. 56. The Roman trdops take refuge 
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there, 57. 59. It is besieged by Hasdrubal, xxvii. 39. The 
siege raised 43. It is sacked by Gauls and Ligurians, rxxi. 
10. 

Placentiansy xxxiii. 23. Their lands wasted, xxxiv. 56. 

Plamsj Oldy name of a place, xxv. \6, 

Platovy Macedonian, governor of Oreum, gives it up to the Ro- 
mans, xxviii. 6, 7. 

Plator^ brother of Gentius, murdered bv him, xliv. 30. 

C. Plautiusj consul, vii. 13. Master oi horse, 17. 

C. Plautiusy consul, vii. 27. Again, viii. 1. 

C Plautiusy consul, triumphs over, the Privemians, viii. 20. 
Censor, ix. 29. 33. 

L, Plautius Hyfiaaeuiy praetor, xxxviL 47. 

Plebeian nobles^ xxii. 34, 35. 

Q. Pleminiua^ proprietor, takes one of the citadels of Locri, 
:udx. 6. Is appointed by Scipio governor of the city, dis- 
plays great cruelty and avarice, and robs the temple of Pro- 
serpine, 8. Is sent to Rome in chains, 21. ; and put to death 
for a plot to bum the city, xxxiv. 44. 

Plestina taken by the Romans, x. 3. 

C. Pletoriusj commissioner of a colony, xxxiv. 45. Ambassa- 
dor to Gentius, xlii. 26. 

Pleuratu9j King of Illyria, xxvi. 24. xxvii. 30. xxviii. 5. xxxi. 
28. xxxviii. 7. xliv. 30. 

P9lUoriumy i. 33. 

Pollian tribcy viii. 37. 

Pollentia or Polentia^ colony, xxxix. 44. xli. 27. 

PoluacOj ii. 33. 

Polyaratua^ a man of power in Rhodes, xliv. 23. 29. xlv. 22. 

Polybius^ a writer deserving great credit, xxx. 10. 45. 

Polysenua, of Syracuse, his free and moderate address to his 
countrymen, xxiv. 22. 

Polyfi/iantesj Macedonian general, xxvii. 32. xxviii. 5. 

Polyxenidasj a Rhodian, commander of Antiochus's fleet, de- 
feated by the Romans, xxxvi. 45. Imposes on the Rhodian 
commander, defeats and kills him, xxxvii. 10, 11. Is defeat- 
ed by the Romans and Rhodians, 30. 

Pometia. See Sueaaa, 

Ponueriuniy i. 26. 44. 

Pompeii^ ix. 38. 

L. Pomfieiusy military tribune, xlii. 65. 

L, Pomfioniuaj praefect of allies, xxv. 1. 

L. Pomfioniua^ an infamous farmer of the revenues, 3. 

Man, Pom/ioniua Mathoy master of horse, abdicates, because his 
appointment proved to be irregular, xxii. 33. Praetor, 35. 
xxii. 55. xxiii. 24. xxvi. 23. 

Man, Pomfioniua Mathoj plebeian aedile, xxviii. 10. 

M, Pomfioniua Mathoy deputed to carry an offering to Delphi, 
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xxviii. 45. Praetor, xxix. 11. Appointed to command a 
fleet, XXX. 2. 

3f. Pom/ioniuay plebeian tribune, protests against a war with 
Rhodes, xlv. 21. 

Scjp, Pom/ioniu9^ sxi. 51. 

M. Fom/ioniua^ plebeian tribune, accuses L. Manlius, whose 
son deters him from the prosecution, vii. 45. 

Pomfitine tribe j vii. 15. 

Pomfitine landa^ ii. 34. iv. 25. vi. 5. 21. Wasted by locusts^ 
xlii. 2. 

Pontiffs chief, created by Numa, his duties and privileges, i. 20. 
iv. 44. Inferior pontiffs, xxii. 57. 

Ti, Pontificiua^ plebeian tribune, proposer of the Agrarian law, 
11. 44. 

PontiuM Cominius^ swimming down the Tiber, conveys intelli- 
gence from Camillus to the besieged in the Capitol, v. 46. 

C. Pontiusy Samnite general, shuts up the Roman army in the 
defiles of Caudium, and sends them under the yoke, ix. 1 to 
15. 

C. Poftilius Sabellua distinguishes himself in fight, xli. 4. 

C. Pofiiliua J^^nasy consul, xlii. 9. Ambassador to Antiochus, 
and Ptolemy, xliv. 19. xlv. 10. 

M, Po/iiliu8 Lsena8y consul, overthrows the Tiburtians, vii. 'IS. 
Again consul, 17. A third time, 23. A fourth, 26. 

M, Pofiiliusy consul, ix. 21, 

P, Po/iiliusy ambassador to Syphax, xxvii. 4. 

T. Pofiiliu9y xxvi. 6. 

L. Porciua Liciniusy lieutenant-general, xxvi. 6. Plebeian aedilc, 
xxvii. 6. Prxtor, xxxv. 39. 

L, Porciusy consul, xxxix. 33. 

L, PorciuM Liciniusy xl. 34. 

M, Porciua CatOy quaestor to Scipio, xxix. 25. Consul, xxxiii. 
42. Pleads in suppoK of the Oppian law, xxxiv. 2. Goes 
into Spain, 8. And effectually subdues all the country as 
far as tHfc Iberus, 17- Triumphs, 46. Shews himself a bit- 
ter enemy to Scipio Africanus, xxxviii. 54. Censor, xxxix. 
41. Acts with strict severity, 42. 44. Favours the Rhodians, 
xlv. 25. 

M. Porciua CatOy praetor, xxxii. 7. 

Porcian /aw, x. 9. 

Lary or Lartea Poraennay King of Clusium, entertains the Tar- 
quins, and makes war on the Romans, ii. 9. Besieges Rome, 
1 1 . Restores the hostages, and concludes a treaty of friend- 
ship with the Romans, 15. 

Poraenna's goods for sale, whence the phrase, ii. 14. 

Poatumioy a vestal, rebuked for too much attention to dress, iv. 
44. 
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A, PaatumiuMy dictator, vanquishes the Latinet at Regillut| and 
triumphs, ii. 19, 20. Is made consul, 21. 

A, Poatumitia Albua^ consul, iii. 4. Ambassador to the .£quan8| 
is afifronted by their general, 25. 

A* Poatumius Regillenaia^ consular tribune, overpowers the Tar- 
quinians, v. 16. Again consular tribune, vi. 22. 

A. Poatumitia THbertua^ master of horse, iv. 23. Dictator ; de- 
feats the ;£quans and Volscians, 26. 29. 

A. Poatumiua Albinua^ praetor, xxxix. 23. 

A. Poatumius Albinua Luacua^ consul, xl 35. Censor, xli. 37. 

A, Poatumius Luacua^ commissioner to settle Macedonia, xlv. 
17. 

X. Poatumiua Albinua^ consular tribune, vi. 1. Again, 22. 

L, Poatumiua Megelluay consul, triumphs over the Samnites, ix. 
44. Propraetor, x. 26. Again consul, 32. Triumphs over 
Etruria, in opposition to the senate and people, 37. 

L, Poatumiua^ consul elect, cut off with his army in the wood 
Litina, xxiii. 24. 

Z. Poatumiua Albinua^ praetor, xl. 35. Triumphs over Lusita- 
nia, xli. 7. Consul, 28. Candidate for the censorship, xliii. 
14. Flamen Quirinalis, xlv. 1 5. 

M. Poatumiua^ consular tribune, iv. 31. Fined 10,000 a8ses,41. 

M, Poatumiua Albinua^ consular tribune, v. 1. . 

M, Poatumiua RegilUnaiay consular tribune, iv. 49. Stoned by 
his army, 50. 

M- Poatumiua Purgenaia^ a contractor for supplying the armies, 
outlawed, and his property confiscated, for fraudulent prac- 
tices, xxv. 3, 4. 

P, Poatumiusy consul, triumphs over the Sabines, ii. 16. 

Sfi, Poatumiua^ consul, iii. 2. Decemvir, 33. 

Sp, Poatumiua Albua^ consular tribune, v. 26. Overcomes the 
J&quans, 28. 

Sfi, Poatumiusy consul, viii. 16. Censor, 17. Master of horse, 
23. Again consul, ix. 1. . Is sent under the yoke at Caudium, 
6. m 

Sfi, Poatumiua Regiilenaiay censor, vi. 27. 

Sji. Poatumiua Albinua^ praetor, xxxvii. 47. Consul, xxxix. 6. 
Augur, 45. 

Potitian family y priests of Hercules, 1 . 7. Delegate the office 
to slaves, and the family becomes extinct, ix. 29. 

PotidaniOy xxviii. 8. 

Pneneatty vi. 29. vii. 12. 

Praeneatinea revolt, vi. 21. Are conquered, and the statue of 
Imperial Jupiter is removed to Rome, 28. They aid the 
Pedans, and are punished, viii. 12. 14. Five hundred Prae- 
nestines defend Casilinum, xxiii. 17. 19. Are rewarded, 20. 

Prerogative century y v. 18. x. 22. 
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Prxtor chosen out of the patricians to administer justice in the 
city, vi. 42. vii. I. Was elected under the same auspices, 

- and considered «8 a colleague of the consulS| iii. 55* viii. 33. 
The first plebeian, viii. 1. 

Prxioriunty general's pavilion, vii. 12. 

Prxtutian landsy xxii. 9. xxvii. 45. 

Praxo^ a woman of distinction at Delphi, confidant of Perseus, 
xlii. 15. 17. 

PrienCy xxxviii. 13. 

Prieata chosen by Numa out of the patricians, i. 20. Plebeians 
added, x. 6. 8. 

Primigeniay Fortunaj xxix. 36. 

Prince or chief of the aenatCj the mode of choosing him altered, 
xxvii. 11. 

Priaofiy first, built in Rome, i. S3. Private prisons, vi. 36. 

Privernuniy the inhabitants ravage the Roman territory, vii. 15. 
Are defeated, and their city taken by C. Marcius, 16. Re* 
new the war, are conquered, and two parts of their lands ta- 
ken from them, viii. 1. Again commence hostilities, are 
conquered, and their senate banished beyond the Tiber, 19, 
20. Undaunted reply of one of their ambassadors, 2 1 . 

Procasy King of Alba, i. 3. 

Proconsul^ first mentioned by Livy, iii. 4. The first who vfas 
continued in command on the expiration of his consulate, 
Publius Philo, viii. 26. Proconsuls had no authority in the 
city, xxvi. 9. 

Proculua Giganitia AfaurintM, consul, iv. 12. 

Proculua Juliua^ i. 16. 

Proculua Virginiua^ consul, his contest with his colleague about 
the Agrarian law, ii. 41. 

Pro/^on/», sea, xxxviii. 16. 18. 

Prodictatory Q. Fabius Maximus, xxii. 8. 

ProaecutioHj capital, ii. 52. Pecuniary, xxvi. 3. 

Proaerftincy xxiv. 39. Her temple at Locri robbed by Plemin- 
ius, xxix 7. Complaint made by the Locrians, 18. By the 
praetor Minucius, xxxi. 12.; who replaces the treasure, 13. 
See xxix. 20, 21. 

Proxenuay ^tolian, poisoned by his wife, xli. 25. 

Pruaiaaj King of Bythynia, solicited by Antiochus to join him 
in war against the Romans, is prevented by a letter from 
Scipio Africanus, xxxvii. 25. After giving refuge to Hanni- 
bal, he consents to surrender him to T. Quintius, xxxix. 5 1 . 
Proposes to mediate between the Romans and Perseus, xliv. 
14. Comes to Rome, and behaves with abject meanness, 
xlv. 44. 

Prytaniaj the title of the chief magistrate of Rhodes, xlii, 45. 

PteleuniyjLxxy, 43. Is demolished, xlii, 67. 
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Ptolemy Philo/iater^ King of Egypt, his statue affords refuge to 
Magius the Capuan, xxiii. 10. He renews a treaty of friend- 
ship with the Romans, xxvii. 4. Offers -to repress the in- 
roads of Philip, xxxi. 9. 

Ptolemy^ King of Egypt, xxxii. 33. Marries the daughter of 
Antiochus, xxxv. 13. 

Ptolemy and Cleofiatra^ King and Queen of Egypt, offer aid to 
the Romans against Antiochus, xxxvii. 3. Implore their as- 
sistance against him, xliv. 19. The elder Ptolemy is recon- 
ciled to his brother and sister, and received in Alexandria, 
xlv. 11. They are saved from the attempts of Antiochus by 
Roman ambassadors, 12. 

Publican9^ farmers of the revenue, furnish supplies to the troops 
at their own expense, on being promised payment when mo- 
ney should come into the treasury, xxiii. 48, 49. Fraudulent 
practices and turbulent behaviour of some of them, xxv. 3,4. 

C. Publiciu9 Bibulus^ plebeian tribune, his charges against Mar- 
cellus and the patricians, xxvii. 21. 

L, Publiciua Bibulu»^ military tribune, xxii. 53, 

Publilian /rt6<^ added, vii. 15. 

C. Publilius confined for his father's debts, viii. 28. 

L, Publilius Volscusy consular tribune, v. 12. 

Q, Ptibliliusj plebeian tribune, during the dissensions excited by 
Manlius, supports the cause of the senate, vi. 19. ; and com- 
mences a prosecution against Manlius, 20. 

Q, Publiua Philo, consul, defeats the Latines, is nominated dic- 
tator, procures laws to be passed in favour of the commons, 
viii. 12. He is the first plebeian praetor, 15. Is made mas- 
ter of horse, 16. Censor, 17. Consul a second time, 22. He 
is the first person continued in command on the expiration of 
his consulate, and the first that triumphed when put of office, 
26. Consul a third time, ix. 7. He vanquishes the Sam- 
nites, 13, 14, 15. 

T, Publilius^ plebeian augur, x. 9. 

Volero Publilius^ a plebeian, refuses to enlist in the army, and 
appeals to the tribunes, and 'to the people, ii. 55. Is chosen 
plebeian tribune, 56. Proposes a law, that plebeian magis- 
trates should be elected in assemblies of the tribes ; is re- 
elected tribune, ibid, 

Volero Publilius^ consular tribune, v. 13. 

Pu/iinian district^ xxvi. 9. 

Cn. Pu/iiuSy a commissioner to build a temple of Concord, xxii, 
33. 

L. Pufiiua^ candidate for the praetorship, xxxix. 39. Praetor, 45. 

P. Pufiiua^ one of the first plebeian quaestors, iv. 54. 

Puteoliy xxiv. 12. xxv. 22. xxvi. 17. Attacked in vain by Han- 
nibal, xxiv. 13. 
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Tydna, xliv. 6. 10. 42. Sacked by the Romans, 45. 

Pylie^ or Thermopyleey xxxii. 4. 

Pyiaic council^ xxxiii. 35. 
. Pyfaernenea, King of the Henctl, i. 1. 

Pylos^ xxvii. 30. 

Pyra^ on mount CEta, the place where Hercules was burned, 
XXX vi. 30. 

Pyrencj promontory, xxvi. 19. 

Pyrensean mountains^ ii. 23. Harbour, xxxiv. 8. 

Pyrgus^ fort, xxvii. 32. 

Pyrrheum^ioTty at Ambracia, xxxviii. 5, 6. 

Pyrrhiaa, praetor of jEtolia, defeated by Philip, xxvii. 30. 

Pyrrhus^ King of Epirus, his kind treatment of Roman prison- 
ers, xxii. 59. His character mentioned by Scipio, xxxv. 14. 
He was warned by the Romans to guard against poison, xxxix. 
51. His dishonourable death a punishment for robbing the 
temple of Proserpine, xxix. 18. 

Pyrrhu9*a catnfi J name of a place in Macedonia, xxxii. 13. xxxv. 
27. 

Pythagorasj the Samian philosopher posterior to Numa, i. 18. 
Some supposed that Numa's books were written by him, xl. 29. 

Pythagoras^ son-in-law of Nabis, governor of Sparta, xxxiv, 25. 
Makes a vigorous defence, 39. 

Pythian Afiollo^ his answer brought by Fabius Pictor the histo- 
rian, xxiii. 11. 

Pythoy Macedonian, governor of Cassandrca, repulses the Ro- 
mans, xliv. 12. 

Pythiunij xlii. 53. xliv. 2. 35. 



Quadrants, contributed by the people to bury Valerius, iii. 18. 
Quadrigatij coin so called, xxii. 52. 
Quadriremej galley of four banks of oars, xxx. 25. 
QuinguatrtiSj feast of Minerva, lasting five days, xxvi. 27. xliv. 

20. 
Qumquereme, five-banked galley, xxi. 17. 
Quintilis, month, the nones appointed for the Appollinarian 

games, xxvii. 23. 15. Calling magistrates into office, v. 32, 

Knights reviewed, ix. 46. 
Quadrufilator, a term of reproach, iii. 72. 
Quxstors^ first mentioned by Livy, ii. 41. Their number 

doubled, iv. 43. First plebeian, 54. 
Quaestorium^ part of a camp taken by the Samnites, x. 32. 
Quintilins Varus, xxx. 1 . 

Cn, QuintUius, dictator, to drive a nail in the Capitol, viii. 18. 
M. QuintUius r^rw*, consular tribune, v. I. 
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Af. Quintiliu^^TaoL. 18. 

P. Quintiliu9 Varua^ praetor, xxix. 38. xxx. 1. Defeats Mago 
in Insubrian Gaul, 18. 

P. Quiniiliua rariu«, flamen of Mars, xliv. 18. 

Sextua Quintiliuay consul, iii. 33. 

T, Quintiliua Fisruf, xxxix. 31. 

Quintian family y iii. 12. Meadows, 26. 

Quintiiy Albans made Roman senators, i. 30. 

Quintiua Cincinnatua^ consular tribune, iv. 49. 

Cseao Quintiua warmly opposes the tribunes, iii. 11. Is falsely 
charged with murder ; is the first that gives bail to the peo- 
ple; goes into exile, 13. 

CsBao Quintiua Flamininua^ commissioner to build a temple of 
Concord, xxii. 33. 

C Quintiua Cincinnatua^ consular tribune, vi. 32. 

Cn, Quintiua Cafiitoltnua^ first curule aedile, vii. 1. 

D. Quintiua^ of obscure birth, remarkable for bravery and con- 
duct, commander of a Roman fleet, is killed in a sea-fight with 
the Taren tines, xxvl 39. 

L, Quintiua^ military tribune, viii. 25. 

Z. Quintiua Cincinnatua supplicates the people in favour of his 
son Caeso, iii. 12. Consul, 19. Refuses to be re-elected con- 
sul, 21. Is called from the plough to the dicutorship, 26. 
Surrounds and vanquishes the i£quans, and sends them un- 
der the yoke, 27, 28. Is presented by his army with a gold- 
en crown, and triumphs, 29. A candidate for the decern vi- 
rate, fails, 35. Executes the business of censor with mode- 
ration, iv. 6. Is again dictator, 13. 

L. Quintiua J son of Cincinnatus, consular tribune, iv. 16. Mas- 
ter of horse, 17. Consular tribune, 35. Again, 44. A fourth 
time, vi. 6. Again, 32. Recovers Tusculum, 33. 

L, Quintiua CafiitoUnua^ consular tribune, vi. 11. 

jL. Quintiua Flamininua^ augur, xx v. 2. Praetor, xxxi. 49. 

L, Quintiua Criapinua^ praetor, xxxix. 6. Commissioner of a 
colony, 55. Triumphs over the Celtiberians and Lusitanians, 
xxxix. 42. 

L, Quintiua Flamininusy brother of the consul Titus, admiral 
of the fleet on the coast of Greece, xxxii. 16. Consul, xxxv. 
10. Is expelled the senate for barbarous cruelty, xxxix. 42. 

P, Quintiua Cincinnat ua^ consulsir tribune, iv. 61. 

Q. Quintiua^ consular tribune, vi. 36. 

T, Quintiua Barbatua Cafiitolinua^ consul, appeases the fury of 
the populace, ii. 56. Is thanked by the senate, 57. A fa- 
vourite of the soldiers, 60. Is raised again to the consulship 
by the patricians, and by a stratagem defeats the Volscians, 
64. Commissioner of a colony, iii. 1. Consul a third lime, 
2. Proconsul ; rescues the consul from imminent danger, 4, 
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5. Pleads in favour of Caeso Quintius, 13, 13. Quaestori 
arraigns Volscius, on whose evidence Caeso had been con- 
demned, 25. A candidate for the censorship, is disappoint- 
ed, 35. A fourth time consul, 66. His character, 69. He 
defeats the ^quans and Volscians, 70. Interrex, iv. 7. A 
fifth time consul, 8. A sixth; he nominates L. Quintiui 
Cincinnatus dictator, 13. Supplicates the people in favour 
of T. Quintius, son of Cincinnatus 41. 

T, Quintiua Cincinnatu* Pennus^ iv. 36. His disputes with his 
colleague, and activity in the field, 37. 39. Again consul, 30. 
Consular tribune ; unsuccessful at Veii, 31. Shares in victo- 
ry with the dictator, 33, 33. Is brought to trial, and acquit- 
ted, 41. 

T, Quintius CafiitoiinuSj son of Capitplinus, consul, iv. 43. 
Consular tribune, 61. 

T, Quintius Cincinnatus^ consular tribune, vi. 4. Again, 18. 
Dictator; he subdues the Praenestines, 38,39. And in hii 
triumph conveys to the Capitol the image of Imperial Jove, 
brought from Praeneste. 

T, Quintius Cafiitolinusy consular tribune, and master of horse, 
vi. U. 

7\ Quintius, consular tribune, vi. 38. 

T. Quintius Pennus, master of horse, vi. 43. 

T, Quintius, dictator, vii. 9. Master of horse, 1 1. Consul, 18. 

T, Quintius Pennus, consul, vii. 33. 

T, Quintius, chosen as leader by the troops in mutiny, vii. 39. 
41. 

T, Quintius, commissioner of a colony, viii. 16. 

T, Quintius Cris/iinus appointed by Marcellus to the command 
of a fleet, xxiv. 39 . Praetor, xxvii. 6. Consul, 31. Is wounded, 
37. Disconcerts a scheme of Hannibal, 38. Dies of his 
wound, 33. 

T. Quintius Cris/iinus, his singular encounter with Badius, a 
Campanian, XXV. 18. 

T. Quintius Flamininus, curule aedile, exhibits stage plays with 
great magnificence, xxxi. 4. Consul, xxxii. 7. Sails to 
Greece, 9. Holds a conference with Philip, without effect, 10« 
Defeats Philip, 12. Is obliged to raise the seige of Atrax, 18. 
Holds another conference with Philip, which produces a truce, 
but not a peace, 33. 37. Gives Philip a total overthrow, 
xxxiii. 9, 10. Concludes a peace with him, 13. 34. 30 Pro- 
claims liberty to the states of Greece, 32. Leads an army to 
Argo, xxxiv. 35. Lays siege to Lacedaemon, 36. Refuses at 
first to listen to Nabis, and afterwards grants him peace, 40. 
Triumphs during three days, 52. Procures the siege of Nau- 
pactum to be raised, xxxvi. 35. Censor, xxxvii. 58. xxxviii. 
Q8. Au^^r, xlv. 44. 
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Q»irmal/lamen created by Numa, 1. 30. 

Quirinal hill added to the city, i. 44. 

Qiiinnut, i. 30. v. 52. viii. 9. His templci iv. 21. Dedicated, 

And adorned with 9i>oils of the enemy, x. 46. 
QuiriieSf yrby so called,!. 13. 
Quiritutn trench made by Anc. Marcius, i. 33. 

R 

Man, Rabuleiiia^ decemvir, iii. 35. 

MacUiaj wife of Quintius Cincinnatus, iii. 26. 

1*. Ramniu9y a Brundusian, tempted by Perseus to poison the 
Roman ambassadors and officers, discovers the matter to the 
Romans, xlii. 17. 41^ 

Ramnensea or Ramnea^ one of the first tribes, and a century of 
knights, i. 13. 36. x. 6. 

Red rockiy ii. .49. Sea, xlv. 9. 

ReatCy XXV. 7. xxvi. 1 1. Promises soldiers to Scipio, xxviii. 43. 

Regillumy town of the Sabines, ii. 16. 

Regilluiy lake, near which Postumius routed the Latines, ii. 19, 
20. vi. 2. 

Religion established by Numa, i. 19. A pasaion for foreign re- 
ligious rites prevails, iv. 30. Religious worship performed 
with more piety than magnificence, iii. 57. The bad conse- 
quences of introducing foreign modes of worship, xxv. 1. 

Remua^ made prisoner, and given up to Amuiius; assists in re* 
stoiing his grandfather, and is slain by his brother, i. 5. 

M- Reiiuay ambassador to Gaul, xxvii. 36. 

Revenue managed by the censors, iv. 8. 

Rhegiuniy faithful to the Romans, xxiii. 30. Attempted by the 
Carthaginians, xxiv. 1. xxvi 12. xxix. 6. Furnishes the Ro- 
mans with a supply of sliips, xxxvi. 42. 

Rhea SytviUy i. 3, 4. 

RhafihiOy xxxv. 13. 

Rhsetiansy v. 33. 

Rhinocolura^ xlv. 1 1 . 

Rhion or RhiuMy streight between Naupactum and Patrse, being 
the entrance to the bay of Corinth, xxvii. 30. xxviii. 7. 

RhUiaauay of Pellene, threatens his son Memnon with death, if 
he persists in obstructing the proceedings of a council of the 
Achxans, xxxii. 22. 

Rhizony xlv. 26. 

Rhoney xxi. 31. xxvii. 39. Crossed by Hannibal, xxi; 26. 

Rhodiana send ambassadors to compose disputes between Phi- 
lip and the A'.tolians, xxvii 30. xxviii. 7. Send a fleet to aid 
the Romans afminsi Philip, xxxi. 46. Recover Per«a from 
the Macedonians, xxxiii. 18. Join their fleet to the Roman 
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against Antiochus, xxxvii. 9. Defeat his fleet, commanded 
by Hannibal, xxiii. 24. Again, in conjunction with the Ho- 
mans, defeat Polyxenidas, 30. Receive Lycia and Caria^ 
after the reduction of Antiochus, xxxviii. 39. Send to the 
Roman consul a menacing embassy in favour of Perseus, xliv. 
14. Implore pardon of the Roman ambassadors, and punish 
the advisers ot their misconduct, xlv. 10. Juvencius Thalna, 
praetor, proposes to the Roman commissioners a declaration 
of war against Rhodes, and .is opposed by the tribunes, 21. 

RhoduntiUy one of the summits of mount CEta, near Thermo- 
pylae, xxxvi. 16. 18. 

Rheteum^ promontory, xxxvii. 9. 37. xxxviii. 39. 

Rings laid aside in mourning, ix. 7. 

Romcy built by Romulus, i. 16. Augmented by the destruction 
of Alba, 30. Surrounded with a stone wall, 38. Besieged 
by Porsenna, ii. 11. Sacked and burned by the Gauls, 
v. 41, 42. Rebuilt, 55. and vi. 4. Its situation and advan- 
tages described, v. 54. Doubled by the accession of the Sa- 
bines, i. 13. Attempted by Hannibal, xxvi. 10. Suffers 
much by fire, xxiv. 47. xxvi. 27. • 

Romansj their magnanimity, iv. 6. Love of liberty, ii. 15. vi. 
19. Moderation in prosperity, xxx. 42. Fortitude in advert 
sity, ix. 3. Love of their country, xxiii. 49. xxiv. 18. xxvi. 
36. Gratitude to its friends, ii. 10. 13. v. 47. Justice, v. 37. 
Regard to religion, i. 21. Military abilities, ix. 17. 19. 
See Army^ Cantfi^ Diacifiline. They long held poverty in 
honour. See Poverty, It is the character of a Roman, both 
to act and to suffer with fortitude, ii. 12. 

T. Romiliusy consul, brought to trial on a charge made by CI. 
Cicero, iii. 31. Decemvir, 33. 

Romularj afterwards Ruminal fig-tree, i. 4. 

Romulea taken by the Romans, x. 17. 

Romulus Sylviusy King of Alba, i. 3. 

Romulusj son of Rhea, kills his brother Remus ; builds a city 
on the Palatine hill, and, from his own name, calls it Rome, 
i. 6. Forms the government, enlarges the city, opens a 
sanctuary, and forms a senate, 8. Orders the seizure of the 
Sabine women, 9. Overthrows the Caeninians, killing their 
King, offers the grand spoils to Jupiter Feretrius, and dedi- 
cates to him the first temple in Rome, 10. Defeats the An- 
temnians and Crustumnians, 11. Distressed in battle with 
the Sabines, vows a temple to Jupiter Stator, 12. Makes 
peace with the Sabines, and divides the city into thirty cu- 
rias, 13. Conquers the Fidentians and Veians, appoints 300 
celeres to guard his person, 1 5. Dies, and is esteemed a di- 
vinity, 16. 

Rorarian soldiers^ viii. 8. 
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X. J9«<riiM, Roman ambassador, killed by order of Tolumnius^ 

iv. 17. 
fiu9cino^ where some states of Gaul assembled, with intent to 

oppose Hannibal, xxi. 34. 
Buacino^ a sea-port in Africa, xxx. 10. 
Btuellan larnh^ x. 4. Wasted, and the city taken, 37. 
$lfi, Rutiliu9 Cra$9usy consular tribune, !▼. 47. 
P, Ruiiliusy plebeian tribune, warmly opposes the censors, and 

brings them to trial, xliii. 16.. Is fin^, and disfranchised, 

xliv. 16, 
P. RutiliuB Calvusj praetor, xlv. 44. 
Rutuliana vanquished by J^eas, i. 3. By Tarquinius the 

Proud, 57. 



Sabatine tribe^ vi. 5. 

9a6atme9y xxvi. 33. 

Babtllan coJiorfSj x. 19. Country, viii. 1» 

Sabine vfomen seized by the Romans, i. 9. Put an end to the 
fight between the Romans and Sabines ; their names given to 
the curias, IS. 

3abine$ make war on the Romans, i. 9, 10. Seize the citadel, 
11. Maintain a furious fight, and afterwrrds make a peace, 
13. Are attacked and conquered by T. Hostiiius, SO, SI. 
Those who removed to Rome with Tatius reside on the Ca* 
pitol and citadel, 33. The Sabines are attacked, and defeat- 
ed by Tarquinius, 36, 37. Make preparations for war, iL 16. 
Sue for peace, 18. Make a predatory inroad as far as the 
Anio, and are dispersed, 26. Renew the war, and are de- 
feated, 31. Join the Veians against Rome, and are over- 
thrown, 53. Advance to the gates of the city, 63, 64. Re- 
commence hostilities, iii. 26. 30. Are defeated, 63. 

Sacred Mounty ii. 33. iii. 52. Street, ii. 13. Rites, foreign, 
forbidden at Rome, xxv. 1 . Shocking rites of the Samnites, 
X. 38, 39. Sacred spring, xxxiv. 44. 

Sacrifices^ several extraordinary, performed by direction of the 
Sibylline books, xxii. 57. The anniversary sacrifice of Ceres 
omitted after the battle of Cannae, xxii. 56. 

Sacrifioriusj harbour, near Tarentum, xxvL 39. 

Sagmina^ vervain, \, 24. xxx. 43. 

Saguntum^ an opulent city on the Iberus, xxi. 7. Besieged, and 
laken by Hannibal, the inhabitants throw their valuables and 
themselves into a fire, 14, 15« Spanish hostages are kept at 
Saguntum, xxii. 22. It is retaken by the Romans, and res- 
tored to its old inhabitants, xxiv. 42. xxviii. 39. 
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9agnntine9y threaC^ed by Hannibaly send ambassadors to Ronie^ 
xxi. 3. 6. Show great firmness in supporting the siege, 1 1. 
Send an embassy to Rome with thanks to the senate, xxyuL 
39. Another embassy, xxx. 21. 

Salapiay xsir. 20. 47. Surrendered to Marcellns with the Car* 
thaginiangarrison, xxvi. 38. xxrii. 1. 

Salafiiana over*reach Hannibal, xxvii. 28. 

Salarian Hrecty vii. 9. 

Salemum^ colony, xxxii. 29. xxxir. 45. 

Salassians dwelling on the Alps, xxi. 38. 

Sai^a^ in Africa, xxix. 34. 

Saiiij twelve priests of Mars instituted by Nnma, i. 20. Tweltc 
more vowed by TuUus, and called Agonales, or Colline, 2f. 

Salinatory why Livius was so sumamed, xxix. 37. 

Sallentinea conquered, ix. 42. Some of their towns revolt to 
Hannibal, xxv. 1 . Their country, x. 2. xxiv. 20. 

C. Saloniusj commissioner of a colony, xxxiv. 44. xlir. 4. 

P. Saloniu9y alternately military tribune and chief centurion, en- 
treats the senators not, on his account, to refuse the demands 
of the mutinous soldiers-, vii. 41. 

Salfiiniana infest the Roman lands, v. 31, 32. 

Salyij or Saiytfj. or Saliuvii^ people of Graul, v. 35. Their 
mountains, iLxi. 26. 

Sanuy or Samo&y island, xxxvi. 42. Samians, xxxi. 3 Ir. xxxiii. 20. 

Samaeana^ in Cephallenia, break the peace, which had been 
concluded, and are besieged, xxxviii. 28. After a vigorous 
defence the city is taken, and sacked, 29. 

Samnitea form an alliance with the Romans, vii. 19. Origin of 
the war between those states, 29. Ambassadors sent to the 
Samnites receive a rude and menacing answer, 31. War \» 
proclaimed, 32. A furious batt4e in which the Samnites are 
defeated, 33. Are again defeated in Samnium, 36. A third 
time, 37. They send ambassadors to sue for peace, viti. 1. 
The old treaty is renewed, 2. They join the Lucanians 
against Alexander of Epire, 17. Answer with haughtiness 
the expostulations of the Romans, 23. Are expelled Palie- 
polis, ^6. Defeated by Fabius, master of horse, 30. Again, 
by Papirius, dictator, 36. Make a truce for a year, break it, 
and, after a desperate engagement, are defeated, 38^ 39. Fn- 
trap the Roman army at the Caudine forks, ix. 2. ; and after 
violent exertions, and suffering many defeats, 13, 14, 15, 16u 
21, 22, 23. 27. 31. 40, 41. they submit and are sent under the 
yoke, 42. Their gold and silver shielded battalions, 40. The 
old treaty is renewed with them, 45. They take arms again, 
and are worsted, x. 12. Fight a furious battle, and are oblig- 
ed to fly into Etruria, 16. Are again defeated, 19. Again, 
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and their general taken, 20. They join the Etrurians, Um« 
. brians, and Gauls, 2 1 . With the Gauls invade the Roman 
territories, 27. ; and are defeated, 29. Their character as 
soldiers, 28. They are defeated in a bloody battle, 3 1 . They 
assault the Roman camp, 32. ; and are repulsed, 33. Seven 
thousand of them are sent under the yoke, 36. Ag^ain, by 
Papirius, xli. 42. Their towns taken, 45. They, excepting 
the Pentrians, revolt to Hannibal, xxii. 61. Their country 
severely ravaged by Marcellus, xxiii. 42« 

Samnitesy gladiators so called, ix. 40. 

Samniurrij vii. 32. 

Samothraccj island, xliv. 25. Perseus takes refuge there, 45, 46. 
xlv. 2. 5. 

Samusj island, xxxvii. 10, 1 1, &c. 4 

Sangariusy river, abounding with fish, xxxviii. 18. 

Sap/iinian tribe y district of Umbria, xzxi. 2. xxxiii. 37. 

Sardesy xlv. 34. 

Sardiaruy or Sardinians j xxi. 1 6. Send a secret embassy to the 
Carthaginians, xxiii. 32. Are vanouished by the Romans, 40. 
Entirely subdued, 4 1 . Successes ot Sempronius against them 
xli. 12. 

Sardinia^ island, xxi. 1. xxii. 31. Ravaged by a Carthaginian 
fleet, xxvii. 6. A Roman army ordered to be sent thither, 
xli. 9. Are conquered by Sempronius Gracchus, and a pic- 
ture hung up, xli. 28. 

Sarfiedouy promontory, xxxviii. 38. 

Sarusj river, fleet of Antiochus shipwrecked at its mouth, xxxiii. 
41. 

SaUulaj vii. 19. 

Saticula^ vii. 32. 34. Besieged by the Romans, ix. 21. Taken, 
22. Its territory, xxiii. 14. Its inhabitants commended by 
the Romans, xxvii. 10. 

Satricum taken from the Romans by Coriolanus, ii. 39. By the 
Romans from the Volscians, vi. 8. By the Praenestines and 
Volscians, 22. Burned by the Latines, 33. The Antians 
settle a colony there, and the Romans sack and bum the city, 
vii. 27. The Volscians take post at Satricum, viii. 1. It is 
taken by Papirius, ix. 16. 

Saturse^ interludes, vii. 2. 

Saturnalia instituted, ii. 21. Proclaimed to last a day and a 
night, and to be observed for ever, xxii. 1. 

Saturn's tem/ilcy ii. 21. Sacrifices and a lectistemium. at it, 
xxii. 1. 

Satyrusy Rhodian ambassador, xlii. 14. 

Scaevola, See Mutiua. 

F, ^can/inm^, pontifl*, xxiiii. 21. 

Scafitian trike added, viii. 17. 
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P. Sca/itiu9 persuades the Roman people, in a case where they 

are arbitrators, to assume to themselves some lands in dis< 

pute between the Ardeans and Ariciahs, iii. 71. 
Scarcity^ and consequent disturbances, ii. 34. iv. 12. 
Scharfihia^ xxxvi. 19. 
Sceoj called Tripolis, xlii. 55. 

Scerdiiaedu9j King of Illyria, xxvi. 24. xxvii. SO. xxviiL 5. 
Scerdiisedusj son of Gentius, xliv. 32. 
SchsenuMj merchant, informs Quintius of the roads to Perrhaebia, 

xliv. 35. 
^iathu9 demolished by Philip, xxxi. 28. 45. xxxv. 43. 
ScisaiBy xxi. 60. 

Scodroy capital of Illyria, xliii. 20. xliv. 31, 32. xlv. 26. 
ScodruBy mount, xliv. 3 1 . 
Sco/iasj praetor of the ^tolians, xxvi. 24. Makes war on the 

Acamanians, 25. Carries a large body of troops to Egypt, 

xxxi. 43. 
Scor/iionsj engines, the number found in New Carthage, xxvi. 47. 
ScotuMOy XX viii. 5 . 7. Plain of Scotussa, or Melambium, xxxiii . 6. 
C. ScribeniuM CuriOy plebeian aedile, prosecutes farmers of the 

public lands, xxxiii. 42. Is made chief curio, xli. 21. Prae* 

tor, xxxiv. 54. 
L, ScriboniuMy deputy from the Roman prisoners taken by Han- 
nibal, xxii. 61. 
L. Scriboniu9 LibOy commissioner of the exchequer, xxiii. 2 1 . 

See xxii. 61. Praetor, xxix. 11. 
X. Scriboniiu Liboy praetor, xxxv. 10. 
X. Scribonius LibOy praetor, xxxix. 23. 
ScuUennay river, at which the Ligurians are defeated by C. 

Claudius, xli. 12. 18. 
ScyllaBunty promontory, xxxi. 44. xxxvi. 42. 
Seamen supplied by private persons, xxiv. 11. 
Scyrusy xxxi. 45. xxxiii. 30. 
Secession of the commons to the Sacred Mount, ix. 32, 33. ; to 

the Aventine, iii. 50, 51.; and thence to the Sacred Mount, 

52. ; of the soldiers, vii. 39. 42. 
Sedentary occufiationsj people of, summoned to take arms, viii. 

20. 
Sedetania country wasted by Mandonius, xxviii. 24. xxix. 2. 
Sedetanians join the Romans, xxxiv. 20. 
Seditious commotions at Rome, ii. 23. 28. 56. iii. 66, &c. &c. 
Segisticay xxxiv. 17. 
Seguntiay xxxiv. 19. 

Seleucioy Macedonian colony, xxxiii. 41. xxxviii. 17. 
Seleucusy son of Lysimachus, xxxiii. 40. 
Seleucusy son of Antiochus, xxxiii. 40. Recovers Phocaea,xxxvii. 

1 1 . Wastes the country of Pergamus, and lays siege to the 
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city, xxxTii. 1 8. Is compelled by Diophanes, an Achcan, to 
retire out of the country, 31. 

Selinua taken by Antiochus, xxxiii. 20. 

wf . Selliusy pkbeian tribune, ir. 42. 

Selymbria^ xxxiii. 39. 

Scmfironius BtsMusj qusstor, is slain with one thousand of his 
men, xxli. 31. 

./f. Semfironiusy con^ul^ ii. 31. Again, 34. 

A, Semfironius jitraiintUy one of the first consular tribunes, it. 7. 
Again, 44. A third time, 47. Master of horse, vi. 38. 

C. Semfironius jitratinu9y consul, his negligence and rashnessi 
iv. 37. He is accused by L. Hortensius, plebeian tribune, 
and saved by the entreaties of the military tribunes of his ar- 
my, 42. Is again accused and condemned, 44. 

C. Bemfironiua Blgesu9 brings to a trial Cn. Fulvius, for the loss 
of his army, xxri 3. 

Cn, Semfironiiu BlX8U9j lieutenant-general under Q. Fi^Tius, 
xxvii. 6. 

C. Semftrtmint Bim9tt9y plebeian aedife^ xxxix. T. Praetor, 33. 

C. Semfironius Ltm^tUy commissioner of religions alfidrs, zli. 31. 

L, Sem/ironiu9 jitratinusy consul, iv. 7. Censor, S*. 

M. Semfironiua Tuditanusy on thecapture of New Carthagie, ap- 

• pKHnted arbiter in the dispute about a mxtnA crown, xxvi. 46. 
rraetor, xxxvii. 47. Consul, xxxix. 33. Chief pondff, 46. 
Dies of the plague, xli. 31. 

i*. Semfironiu9 Tuditanu9y ambassador to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
xxxi. 2. Curule xdile, is made praetor, xxiv. 43, 44. xxt. 3. 
xxvi. I . Censor, xxvii. 1 1 . Consul, xxix. 1 1 . Makes peace 
with Philip, 12. Engages in an irregular combat with Han- 
nibal, and is worsted : Engages him again, and gains the 
victory, 36. 

P, SemfironiiiM SofihuSy plebeian tribune, ix. 33. Inveighs 
against Appius Claudius, censor and orders him to be im- 
prisoned, 34. Consul, he enjoys a triumph, 45. Is made pon- 
tiff, x. 9. Praetor, 21. 

P. SemfironiuM Blaesusy plebeian tribune, opposes the g^nt of a 
triumph to P. Cornelius Scipio, xxxvi. 39. 

jp. Semfironiua Gracchusy plebeian tribune, and Caius, accuse 
Acilius Glabrio of peculation, xxxvii. 58. 

P. Sem/ironius Longusy praetor, xxxix. 32. 

Tib. Semfironiua Gracchuay master of horse, xxii. S7, Sends 
com and nuts down the river to- the beseiged in Casilinum, 
xxiii. 19. Curule aedile, is made consul, 24. Supports the 
spirits of the senate, 25. Takes the command of the volun- 
teer slaves, 32. His services, 35, 36, 37. He defeats HannOf 
xxiv. 14, 15. Gives freedom to the volunteer slaves, 16. 
Again consul, 43. His actions in Lucania, xxv. 1. He is 
ensnared by treachery, and his body it sent to Hannibal, 16. 
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Tib. SemfironiuM GracchuMj when very young, is made angui^ 
xxix. 38. Chosen, as remarkably spirited, by Scipio, for an 
expeditious journey to Philip, xxxvii. 7. 

Tib, Semfironiua Longus^ consul, xxi. 6. Is sent into Sicily, 17. 
Recalled, and joins his colleague, 51. Is defeated by Hanni- 
bal, 55. Fights Hannibal again, is successful at first, but 
worsted afterwards, 59. Fights Hanno with good success, 
xxiii. 37. 

Tib. Semfironiu9 GracchuM^ plebeian tribune, although at enmity 
with Scipio Africanus, stops the prosecution against him, and 
receives thanks from the senate for his honourable conduct, 
xxxviii. 53. Prevents the imprisonment of L. Scipio, 60. 

Tib, Sem/ironiuM Gracchua^ commissioner of a colony, xxxix. 55. 
Praetor, xl. 35. Consul, xli. 8. Triumphs over the Celtic 
berians, 7. 

Tib, Semfironiui Longua^ son of Caius, commissioner of re- 
ligious affairs, XX vii. 6. Praetor, xxxiii. 24. Consul, xxxiv. 
49. Informs the senate of an insurrection in Liguria, 56. 

Tib, Sem/ironius Musca^ commissioner of lands, xlv. 1 3. 

Sena^ colony, xxvii. 46. 

Senate^ instituted by Romans, consisting of one hundred mem- 
bers, called Patres, and their descendants. Patricians, i. 8. 
Why called Conscript Fathers, ii. 1. Their number aug- 
mented on the destruction of Alba, i. 17. 30. to two hundred, 
and to three hundred by the first Tarquinius, called Fathers of 
Inferior Birth, 35. Is diminished by the cruelty of Tarqui- 
nius the Proud, 49. ; and filled up by Brutus, ii. 1. Chiefs of 
the Albans chosen into the senate, i. 30. The first mention 
by Livy of a plebeian senator, v. 12. Appius Claudius pro^ 
cures the admission of sons of freed men into the senate, but 
this practice is not followed, ix. 46. The rule altered, which 
required the senate's previous approbation of a law, before it 
was passed by the people, i. 1 7. Senators chosen first by the 
kings, i. 8. 30. 35. ; afterwards by the consuls, ii. 1. ; and from 
the year three hundred by the censors, iv. 8. After the bat* 
tie of Cannae, a dictator created to choose the senate, xxiii. 
32. Prince of the senate generally the member alive who had 
been censor first, xxvii. 1 1 . This rule not always observed^ 
13. A particular place assigned to senators at the public 
shows, xxxiv. 54. Decrees of the senate first kept by the 
aediles in the temple of Ceres, iii. 55. Afterwanis in the 
treasury, iii. 9. Decree of the last necessity, iii. 4. Sena- 
tors forbidden to deal in merchandise, xxi. 63. Liable to a 
fine for non-attendance, iii. 38. Judgment of the senate, auc* 
toritas, iv. 57. 

Stuonetj people of Gaul, advance to Clusium, and to Rome, v. 



35. See Gauls. Surround and cut to pieces a Roman legioup 
X. 26. 

SentinOj x. 27. 30. 

Sefiinum taken by L. Papirius, x. 44, 45. 

Sefi/iiuM Lcnu9y the last Campanian who was chief magistrate at 
Capua, xxvi. 6. 1 3. 

Sergioj practised in poisoning, put to death by a dose of her 
own composition, viii. 18. 

C. Sergiusy consular tribune, vi. 4. Again, 11. A third time, 
27. 

JL. Sergiusy carrying an offering to Delphi, taken by pirates, and 
dismissed, v. 28. 

L, Sergius Fidcnaa^ military tribune, v. 16. Consul, 17. Con- 
sular tribune, 25. A second time consul, 30. A second time 
consular tribune, 35. A third time, 45. 

L, Sergius Fidenasy consular tribune, iv. 35. 

ManliuB ^rr^ii/«, decemvir, iii. 35. 

Man, Sergiu9 Fidenasj consular tribune, iv. 61. Ag^n, v. 8. 
On his camp being attacked by the Faliscians, he chooses to 
be vanquished by the enemy, rather than send to his col* 
league for succour, for which he is brought to trial, 11.; and 
fined, 12. 

Man, Sergiusy military tribune, assists in the taking of Locri, 
xxix. 6. Is scourged by Pleminius, and put to death, 9. 

Man, Sergius Silusy praetor, when the number was increased to 
six, xxxii. 27. Lieutenant-general, xliv. 30. 

Serrhiuniy fort, taken by Philip, xxxi. 16. 

Serviliiy Albans, chosen into the senate by Tullus Hostilius, i. 
30. 

C Serviliusj commissioner of lands, obliged to fly by an inroad 
of the Boians, xxi. 25. 

C Serviliusj consul, ii. 49. 

C. Serviliusy consular tribune, contending with his colleagues, 
submits to the advice of his father, iv. 45. 

C. Servilius jihala^ master of horse, kills Maelius, iv. 13, 14. Is 
commended by the dictator, 15. Made consul, 30. Consular 
tribune, 56. Master of hor^e, and a second time consular 
tribune, 57. ; a third time, v. 8. In obedience to the will of 
the senate he obliges his colleagues to abdicate, 9. 

C. Servilius Ahata^ master of horse, vi. 2. • 

C. Serviliusy commissioner for conducting a colony to Placen- 
tia, is seized by the Gauls^ xxi. 25. ; and sixteen years after 
is delivered, and brought home by his son, xxx. 19. 

C. Serviliusy son of the preceding lieutenant-general, throws 
supplies into the citadel of Tarentum, xxv. 1 5. Is made pon- 
tiff, xxvii. 6. Plebeian aedile, 21. Master of horse, and cu- 
inile aedile, 33. 36. Praetor, xxviii. 10. 46. Consul, xxix. 38. 
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XXX. 1. Liberates and brings home his father, xxx. 19. Dic- 
tator, 39. Chief pontiff, xxxix. 46. Is ordered to find out 
expiations in time of a pestilence, xl. 37. Dies, 42. 

C. Servilius Casca^ plebeian tribune, xxv. 3. 

Cn, Servilius Caefiio^ pontiff, xxv. 2. Curule aedile, xxviii. 10. 
Praetor, xxxviii. 46. Consul, xxix. 38. xxx. 1. Goes over to 
Sicily in pursuit of Hannibal, but is recalled by a dictator 
appointed for the purpose, 24. Dies, xli. 21. 

Cn, Servilius GeminuSy consul, xxi. 57. xxii. 1. He ravages 
the island of Maninx, 3 1 . Follows the plan of Fabius in con- 
ducting the war, 32. 43. Is slain at Cannae, 49. 

L, Servilius Structus^ consular tribune, iv. 47. 

M. Serviliusy augur, xxvi. 23. Curule aedile, xxix. 38. Mas- 
ter of horse, xxx. 24. Consul, 26, 27. Is continued in com- 
mand, 41. His speech in favour of ^milius Paullus, xIt. 
37. &c. 

M, Serviliusy military tribune, xl. 27. Pontiff, xliii 1 1. 

M Servilius Geminusj master of horse, xxx. 24. 27. Commis- 
sioner of lands, xxxi 4. Of a colony, xxxii. 29. 

P. Serviliusy consul, ii. 21. Not pleasing either to the patri- 
cians or plebeians, 27. 

P. ServiliuSy consul, iii 6. Dies, 7. 

Q. Serviliusj consul, ii. 6. Again; and is sent against the 
^quans, iii 2. 

Q, Serviliusy quaestor, prosecutes M. Volscius for false evidence 
against Caeso, iii. 24. 

Q, Servilius Priscua^ dictator, iv. 21. Routes the EtrurianSi 
and takes Fidenae, 22. Calls on the tribunes to make the 
consuls name a dictator, 26. Is made dictator, 46. Defeats 
the Jslquans, 47. 

Q, Servilius Fidenas^ consular tribune, v. 8. Ag^n, 14. In- 
terrex, 17. Consular tribune a third time, 24. A fourth, 36. 
A fifth, vi. 4. A sixth, 6. 

Q. Serviliusy consular tribune, xi. 22. Again, 31. A third 
time, 36. 

Q, Servilius Ahaloy consul, vii. 1. A second time, 4. Dicta- 
tor ; he, by direction of the senate, vows the great games, and, 
after several services, abdicates, 11. Is made interrex, 17. 

Q, Serviliusy master of horse, vii. 22. Consul, 38. 

Sfi, Serviliusy consul, repulses the Veians ; is afterwards worst- 
ed by them, and saved by his colleague, ii. 51. 52. 

Sfi. Servilius Priscus^ consul, vi. 31. Consular tribune, 38. 

Servius Corneliusy consuU ii. 41. 

Servius Tulliusj i. 18. Son of a prisoner taken at Comiculum, 
39. and iv. 3. Advanced to the throne by the senate, 41. 
Marries his daughters to the Tarquins, 42. Institutes the 
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census, 43. ; and closes the lustrum, 44. Is murdered, 48. His 

commentaries, 60. 
P, Seatius Capitolinus^ consul, iii. 22. Decemrir, 33. 
P, Sestius, a patrician brought to trial before the people by C. 

Julius, decemvir, iii. 33. 
P. Sestiusy quaestor, iv. 50. 
Seatosy or SestiM^ on the Hellespont, xxxii. 33. 
SetiOj colony, vi. 30. Plundered by the Privemians, rii. 42. 

XX vi. 8. XXX. 14. Refuses supplies, xxvii. 9. Decree-of the 

senate on the occasion, xxix. 15. 
Setians infonn of the revolt of the Privemians, viii. 1. 
C. Sextiiiusj a plebeian consular tribune, vi. 30. 
M. Sextiliusj of Fregellae, answers for eighteen colonies, that 

they would supply troops, xxvii. 10. 
Z. Sexgiu9j plebeian tribune, iv. 49. 
L. Sextiusy plebeian tribune, proposes laws concerning debts, 

concerning lands, and the admission of plebeians to the con- 
sulship, and prevents the election of curule magistrates, ri. 

35. Being a tenth time tribune, he is made the first plebeian 

consul, 42. 
M, Sextiua Sabinusy praetor, xxx. 26. 
Seiver, great, constructed by Tarquinius the Proud, i. 55. 
Shi/iSy long, or ships of war, v. 28. 
— — — light, xxi, 28. 

— transport, xxii. 11. 

■ praetorian, or chief commander's, xxix. 25. 

— beaked, xxviii. 45, 46. xxx. 10. 
' scout, xxx. 10. 

— conveyed over land at Tarentum, xxv. 1 1. 
Shi/i raccy annual, at Patavium, x. 2. 

Shofia of the silver-smiths in the Roman Forum set up to sale 
by Hannibal, xxvi. 11. 

SibariSy xxvi. 39. 

SySily i. r. 

Sybillinc booksy iii. 10. v. 13. &c. 

JL. Sicciua murdered by contrivance of the decemvirs, iii. 43. 

Sicilianay their affairs regulated by Marcellus, xxiv. 40. They 
complain to the senate of Marcellus, xxvi. 29. The humble 
supplication of the ambassadors to him, 33. 

Hkilian waVy xxiv. 36. xxv. 40. Streight, i. 2. 

J^iciliuay who had excited the Herpinians to a revolt, beheaded, 
xxui. 37. 

Sici/t/y ^Eneas arrives there, i. 1. Com is purchased there by 
the Romans, ii. 34. The Carthaginians first send an army 
tliither, iv. 29. A fleet, sent, as supposed by Livy, by the 
tyrants of Sicily, infests the Tuscan sea, vii. 25. The island 
is abandoned by the Carthaginians, xxvi. 40. Its affairs ad- 
justed by Scipio, xxix. I. 
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C Sicinitt* advises the secession to the Sacred Mount, ii. 32. 
Is one of the first plebeian tribunes, 33. See, iii. 54. 

Cn. Siciniu9f praetor, xlii. 10. Is sent with an army to Mace- 
donia, 27. 

L. Siciniusy plebeian tribune, vi. 6. 

T, Siciniusy consul, ii. 40. Defeats the Volscians, 41. 

T, Sicinius proposes that the Romans should remove to Veii, 
V. 24. 

Skyorij xxvii. 13. xxxii. 23. 39. 

SicyoniatUy Aratus (father and son^ murdered by Philip, xxxii. 
21. The country wasted, xxxiii. 15. 

SUietansy people, xxxv. 13. 

Sidiciniansy attacked by the Samnites, procure the assistance of 
the Campanians, vii. 29. Wish to surren<^er themselves to 
the Romans; and, being rejected, are reduced by the Latines, 
viii. 1, 2. Wage war with the Auruncians, 15. Are con- 
quered by the Romans, 16, 17. 

Sidicinian lands ravaged by Hannibal, xxvi. 9. 

SidonianSy xxxv. 48. 

Sigcuffiy promontory, xliv. 28. 

^f^ia, colony, i. 55. ii. 21. viii. 3. Faithful to the Romans, 
xxviL 10. 

Sigove9uSy leader of the Celts into Italy, v. 34. 

Q, Siliusy first plebeian quaestor, iv. 54. 

BinofiCy afterwards Sinue9say x. 21. .xxvii. 38.xxxiL 9. 

Anu^Ma, viii. 11. Colony, x. 21. xxii. 14. 

Silenusy a Greek writer, xxvi. 49. 

Sinueasan watersy xxii. 1 3. 

Sil/iiOy xxviii. 12. 

Silver accruing from fines, by which brazen images were pur- 
chased, and set up in the temple of Ceres, xxvii. 6. and xxx* 
39. 

Silvery contribution of, to the treasury, xxviii. 38. xxx. 45. 

Silver mines in Spain, xxviii. 3. 

S^ontum taken by Alexander of Epirus, viii. 24. 

Siflontumy colony, xxxiv. 45. Deserted, xxxix. 23. 

Si/iyrrhica9y iEtolian ambassador, xxxi. 46. 

SlhigerSyXjii, 21. xxviii. 37. xxxviii. 21. 29. 

Smyrna asserts its freedom, xxxiii. 38. Defends itself with 
bravery, xxxv. 42. Is honoured by the Romans, and reward- 
ed with an addition of territory, xxxviii. 39. 

Soldierly Roman, first receive pay, iv. 59. Donations usually 
made to them by a general at his triumph, x. 44. Their ver- 
ses, iii. 26. iv. 40. See jirmy and Legion. 

Solly forty xxxiii. 20. 

Solon'e law copied by the Romans, iii. 31. 

Sofiater made praetor at Syracuse, xxiv. 33. 
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Sofiatery one of Philip's generals, carries four thousand men to 
Africa, > xx. 26. Is refused to the demand of Philip's am- 
bassadors, 43. 

Sofihoniabay daughter of Hasdruhal, wife of Syphax, marries 
Masinissa, xxx. 22. Swallows poison, 15. 

Sora^ taken by the Romans, vii. 28 Inhabitants kill the Ro- 
man colonists, and joins the Samnites, ix. 23. It is taken by 
the Romans, by means of a deserter, 24. Retaken by the 
Samnites, 43. Recovered by the Romans, 44. A colony 
settled there, x. 1. Decree of the senate on its refusing sup- 
plies, xxix. 15. 

8o8i9y and Theodotus, as soon as Hieronymus was slain, hasten 
to Syracuse, xxiv 21. 

Soaia sent by Marcellus to (he governor of the fort Euryalus, 
.XXV. .5. Wears a golden crown in Marcellus's triumph, and 
is rewarded with the freedom of Rome, xxvi. 2 1 . 

Soaistheua Magnua^ ambassador of Philip to Hannibal, xxiii. 39. 

SoaflUOj JunOy viii. 14. 

Sotimua^ page to Alexander of Epirus, viii. 24. 

S^ain divided between the Romans and Carthaginians by the 
river Iberus, xxi. 2. Cn. Scipio the first Roman who headed 
an army there, xxi. 32. xxv. 37. The first conquest attempt- 
ed on the continent, and the last completed, xxviii. 12. The 
inhabitants restless, and fond of change, xxii. 21. 

^arta^ in early times, had not walls, xxxiv. 38. Romans at- 
tempt to storm it, 39. Its mode of education rough and hardy, 
XXX viii. 17, See Lacedaemon, 

S^erchiaBj xxxii. 13. 

Sflerchiusy river, xxxvi. 14. xxxvii. 4. 

Sfioletum attempted in vain by Hannibal, xxii. 9. xxiv. 10. The 
inhabitants commended by the Romans, xxvii. 10. 

Sflring, sacred, xxxiii. 44. 

Sfiy of the Carthaginians discovered at Rome, had his hands cut 
off, and was sent away, xxii. 33. 

S/iiea employed by Hannibal, taken by the Roman guards, are 
by the order of Scipio conducted through all parts of the 
camp, and dismissed, xxx. 29. 

Sfioila^ grand, offered by Romulus to Jupiter Feretrius, i. 10. 
Offered again by Com. Cossus, iv. 20. 32. 

, equestrian, viii. 7. 

— , burned in honour of Vulcan, i. 37. 

Sfiuriua Nautiua Rutilua^ consular tribune, iv. 61. See JVati- 
tiua, 

Q, Statoriua left with Syphax to discipline his troops, xxiv. 48. 
xxx. 28. 

Statiellse^ a Ligurian city, unjustly attacked by M. Popilius, xlii. 
7, 8. 2 1 . He eludes punishment, 22. 
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Manhu StatiliiUj a Lucaniaiiy detects ft stratagem of Hannibali 

xxii. 42, 43. 
Statins 7Vr6 tiM promises to put Hannibal in possession of Comp- 

sa,2xiii. 1. 
StatiuM Metiua^ commander of the celebrated garrison of Casili- 

num, xxiv. 19. 
T. Statiusy plebeian tribune, accuses Sp^ Servilius, ii. 53. 
StatiuM Geliiu€y Samnite general, is taken by the Romans, ix. 44. 
Statins Minatiusy Samnite general, is made prisoner, x. 20. 
Stator, See Jnfiiter. 
Stellatian ftlainsy ix. 44. x. 31. 
Stellatine tribe y vi. 5. 

Stenius Minium Celevy one of Hannibal's hosts at Capua, xxiii. 8. 
C. Stertiniusy praetor, xxxviii. 35. 
L, StertiniuBy commissioner to give liberty to several Thracian 

states, xxxiii. 35. 
Stcnay defile, near Antigouia, xxxii. 5. 
Stimoy xxxii. 14. 
Stodiy xxxiii. 19. 
Stratoniccy a fruitless expedition of the Rhodians ag^nst it, 

xxxiii. 18. It is assigned to the Rhodians by the Romans, 30. 
Stratonidesy accomplice of Zeuxippus in a plot against brachyl- 

las, xxxiii. 28. 
Stratnniy xxxvi. 1 1. xxxviii. 4, 5. xliii. 21. 
StreetSy cause of their irregularity, v. 55. 
Strymofiy river, xliv. 44, 45. 
Stuberay xxxi. 39. xliii. 19. 

Stymfihaliay xxxiii 14. The same as Stymphalis, xiv. 30. 
Snbiician bridge y v. 40. 
Suburroy part of Rome, iii. 13. 
ji snb-centnrion conquers a Latine centurion, viii. 8. 
Suessa /^om^/ia, taken from the Voiscians, i. 41. Revolts, ii. 

16. Is taken, 17. 
Suesaa jinrnncoy viii. 15. Colony, ix. 28. Refuses supplies, 

xxvii. 9. Decree of the senate in consequence, xxix. 15. 
Snessetansy people of Spain, xxv. 34. Their lands wasted by 

Mandonius, xxviii. 24. xxxiv. 20. 
Sueasulay vii. 37. xxiii. 14. 17. xxiv. 46. xxv. 7. 22. xxvi. 9. 

xxviii. 9. 
Snesaulans are complimented with the freedom of Rome with- 
out right of suffrage, viii. 14. 
SuBseteSy title of the chief magistrate at Carthage, xxviii. 37.. 

?LXX. 7. 

Sui&momontiumy mount, xxxix. 2. xl. 41. 

Snlmoy xxvi. 1 1 . 

SulfiiciOy mother-in-law to the consul Postumius, gives him a 
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good character of iEbutia, in the affair of the Bacchanals, 
xxxix. 11. 

C. Sulpiciua CamertnuM abdicates the censorship, vi. 37. 

C. Suifiicina LongtUj consul, viii. 1 5. Again, 37. A third time, 
ix. 34. Defeats the Samnites, 37. 

C. Sulfiiciusy lieutenant-general, vanquishes the Hemicians, vii. 
7. Probably the same with C. Sulpicius Paeticus, consul, vu. 
3. Again, 9. He takes Ferrentinum, 9. Is made dictator, 
and defers coming to action, to the dissatisfaction of his ar- 
my, 13*. His stratagem, 14. He defeats the Gauls, and tri- 
umphs, 15. Is made interrex, and a third time consul, 17. 
A fourth time, 19. A second time interrex, and a fifth time 
consul, 33. 

C. Sulfliciusj praetor, xxv. 41. 

C. Sulfiieius Galiut^ pontiff, xxxii. 7. 

C. Sulfiicius Ga/6a, augur, xli. 31. 

C. SulpiciuB Ga//u«, praetor, is chosen a patron by Hither Spain, 
xliii. 3. Praetor, 11. Military tribune: foretells to the army 
an eclipse of the moon, xliv. 37. Consul, xlv. 44. 

L, Sul/iiciu9j military tribune, xl. 37. 

P, Sulfiidus Severer J consul, triumphs over the^quans^ix. 45. 
Censor, x. 9. ' 

P. Sul/iicius Galbaj before he had held any curule office, made 
consul, xxv. 41. Is sent into Apulia, and thence to Mace- 
donia, xxiv. 22. 38. His exploits, xxvii. 10. 31, 33. xxviiL 
5. 7. Dictator, xxx. 24. 

P. Sulfiicius 6a /da, consul, xxxi. 5. Sent to Macedonia, 14. 
His services there, to 47. 

Q. Sui/iiciuaj lieutenant-general under A. Postumius, dictator, 
iv. 27. 

Q. Sul/iiciua Ca m^rtn m«, consular tribune, v. 8. Again, 14. • 

Q. Sulfiiciue Longus^ consular tribune, v. 36. 47. Makes terms 
with Brennus for raising the siege of the Capitol, 48. 

Serviua Sulfiicius Galba^ curule aedile, xxvii. 21. Ambassador 
to Attains, xxix. 1 1 . Pontiff, xxx. 36. 

Servius SulfiiciuSj consul, ii. 19. 

Servius Sulfiicius^ chief curio, iii. 7. 

Servius Sulfiicius^ consul, iii. 10. Deputy to Athens, to collect 
laws, 31. Decemvir, 33. Deputy to the seceding troops on 
the Aventine, 50. 

Servius Sulfiicius Camerinusy consul, vii. 38. 

Servius Sulfiicius Rufusy consular tribune, vi. 4. A second time, 
18. A third time, vi. 31. 

Servius Sulfiicius^ consular tribune, vi. 32. Ag^n, 33. Re- 
takes Tusculum, 33. His wife, daughter of M. Fabius Am- 
bustus, 34. Consular tribune a third time, 36. A fourth, 38. 
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Servius Sul/iicitia Galba^ prsetor, xxxviii. 42. Instigates the 
second legion to oppose the triumph of P. .Emilius, xlv. 35. 

Summanusy Pluto, his temple at Rome, xxxii. 29. 

Suniuniy promontory, xxviii. 8. xxxi. 23. xxxii. 17. 

Suovetaurilia^ i. 44. viii. 10. 

P, Suroy lieutenant-general, xxii. 31. 

Surrentinet revolt to the Carthaginians, xxii. 61. 

Survey^ general, instituted by Ser. Tullius, i. 42. 

Performed, i. 44. Number rated - - 80,000 

iii.3. 124,214 

24. 1 32,409 



- X. 9. 47. 262,322 

-xxvii. 36. - - - - - 137,108 

-xxix. 37. 214,000 

- xxxviii. 36. - - - - 258,308 
-xlii. 10. 269,015 



Sutrian landa^ xxvi. 34. 

Sutrium taken by Etrurians, and retaken by Camillus, vi. 3. 
The city is besieged by the Etrurians, and relieved, 9. Con- 
sidered as the key of Etruria, and again besieged, ix 32. 35. 
See X. 14. Refuses supplies as a colony, xxvii. 9. Decree of 
the senate in consequence, xxix. 15. 

Swine used in confirmmg a treaty, i. 24. ix. 5. 

Sycurium^ operations of Perseus and the Romans near it, xlii. 
54. 57. 62. 64. 

Syleumj xxxviii. 14. 

Synnada, xxxviii. 1 5. xlv. 34. 

Sylvanusj supposed to have uttered a loud voice from the Ar- 
sian wood, ii. 7. 

Sylvius^ surname "of the Alban kings, i. 3. 

Syjihaxj King of Numidia, solicited by Scipio, forms a treaty 
of amity with the Romans, xxiv. 48. Defeated by Masinissa, 
he flies to the Maurusians, 49. Sends an embassy to Rome, 
and receives one from thence, xxvii. 4. Is visited by Scipio 
and Hasdrubal, and makes an alliance with Scipio, xxviii. 
17, 18. Marries a daughter of Hasdrubal, and renounces the 
friendship of Scipio, xxix. 23. His war with Masinissa, 
xxix. 23. His camp is burned by Scipio and Masinissa, xxx. 
5. He advances against Masinissa and Lselius ; is defeated 
and taken, 1 1. His discourse to Scipio on being brought to 
the Roman camp, 13. He is sent to Rome, 17. and dies in 
confinement, 45. 

Syfiheum comes over to the Romans, xxx. 19. 

Syracuse suffers great disturbances after the death of Hierony- 
mus, xxiv. 21. 27, 28. Falls under the command of Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes, 33. Is besieged by Marcellus, and de- 
fended by Archimedes, and the siege turned into a blockade. 
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S4. The city is taken, xxv. 23. 31. The spoils carried to 

Rome, 40 
Syractisuns put their city under the patronage of Marcellus, 

xxvi. 32. 
Syrians by nature fitted for slavery, xxxvi. 17. 
Syria J xxxvii. 3. 
Syrtis^ lesser, xxix. 33. 



TabsBy xxxviii. 13. 

Tables^ twelve, of laws, iii. 34. 37. Engraved in brass^ and hung 
up in public, 57. 

TaguMj river, xxi. 5. xxvii. 19. 

TaliaaiOf whence the practice of repeating this word at wed- 
dings, i. 9. 

Tanagra^ xxxiii. 28. 

Tanais^ river, xxxviii. 38. 

Tanaguilj wife of Lucumo, skilled in augury, i. 34. Advises 
her husband to give the best education to Servius Tullius, 39. 
Conceals the death of Tarquinius, until Servius secures the 
throne, 41. See 47. 

Tarentinea engage the Lucanians in a war against Rome, viii. 
27. Their insolent embassy derided by Papirius, ix. 14. 
They join the Carthaginians, xxii. 61. Send ambassadors to 
Hannibal, xxiv. 13. Their hostages, apprehended in flight 
from Rome, are thrown from the Tarpeian rock, xxv. 7. 
They join the enemy, 8., See. Their fleet defeats that of the 
Romans, while the Romans defeat their army on land, xxvL 
39. 

Tarentum betrayed to Hannibal, xxv. 8, 9. Taken by Fabius 
Maximus, xxvii. 15. The citadel besieged by Hannibal, xxv. 
11. Its defence provided for by the Romans, 15. 

Tarentuniy country of, xxvii. 40. Its harbour, xxiii. 33. 
Sfi. Tar/ieiusj commander in the citadel of Rome, his daughter 
bribed by T. Tatius, admits the Sabines into the fortress, 
i. n. 
S/i. Tarpeiua accused, on the expiration of his consulate, iii 31. 
Is one of the deputies sent to the seccders on the Aventine, 
50. Made plebeian tribune, 65. 

Tarpeian mounts i. 55. Rock, vi. 20. 

Tarquinii^ i. 34. xxvii. 4. 

Tarquiniana take arms in favour of Tarquinius the Proud ; and, 
after a battle with the Romans, ii. 6. return home, 7. Ra- 
vage the Roman territory, are defeated, and treated with 
severity, for having massacred Roman soldiers, 19. A truce 
of forty years is granted to them, 22. The Tarquinians and 
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Taliscians defeat the consul Fabius, by means of snakes and 
burning torches, vii. 17. 

X. Targuinius Priacusy appointed tutor to the king's sons, forms 
designs on the throne, i. 34. Is elected king, adds one hun- 
dred to the senate, wages war with the Latines, 35. with the 
Sabines, 36. His works, 38. Death, 40. 

L, Targuinius aspires to the crown, i. 46. Instigated by his wife, 
seizes it by force, 47. Puts the principal senators to death, 
secures his person by a strong guard, neglects the practice of 
consulting the senate, courts the favour of the Latines, mar- 
ries his daughter to Mamilius of Tusculum, is sumamed the 
Proud, 49. Is severely censured by Herdonius, 50. ; whose 
death he procures, 51. He makes war on the Volscians, and 
takes Suessa Pometia; takes Gabii by stratagem, 53, 54. 
Builds the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and executes other 
works, 55. Lays siege to Ardea, 57. Is dethroned, and ban- 
ished, 60. Attempts to recover the kingdom by the aid of 
the Veians and Tarquinians, ii. 6. ; then of Porsenna, and is 
wounded at the battle of Regillus, 19. Dies, 21. 

Aruna Targuinius^ son of the Proud, sent to Delphi, i. 56. Falls 
in battle, together with his antagonist L. J. Brutus, ii. 6. 

L. Targuinius^ son of the Proud, i. 56. Is present in the battle 
of Regillus, ii. 19, 20. 

Sex. Targuiniusy son of the same, betrays Gabii to his father, 
i. 53, 54. Hb treatment of Lucretia, 58. He is killed at 
Gabii, 60. 

Auruns Targuinius^ brother of the Proud, mild in disposition, is 
murdered by his wife, i. 46. ■ 

L. Targuinius CoUatinusy son of Egerius, husband of Lucretia, 
i. 57. Is made consul, 60. Abdicates, and goes into exile, 
11. 2. 

L. TarguUiusj master of horse, iii. 37. 

Tarracinay formerly Anxury iv. 59. Colony, pleads exemption 
from sea-service, xxxvi. 3. xxii. 15. xxvii. 4. ^xviii. 1 1. 

Tarracinay river, xxiv. 44. 

Tarracoy xxi. 61. xxii. 19. xxvi. 17. 51. Its harbour, xxii. 22. 
An assembly of all the Spanish allies is held there by Scipio, 
xxvi. 19. 

Tartessiansy Spanish people, xxiii. 26. 

TaulantianSyiXy. 26. 

T Tatiusy'x. 10, 11. 13, 14. 

Taurea, See Jubellius. 

Taurilliay games, xxxix. 22. 

Taurine forest y v, 34. 

Tauriniansy their capital city taken by Hannibal, xxi. 39 . 

Taurofiolosy Diana so called at Amphipolis. xliv. 44. 
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TauriSj mount, xxxv. 13. xxxvii. 35. 45. 52, 53, 54. xxxviii. 27. 
37, 38. 47. 53. 59. 

Tauru9y river, xxxviii. 15. 

Taxes remitted to the commons of Rome, ii. 9. Imposed for 
payment of the army, and collected in spite of the tribunes, 
IV. 60. Are collected with difficulty, v. 10. 12. A tax for 
building a wall of hewn stone, vi. 32. Another for paying 
the army, x. 46. Double taxes imposed, xxiii. 32. 

Taygetu9y mount, xxxiv. 28. 

Teanians^ ix. 20. 

Teanumy city in Apulia, xxiii. 24. In Sidicinia, xxii. 57. 

Tectoaagian Gaula settle in the inland part of Asia, xxxviii. 16. 
Form an ambush for the Roman consul, 25. ; and are defeat- 
ed, 27. Ordered not to carry arms beyond their own bounds, 
40.^ 

Tegea^ xxxv. 27. xxxviii. 34. 

Tegmon^ xlv. 26. 

TellenXy i. 33. 

Teleaia taken by Hannibal, xxii. 13. Stormed by the Romans^ 
xxiv. 20. 

Telmesau8j xxxviii. 39. 

Telmeaaian bay^ xxxvii. 16. 

TelltiSy goddess, x. 28. Her temple, ii. 41. 

Sex, TemfianiuSf decurio of horse, by making the cavalry dis- 
mount, prevents a total defeat, iv. 38. His prudent answer 
respecting the consul Sempronius, 41. He is made plebeian 
tribune, 42. 

7Vm/if, vale in Thessaly, xxxii. 15. A meeting there of Cn. 
Cornelius and Philip, xxxiii. 35. xxxvi. 10. xlii. 67. xliv. 6, 7. 

Tendeboy jLXJLnL 18. 

Tenedosy island, xxxi. 16. xliv. 28. 

7Vo«, island, supplies Antiochus with provisions, xxxvii. 27. Is 
plundered by the Romans, and compelled to furnish supplies, 
28. A naval victory gained there by the Romans over Anti- 
ochus, 30. 

C. Terentillua Arsa^ plebeian tribune, proposes the creation of 
five commissioners to compose laws for restraining the power 
of the consuls, iii. 9. 

Terentine tribe^ x. 9. 

A. Terentius Varro^ praetor, xxxix. 32. Deputy to Greece, 
xlv. 17. 

C. Terentiua Tarro, of mean birth, proposes an order of the peo- 
ple, giving the master of horse authority equal to that of the 
dictator, and is made consul, xxii. 25. 35. Disagreement be- 
tween him and his colleague JEmilius, 41. 44. Gives the 
signal of battle at Cannae, 45. Plies to Venusia, 49. At his 
return to Rome, receives general thanks, 61. His speech to 
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the Campanian deputies, xxiii. 5. He is continued in com- 
mand during several years, xxv. 6. xxvii. 35. Sent ambassa- 
dor to Philip, XXX. 26. ; to Africa, xxxi. 1 1 . Commissioner 
of a colony, 49. 

L, Terentiua sent one of ten deputies to adjust a dispute be- 
tween Antiochus and Ptolemy, xxxiii. 39. 

L, Terentiua MasaUy plebeian aedile, xxxi. 50. Praetor, xxxviii. 42. 

P. Terentiua Tuacrvicanua^ il\ , 17. 

Q. Terentiua^ deputy to the consul Flaminius, xxi. 63. 

Q. Terentiua Culleo^ a senator, after having been long a prison- 
er of the Carthaginians, is restored to his country, xxx. 43. 
Follows Scipio in his triumph, 45. Ambassador to Carthage, 
xxxiii. 47. Prxtor, xxxviii. 42. Is commissioned to hold an 
enquiry respecting the conduct of Scipio, 55. 

Terentine tribe^ x. 9. 

Terina taken by Alexander of Epire, viii. 24. 

Terminalia feativaly xliii. 11. xlv. 44. 

Termeaauay xxxviii. 15. 

Terminua^ deity, i. 55, v. 54. 

Tetrafihilia delivered from the Macedonian garrison, xxviii. 1 . 

Teaaera^ ticket, mode of conveying orders, vii. 35. ix. 32. xxvii. 
46. xxviii. 14. 

Thaumaci besieged by Philip, relieved by the ^tolians, xxxii. 
4. Taken by the Romans, xxxvi. 14. 

Thankagrving of one day, iii. 7. Two days, x. 23. Three days, 
xxvii. 51. Four days, xxix. 14. Five days, xxx. 21. 

Thebe fiiairij celebrated by Homer, xxxvii. 19. 

Thebeay capital of Boeotia, its ruins, ix. 18. It is seized by T. 
Quintius, xxxiii. 1, 2. The inhabitants divided into two 
parties, the stronger of which surrenders the city to the Ro- 
mans, xlii. 44. The Romans again take possession of it, 63. 

Thebea^ in Phthiotis, xxviii. 7. Retained by the Romans, in op- 
position to the ^tolians, xxxiii. 13. xxxix. 25. 

Teatudoy fence, formed of closed shields, x. 29. 43. 

ThenaXy carriages for the images of the gods, v. 41. ix. 40. 

Themiatua^ son-in-law of Gelon, accomplice of Andranodorus, 
put to death, xxiv. 24. 25. 

Theodotua, one of the conspirators against Hieronymus, when 
put to the torture, conceals his accomplices, and falsely ac- 
cuses Thraso, xxiv. 5. Hastens with Sosis to Syracuse, after 
the death of Hieronymus, 21. 

Theogeneaj Macedonian general, xliv. 32. 

Theondaay king of Samothrace, summons Evander of Crete to 
stand trial for murder, is bribed afterwards by Perseus, xlv. 5.^ 

Theoxenay daughter of Herodicus, a*Thessalian chieftain, her 
extraordinary affection for the children of her sister Archo, 
and her courageous death, xl. 4. 
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Thermopylae^ straights, xxviii. 5. 7. Pylaic council held there, 
xxxiii. 35. 

ThermofiylXy why so called, rendered memorable by the efforts 
of the Lacedaemonians against the Persians, xxxviii. 1 5. De- 
feat of Antiochus near it, 18, 19. See 42. and xlv. 23. 

TheafirotiatiB assist Ap. Claudius in Epirus, xliii. 21. 

Thfsfirotian bay receives the river Acheron, viii. 24. 

Thesaalian cavalry^ ix. 19. 

Theasaly^ xxvii. 30. 32. Its rich plains tempt the ^tolians, 
xxxi. 41. It is plundered by three armies at once, xxxii. 14, 
15. Philip defeated there by T. Quintius, xxxiii. 7, 8. 24. 

Thea^aliana make heavy complaints against Philip, xxxix. 25. 
Are answered by him in a menacing manner, 26. Raise in- 
surrections on account of debts, xlii. 5. 

Thesaalonice^ a cong^ss held there, concerning Thracian cities 
seized by Philip, xxxix. 27. xl. 56. 

Thetidium^ xxxiii. 6, 7. 

Thoaa^ praetor of the ^tolians, persuades them to engage An- 
tiochus, Philip, and Nabis, in alliance against the Romans, 
XXXV. 12. Exaggerates the power of AnUochus, 32. Dis- 
suades Antiochus from employing Hannibal, 42. Opposes 
Phaeneas's proposal of an accommodation, 45. Is required 
to be given up to the Romans, xxxviii. 38. 

Thrace^ xxxvii. 60. Invaded by the Gauls, xxxviii. 16. 

Thraciana attack the troops of Manlius on their march, xxxviii. 
40, 41. 46. Consent to give a passage to the Bastamians, 
xl. 57. On the death of Philip, quarrel with, and expel them, 
58. Send ambassadors to Rome, and form an alliance and 
friendship, xHi. 19. Wage frequent wars with the Macedo- 
nians, 52. Attack the Roman cavalry with extraordinary 
fury, 59. Send an embassy to Rome to ransom prisoners, 
and obtain them without ransom, xlv. 42. 

Thraaififiusy Macedonian, commander of a chosen band of tar- 
ge teers, xlii. 5 1 . 

Thraso^ intimate friend of Hieronymus, King of Syracuse, false- 
ly accused as a conspirator, and put to death, xxiv. 5. 

ThraaimenCy or Traaimenc^ lake, the battle near it, xxii. 6, 7. 
xxiv. 13. 

7^Arci«ian«, plunderers, put to flight by the Romans, xxxviii. 41. 

Throniuniy a conference held there between Philip and Quin- 
tius, xxxii. 36. XXXV. 37. xxxvi. 20. 

Thuriee^ or Thuriiy ix. 19. x. 2. Having revolted to Hannibal, 
returns to its former friendship with Rome,xxv. 1. Revolts 
again to Hannibal, the Roman garrison being treacherously 
exposed to Hannibal's stratagem, 15. 

Thyatiroy xxxvii. 8. 21. 

Thymbriay river, xxxviii. 18. 
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Thyrium^ Tiyi. 11. Refusing an alliance with Antiochus, is 
besieged by him, but the siege is soon raised, 12. A council 
of the Acamanians held there, to give audience to Roman 
commissioners, xliii. 17. 

Thunder being heard while an assembly is held, vitiates the 
proceedings, xxiii. 31. 

Tiberinoj island, ii. 5. 

Tiberinus, tenth king of Alba, i. 3. 

Tiber^ or Tiberinua river, formerly Mbula^ until King Tiberi- 
nus was drowned in it, i. 3. Frozen so hard, that the navi- 
gation is stopped, xy. 13. Remarkable floods in it, xxiv. 9. 
XXX. 38. XXXV. 9. Two bridges and many buildings in Rome 
destroyed, 21. The field of Mars, and low parts of the city, 
overflowed twelve times in one year, xxxviii. 28. 

TibuTy xxii. 12. 

Tiburtianay war declared against them by the Romans, vii. 9. ; 
who gain a victory over them, 11. They come in the dead 
of the night to the walls of Rome, and are defeated, 12. 
Compelled to submit to the Romans, 19. They support the 
Pedians, viii. 12. Are conquered by L. Furius, 13. And 
stripped of part of their lands, 14. 

Ticinusy river, v. 34. 

Tichiusy a summit of Mount CEta, xxvi. 16. 18. 

TifatQy mount, vii. 29. xxiii. 36. xxvi. 5. xxxii. 7. 

Tifemumy ix. 44. x. 14. 31. 

Timanorj Macedonian general, xlii. 58. 

TimUicratesy Rhodian naval commander, xxxvii. 14. 

Timasitheusy commander of the Liparean pirates, protects the 
Roman ambassadors, v. 28. 

TimavuSy lake, xli. 2. 

Timocraicsy governor of Gythium, xxxiv. 29. 40. 

TimoTtj a person of consequence in Phthiotic Thebes, xxxiii. 5. 

Timon made governor of Lydia by Antiochus, xxxvii. 44. 

Timotheusj Macedonian general, xlii. 67. 

Titienaes^ a century of Roman knights, and an old tribe, i. 13. 
36. X. 6. 

L, TitiniuBy consular tribune, v. 12. Again, he is .unsuccessful 
against the Faliscians, 1 8. 

M. Titiniusy plebeian tribune, iii. 54. 

M, Titiniusy master of horse, x. 1 . 

M, TitiniuB CurvuSj praetor, xl. 59. 

M. and C. Titiniua^ plebeian tribunes, oppose the suit of L. Cor- 
nelius for a triumph, xxxv. 8. 

P, Titiniusy lieutenant-general, xxxi. 21. 

Tohtuniy xxxv. 7. Taken by M. Fulvius, 2*2. 

Toliatoboian Gau/«, xxxviii. 16. 19. 
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LavB Tolumniua^ King of the Veians, oi*der8 the Roman am- 
bassadors to be slain, iv. 17. Is killed in battle by Cornelius 
Cossus, military tribune, 19. 

Torquatus, See Mdnlius, 

Tor one taken by Philip, xxviii. 7. xliv. 12. 

Toroncj promontory, xxxi. 45. 

Tralliansy IHyrian^ xxvii. 32. xxxi. 35. xxxvii. 39. 40. 

Trallea^ in Asia, surrendered to the Romans, xxxvii. 45- As- 
signed to Eumenes, xxxviii. 39. 

Treasury^ ii. 23. iv. 22. xxiv. 18. xxvi. 36. 

M. Trebclliua^iAiii. 21. 

Q. Trebelliua^ centurion, claims the mural crown at New Car- 
thage, xxvi. 48. 

Trebia taken by Coriolanus, ii. 39. 

Trebia, river, where Hannibal defeats the Romans, xxi. 48. 

Trebiua procures the surrender of Compsa to Hannibal, xxiii. 1. 

C Treboniua^ plebeian tribune, v. 1 1. 

C. Treboniuay lieutenant-general, x. 40. 

X. Treboniusj plebeian tribune, a bitter adversary to the patri- 
cians, thence sumamed Aspcr, iii. 65. 

M. TrcboniuSy consular tribune, vi. 21. 

Trebonian law^ vi. 11, 12. 

Trebula stormed by Fabius, xxiii. 39. 

Trebulana made free of Rome, x. I. 

C. Tremetliua Flaccua^ ambassador to Attalus, xxix. 11. Prae- 
tor, XXX. 26. 

C. Tremelliuay commissioner of lands, xxii. 4. 

C Tremetliua Flaccua^ plebeian aedile, xxx. 26. • 

Cn. Tremelliua^ plebeian tribune, protests against the censors 
being continued in office, xlv. 15. 

Triariafiy veteran soldiers, ii. 47. vii. 23. viii. 8. 

Tribune of the celeres, i. 59. 

Tribunea^ military, on the secession of the soldiers, are ap- 
pointed by the troops, iii. 51. 

Tribuneay military, as first appointed by the generals, after- 
wards in part by the people, vii. 5. ix. 30. 

Tribuneaj consular, three in number, first elected, iv. 67. Four 
elected, 31. Six are elected, 61. Eight are elected, v. 1. 
All patricians during forty-four years, vi. 37. The first ple- 
beian, V. 12. 

Tribuneay plebeian, first created, ii. 33. Their persons invio- 
lable, iii. 55. Magistrates of the commons, not of the peo- 
ple at large, ii. 35. 56. Ordered to be elected in an assem- 
bly of the tribes, and three added to their number, 56. 58. 
The number encreased to ten, iii. 30. The office laid aside 
on. the creation of decemvirs, 32. Restored, 54. Two arc 
brought in by choice of their college, 64. and v. 10. This 
mode of co-optation forbidden, iii. 65. and v. 11. A pie- 
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beian tribune orders his beadle to seize a consul, ii. 56. The 
tribunes threaten to imprison the consuls, iv. 26. Do the 
same to the consular tribunes, v. 9. Prevent the election of 
curule magistrates during five years, vi. 35. Their power 
confined within the walls of the city, iii. 20. 

Triccoj xxxii. 1 3. Recovered from the Athamanians, xxxvi. 
13. Disputed by Philip and the Thessalians, xxxix. 25. 

Tricorian fieofile^ xxi. 30. 

Trigethina gatCy iv. 16. xxxv. 10. 41. xli. 27. 

Tri/iudium SolUtimum^ when the chickens eat greedily, x. 40. 

Trifihylia restored to the Achaeans by Philip, xxviii. 8. xxxii. 5. 

TrifiolUy in Laconia, xxxv. 27. 

Tri/iolis, Scea^ in Perraebia, xUi. 53. 55. 67. 

TritonoTij xxviii. 7. 

Triumfih of Tarquinius Priscus, the first mentioned by Livy, i. 
38. 

T*riumfihy iii. 29. The dress of generals in triumph, x. 7. The 

, granting of a triumph belongs properly to the senate, iii. 63. 
A triumph ordered by the people, without the approbation 
of the senate, iii. 63. vii. 17. One without an order of either, 
x. 37. 

A triumfih not allowed to a commander, who was not invested 
with any magistracy, xxviii. 38. 

Triumfih of Scipio Africanus, xxx. 45. 

Trocmiy one of the three tribes of Gauls that migrated to Asia, 
xxxvi ii. 16. 

Trogilii harbour^ xxv. 23. 

Troilium^ x. 46. 

IVomentine tribe added, vi. 5. 

Trofihonian Jufiiter^ his temple in Lebadia, xlv. 27. 

Troy taken ; two other places named Troy, i. 1. 

Trojan district j i. 1. 

Q. Tuberoy historian, iv. 23. x. 9. 

M, Tucciu8ycut\\\t aedile, xxxv. 41. Praetor, xxxvi. 45. Com- 
missioner of a colony, xxxix. 23. 

Tulliay two of the name, daughters of Servius Tullius, king, 
i. 46 to 59. 

Man, Tulliusy consul, ii. 19. 

Sex, Tulliusj chief centurion a seventh time, addresses the dic- 
tator Sulpicius on his protracting the war, vii. 13. Shows 
extraordinary bravery in battle, 16. 

Tullianumj prison, xxix. 22. 

Tumulty Gallic, vii. 9. 

Tunesy a strong city, fifteen miles distant from Carthage, taken 
by Scipio, xxx. 9. 16. 

Turdetansy or Turdulianay a restless people in Spain, xxi. 6. 
Are entirely subdued by the Romans, sold by auction, and 
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their city rased, xxiv. 42. Their lands tributary to Sagun- 
turn, xxviii. 39. They are defeated by P. Manlius, xxxiv. 17. 
19. 

Tumua^ King of the Rutulians, i. 2. 

Tu9cans, See Etrurians, 

Tuscan tea^ v. 33. xxvi. 19. 

Tuscan street^ in Rome, ii. 14. xxvii. 39. 

Tuscuium^ ii. 15, 16. Taken by the Latines, and recovered, vi. 
33. Shuts its gates against Hannibal, xxvi. 9. Its hills, iii. 
7, 8. Citadel, 23. and vi. 33. 

Tusculana send succours to Rome, iii. 18. War declared against 
them by the Romans, which they avoid by peaceable demean- 
our, obtain peace, and privileges of Roman citizens, vi. 25, 
26. viii. 14. o7. 

Tutiay river, xxvi. 1 1. 

TVc^a, part of Syracuse, xxiv. 21. xxv. 25. 

7)/scoay xxjiyni. 18. 

7)/ndariumj xxxvi. 2. 

T)frrheumy or Thyriumj xxxvi. 11. xxxviii. 9. 

Tyrusy xxxiii. 48, 49. xxxiv. 61. 

U and V 

Vaccaeansy people, Spanish, conquered by Hannibal, xxi. 5. 
Defeated by M. Fulvius, xxxv. 7. xl. 47, 50. 

Facci/iratay viii. 19. See Vitruviua. 

Vadimon lake^ a furious battle fought there by the Romans and 
Etrurians, ix. 39. 

Valerius Antiasy historian, iii. 5. Regardless of truth, xxvi. 49. 
Quoted, xxv. 39. xxix. 35.xxx. 19. 29, Sec. 

Valerius Flaccusy military tribune, xxv. 14. xxxix. 4. 

C. Valerius^ consular tribune, vi. 36. 

C. ra/frm«, consul, viii. 18. 

C. Valerius Potitusy consular tribune, iv. 49. Consul, 53. Con- 
sular tribune a second time, 57. A third time, 61. 

C. Valerius Flaccus mside Bamen of Jupiter against his will, as- 
sumes a scat in the senate, xxvii. 8. Made curule xdile, he 
cannot take the requisite oath, xxxi. 50. 

C. Valerius Tafifiusy plebeian tribune, xxxviii. 36. 

L. Valeriusy quaestor, accuses Spurius Cassius of treason, ii. 41. 
Is made consul, 42. Again, 61. Wages war with the 
iEquans, 62. 

L, ra/eriu«, interrex, v. 17. 

L, Valeriusy deputed to carry to Delphi an offering to Apollo, is 
taken by pirates, and set at liberty, v. 28. ' 

L. Valerius, master of horse, viii. 18. 
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L, Valerius^ Pop,licola^ consular tribune, v. 26. A second time, 
vi. 1. A third time, 5. A fourth, 21. A fifth, 27. 

L, Valcriita PoHtua commences an opposition to the decemvirs, 
iii. 39. 41. With M. Horatius drives Appius out of the Fo- 
rum, 49. Is deputed by the senate to the commissioners, 50. 
53. Made consul, he procures laws in favour of the commis- 
sioners, 55. His conduct in war, 60,61. He triumphs by 
order of the people, without consent of the senate, 63. Re- 
fuses to be continued in office, 64. See iv. 6. 

L, Valerius Potitusj consular tribune, iv. 49. A second time, 
58. A third, v. 1. A fourth, 10. A fifth^ 14. Consul, he 
defeats the ^quans, and triumphs, 3 1 . 

L. Falerius Potitua^ interrex, v. 32. Again, vi. 5. 

L. Valerius^ pontiff, xxxiii. 44. 

L, Valerius Flaccus^ curule xdile, xxxi. 4. Praetor, 49. Con- 
sul, xxxiii. 42. Defeats the Boians, xxxiv. 21. Proconsul, 
he entirely vanquishes the Boians, and Insubrians, 46. 

X. Valerius Flaccus^ with L. Valerius Tappus, commissioners 
of colonies, xxxvii. 46. 57. Candidate for the consulship, 58. 

jL. Valerius Flaccus chosen censor with Cato, in opposition to 
the nobility, xxxix. 41. Pontiff; dies of the plague, xl. 42. 

L, Valerius Tafifiusy praetor, xxxv. 10. Commissioner of co- 
lonies, xxxvii. 46. 

M. Valerius^ herald, ratifies a treaty in form, i. 24. 

Man. Valerius^ brother of Poplicola, consul, triumphs over the 
Sabines, ii. 1 6. Is slain at Regillus in attempting to kill Tar* 
quinius, 20. 

Man, Valeriusj not the first dictator, ii. 18. 

Man, Valerius^ son of Volesus, dictator, ii. 30. Triumphs over 
the Sabines, and, not being suffered to fulfil the hopes that he 
had given to the commissioners, abdicates, 3 1 . 

Man, Valerius^ quaestor, iii. 25. Consul, 31. 

Man, Valerius^ military tribune, gains the surname of Corvus, 
from being aided by a crow in a single combat with a Gaul, 
and is made consul at twenty-three years of age, vii. 26. ^A 
second time consul, he triumphs over the Volscians, 27. A 
third time consul, 28. Is beloved by the soldiers, 33. Tri» 
umphs over the Samnites, 38. Dictator, 39. Composes a 
mutiny of the troops, 40, 41. A fourth time consul, he tri- 
umphs over the Ausonians, viii. 16. Interrex, 17. ; and ix. 7* 
Dictator a second time, x. 3. Triumphs, 5. Consul a fifth 
time, 6. A sixth time, 1 1. 

M, Valerius Maximus^ consular tribune, v. 14. Again, 24. 

M<, Valerius Maximusj ix. 28. Lieutenant-general, 40. Prae- 
tor a fourth time, 41. 

M, Valerius Pofilicola^ master of horse, vii. 12. Consul, 17. 
Again, 19. 
VOL. VI.— [OJ 
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Man. Faieriui FaltOy ambassador to Attalu8|l3dx. 11. Cnrulfc 
xdile, XXX. 36. Praetor, 40. 

M. Vaieriua Lsevinwy praetor, xxiii. 34. 30, 31. 37. Propraetor, 
he guards the coast at Bnindusiiuik, xxiv. 10. His exploits 
in Greece during the Macedonian war, 40. and xxti. 24. 26. 
He is chosen consul in his absence, 22. Exchaag^ provinces 
with Marcellus, 29. Persuades the senators to contribute 
their gold, silver, and money to the treasury, 36. Drives the 
Carthaginians quite out of Sicily, 40. Disputes with the 
senate about the nomination of a dictator, xXvlL 5. Procon- 
sul, he passes from Sicily into Africa, xxviii. 4. Is sent am- 
bassador to Attalus, xxix. 11. Proposes restitution of the 
money contributed by private citizens, 16. Remarlutble ftine- 
ral games are exhibited in honour of him by his sons, xxxi. 
50. 

M, Vaieriua Meaaala^ admiral, sails to Africa, and ravages the 
coast, xxvii. 5. Is made praetor, xxxiv. 54. Consul, xzxvii. 
47. A second time, xxxviii. 35. Pontiff, xiii. 28. 

F, Vaieriua^ son of Volesus, accompanies CoHatinus to Lucre* 
tia, i. 58. Swears after Brutus, 59. Is made consul in the 
place of Collatinus, ii. 2. Overcomes the Tarquinii in battle, 
6. Is accused of aiming at sovereignty, clears himself, com- 
pliments the people, aiid is sumamed rublicota ; is also made 
consul, 8. A third time, 15. A fourth, he defeats the Sa- 
bines, triumphs, and dies so poor, as not to leave sufficient 
money for his funeral, 16. 

P, Vaieriua^ consul, ii. 52. 

P. Vaieriua Po/i/tM, consular tribune, vi. 6. A second time, 18. 
A third, 27. A fourth, 32. A fifth; 36. A sixth, 42. 

P. Vaieriua Publicola^ interrex, iii. 8. Consul, 15. Attempts 
to recover the Capitol from Herdonius, and is slain, 1 8. 

P, Vaieriua Publico la, consul, vii. 21. Praetor, 23. Dictator, 
28. Master of horse, viii. 17. 

P, Vaieriua Flaccua, ambassador to Hannibal, xxi. 6. Lieu- 
tenant-general under Marcellus, xxiii, 16. Commander of 
the fleet, 34. 38. See xxvi. 8. 

T. Vaieriua, lieutenant-general, xxiv. 40. 

Vatican landa, x. 26. 

Veailiua, mount, iii. 50. 

Vettonea defeated by M. Fulvius, xxxv. 7. A second time, 22. 

Feiana make incursions on the Roman territories, and are rout- 
ed by Romulus,!. 15. Again, by Tulhis, 27. See 30. 42. 
They assist Tarquinius, ii. 6. Waste the lands of the Ro* 
mans, 43. Challenge the Romans to battle, 45. Are defeat- 
ed, 46, 47. After cutting off the Fabii, 50. Are vanquished 
by the Romans, 51. Are defeated again, 53. They kill 
the ambassadors sent from Rome, and renew the war with 
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bad success, iv. 17, 18, 19. Force the Romans to retire, 31.; 
but are afterwards routed, 33. Obtain a truce of twenty 
years, 35. Their senate ^ves a haughty answer to RomaA 
ambassadors, 58. ; on which the Romans declare war, 60. 
The Veians elect a king, which disgusts the Etrurians, t. 1. 

Veii is besieged by the Romans, iv. 61 A winter encampment 
before it, v. 2. Transactions of the siege, 7 to 21.; when it 
is taken by Camillus after a siege of ten years, 23. A design 
formed at Rome of removing to Veii causes great commo- 
tions, 24, 25, 29. ; is laid aside, 30. The relics of the fight 
at Cannas fly to Veii, 37. Camillus marches thence to reco- 
ver Rome, 46. 48. The proposal of removing to Veii is re- 
newed, 49, 50. ; rejected, 55. Such as had gone thither are 
recalled, vi. 4. A tenth part of the spoils of Veii vowed to 
Apollo by Camillus, v. 2 1. See 23. 25. 28. 

Feian lands are divided among the commons of Rome, t. 30. 

Felabrum^ a street in RonAe, scxvii. 37. 

Velia^ a city in Lucania, xxvi. 39. 

Felia^ a district in Rome, ii. 7. 

f>/iYrap, ii. 30. A colony 31. Angmented, 34. 

Feliiratu revolt, vi. 13. 21. Are subdued, 22. 29. Attack Tus- 
culum, and are invested by the Romans, 36 to 42. Plunder 
the Roman territory, vii. 15. Revolt again, viii. 3. 12. Are 
treated with severity on account of their many revolts, and 
banished beyond the Tiber, 14. 

Fenetiy in Italy, descended from the Heneti and Trojans, i. 1. 
Live round the bottom of the Adriatic gulph, v. 33. z. 2. 

Fenu9j i. 1 . Her t^nple, near the Circus, built out of fines 
levied for breach of chastity, x. 31. 

Fenus Cloacmaj iii. 48. 

— — Eryeinoj zxii.»9. zxiii. 30, 31. zxx. 38. 

Fenu9ian9 give a hospitable reception to the fugitives from 
Cannae, xxii. 54. Maintain their loyalty to the Romans dor* 
ing a genera] defection, xxvii. 10. 

Ferag-rianaj an Alpine tribe, xxi. 38. 

Fergae^xjoi, 19. 

Fercelliua beheaded for promoting a revolt of the Hirpinians« 
xxiii. 37. "^ 

Fergium^ a fort in Spain, a receptacle of robbers, is taken by 
Cato ; the robbers are put to death, and the guilty part of the 
inhabitants sold, xxxiv. 21. 

Fcrgilise^ constellation, xxi. 35. 

Ferminaj son of Syphax, forces Masinissa to fly, xxix. 33. 
Brings succours to the Carthaginians, xxx. 36. Sends am- 
bassadors to Rome, xxxi. 11« Submits the conditions of 
peace to the Romans, 19, 

Vf^ronaj v. 35. 
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Verrugo^ iv. I. 55, 56. v. 28. 

Feraes^ Fescennine^ vii. 2. 

Ferulansj ix. 42. Prefer their own laws to the rights of Roi^aii 
citizens, 43. Vertumnus, his statue, xliv. 16. 

VcBcelia^ xxxv. 22. 

Vetcia^ viii. 1 1. Comes into the hands of the Romans, ix. 25. 

Veacian fieofilcy x. 20. 

— landaj xxi. 31. 

Feaeria^ river, viii. 8. x. 28. 

Featay a couch for her at a feast of the gods, xxii. 10. The fatal 
pled^ of the Roman empire is kept in her temple, which is 
saved by some slaves from being burnt, xxvi. 27. Her fire is 
extinguished, xxviii. 1 1. 

Featalj Rhea Sylvia, mother of Romulus, is made one, i. 3, 4. 

Fcatal Firgina^ chosen by Numa, have a stipend appointed, and 
many privileges are conferred on them, i. 20. 

Featal Firgina^ with the sacred stores, are carried to Caere by 
L. Albinius, v. 40. 

A Featal accused is dismissed, with a charge to be more serious 
in conversation, and more grave in her dress, iv. 44. 

A Featal^ convicted of a breach of chastity, is buried alive, viii. 
15. 

A Featal^ who had the charge of the sacred fire, when it was 
extinguished, is scourged to death, xxviii. 11. Of two ves- 
tals found guilty of incontinence, one is buried alive at the 
Colline gate, the other kills herself, xxii. 57. 

Featia Ofifiiay a woman of Atellx, who had offered daily sacri- 
fices for the prosperity of the Romans, is restored to her 
liberty and property, xxvi. 33,34. 

Featiana join the Samnites, are routed and dispersed, viii. 29. 
An alliance is granted on their petition, x. 3. 

Feauviuaj mount, viii. 8. n 

Fettiana^ a warlike people, adjoining Macedonia, xlv. 30. 

FeturiOy mother of Coriolanus, prevails on him to retire from 
Rome, ii. 40. 

Feturian century^ xxvi. 22. 

C. Fcturiua^ consul, is charged with misconduct, iii. 31. Is 
made an augur, 32. 

C Feturituty consular tribune, vi. 32. Again, 36. 

X. Feturiua^ decemvir, iii. 33. 

L, Feturiuay consular tribune, vi. 38. 

Z. Feturiua Philoy dictator, to hold elections, xxii. 33. Cen- 
sor, xxvii. 6. 

X. Feturiua Philoj curule aedile, xxvii. 6. Praetor, 7. Proprae- 
tor in Gaul, 22. Lieutenant-general, xxviii. 9. Consul, 10. 
Master of horse, xxix. 11. Is sent home from Africa, and 
recounts the exploits of Scipio, xxx, 38. 40. 
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M, VefuriuSy consular tribune, v. 1 3. 

T. Veturitu Philo^ ilamen of Mars, xxix. 38. 

T, Veturiua Calvinusj consul, viii. 16. Again, ix. 1. Is sent 
under the yoke of Caudium, 6. Offered, as prisoner to the 
Sabines, 10. 

T, Veturiua GeminiMj consul, routes and disperses the Volscians, 
iii. 8. Is honoured with an ovation, 10. 

C. Vetu9ius^ consul, ii. 19. 

T. V€tu9iu9y consul, ii. 28. Marches against the i&quans, 30. 

Ufena^ river, v. 35. 

Uf entitle tribe added, ix. 20. 

Uffugum revolts from the Carthaginians to the Romans, xxx. 
19. 

VibiuB ^ccuaeusy praefect of a Pelignian cohort, throws the stand- 
ard into the enemy's camp, xxv. 14. 

Fibius Firiusy one of the Campanian ambassadors to the consul 
Varro, persuades his countrymen to join the Carthaginians, 
xxiii. 6. Exhorts the senators to put an end to their lives, 
xxvi. 13. He and twenty-seven senators swallow ]>oison, 14. 

Fibiusy a Bruttian of distinction, comes ambassador to Rome 
with offers of submission, xxvii. 1 5. 

Fiboy xxxi. 3. A colony settled there, xxxv. 40. Its lands, 
xxi. 51. 

FicaefiotOy or Fictoryy her temple, ii. 7. 

Fieilinusy JupiteVy xxiv. 44. 

Fictimsy of the larger kinds, xxx. 21. 

Fictory^ her temple, built with money accruing from fines, x. 33. 
Her temple on the Palatine, xxix. 14. A chapel of Virgin 
Victory, xxxv. 9. A golden image of Victory, weighing 
three hundred and twenty pounds, sent by Hiero to the Roman 
senate, xxii. 37. Mount of Victory, xxiv. 41. 

Q, Fictoriusy chief centurion, throws a standard among the ene- 
my, xxxiv. 46. 

FictumviXy sea-port, xxi. 45. Is taken with great slaughter of 
the inhabitants, 57. 

Filla /lubiicoy house for lodging ambassadors, and strangers of 
note, built, iv. 22. Repaired, xxxiv. 44. 

L. Filliua TafifiuluBy plebeian aedile, xxv. 2. 

X. FiUiun Tafipulusy praetor, xxxi. 49. 

P, FiUiuBy plebeian tribune, iii. 54. 

P. Filliua Ta/i/iulua is raised from the office of plebeian aedilc 
to that of praetor, xxix. 38. 

P» Filliuay a commissioner to adjust a dispute between Antio- 
chus and Ptolemy, xxxiii. 39. 

P. Filliua Tafifiuluay commissioner of lands for Scipio's soldiers, 
xxxi. 4. Consul, 49. 

Fiminal hill added to Rome, i. 44. 
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Vindiciu9j a slave, discovers a conspiracy formed for restoring 
the Tarquinii, ii. 4. Is rewarded with liberty, and a sum m 
• money, 5. 
Virbian hiilj i. 48. 

Virginia^ daughter of Aulius, a patrician, married to Volnm- 
nius, a plebeian consul, being excluded from the temple of 
Patrician Chastity, dedicates a chapel and altar to Plebeian 
Chastity, x. 23. 

Virginia^ daughter of Lucius, her unfortunate beauty, lament- 
able death, and the punishment of her persecutOM, iii. 44. 
48. 58. 

Jt. Virginiua^ consul, ii. 38. Routes the Volscians, SO. 

ji, Firginiusj son of Appius, consul, ii. 63. 

j1. Firginius Butilus^ consul, ii. 51. 

w^. Virginiu9y commissioner of lands, iii. I. 

A, Virginiusj j>lebeiaA tribune, commences a capital prosecu- 
tion against Cseso Quintius, which causes violent contentions, 
iii. 11. 13. 

A. Firginius is brought to trial and fined, for having, in his tri- 
buneship, favoured the senate, v. 39. 

X. Firginiusj father of Virginia, chief centurien, iii. 44. His 
contest with Appius about his daughter, 47. Re kills her, 48. 
Commotions in consequence, 49, 50. He advises the soldiers 
to elect ten military tribunes, and refiises to be one, 51. Is 
made plebeian tribune, 54. Prosecutes Appius, 56. { and or* 
ders him to be imprisoned, 57. Remits the capital pvnish- 
ment of Claudius, who had claimed Virginia, 58. 

X. Firginiu9y consul, iv. 21. Again, 33. 

X. Firginius^ consular tribune, out of enmity neglects assisting 
his colleague Servins, v. 8. Both are compelled to resign 
the office, 9. He is brought to trial by a plebeian tribune, 
and fined, 11, 13. 

X. Firginiusj consular tribune, vi. 1. 

O/iiter FirginiuBj consul, with his colleague, takes Pometia, and 
triumphs, ii. 17. 

Ofiiter Firginius^ consul, ii..54. 

Proculus Firginius J consul, maintains a contest with his coN 
league about the Agrarian law, ii. 41. 

-Sft, Firginius, consul, iii. 31. 

T, Firginius, consul, ii. 21. 48. 

T, Firginius Rutilus, augur, iii. 7. 

T, Firginius Cselimontanus, consul, iii. 65. 

Firtue, her temple vowed by Marcellus, xxvii. 25. Dedicated 
by his son, xxix. 1 1. 

VisceratiOy distribution of flesh, viii. 22. 

yitellia taken by Coriolanus, ii. 39. A Roman colony taken 
by the iEquans, v. 29. 
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VUelliiy brothers, conspirators in favour of the Tarquinii, ii. 4. 

VUruviu9 FacctUj of Fundae, general of the Privemians, viii. 19. 
Is scourged, and put to death by the Romans, his house rased, 
and his property confiscated to Semo Sanchus, 20. The site 
of his house on the Palatine is called Vacciprata. 

Ulywea said to be the progenitor of Octavius Mamilius, i. 49. 

Umbriay x. 1. Part of it called the Materine tract, ix. 41. 
Another part the Sappinian tribe, xxi. 3. xxii. 9. xxvii. 43. 

Umbrians are driven out of their country by the Boians, v. 3S. 
They, and the Etrurians, are defeated by the Romans at the 
Ciminian forest, ix. 37. Utterly overthrown, 39. They boast 
that they will attack Rome, are vanquished, and compelled to 
give up the advisers of their revolt, 41. They join the Etru* 
rians, Samnites, and Gauls, against the Romans, x. 2 1 . 27. 

yoeoniiansyjixi, 31. 

FoisBj or Boise J belonging to the* JEquans, iv. 49. 51. vi. 2. 

VolatendBy x. 12. The inhabitants promise Scipio rigging for 
his ships, and com, xxviii. 45. 

Volcans oppose Hannibal's ^ssing of the Rhone, xxi.. 26. 

Folero, See Publilius, The tribunes called Voleros by Appius 
Claudius, ii. 58. 

Volonesj slaves enlisted in the armies, xxii. 57. xxiii. 32. xxiv. 
1 1 • Gracchus promises them liberty, on condition of their 
bringing the heads of the enemies, xxiv. 14. They are set 
free, 15. Gracchus orders their public feast, at Beneventum, 
to be represented in painting ; hangs up the picture in the 
temple or Liberty, 16. xxv. 30. xxvii. 38. xxviii. 46. 

FoUcians are attacked by Tarquinius Superbus, i. 53. Com is 
purchased from them, ii. 9. They prepare to assist the La- 
tines, but give hostages, yet secretly prepare for war, 22. ; 
and march to attack Rome, 24. Are defeated, 25. Renew 
the war, and are conquered, 30. Deprived of part of their 
lands, 31. Again defeated, 33. Are ordered to quit Rome, 
37. At the instigation of Attius Tullns they take arms against 
the Romans, xxxviii. 39. Are led to Rome by Coriolanus, 40. 
Are conquered, and treated with the harshest severity, 53. 
A tmce of forty years is granted to them, 54. They renew 
hostilities, 58. Defeat the Romans, 59. Attack their camp^ 
and are severely beaten, 64, 65. They invade the Roman 
territory, are utterly routed, and the nation is almost extir- 
pated, iii. 7, 8. They renew the war in conjunction with the 
i£quans, 10. Are vanquished, 12. 60. They lay siege to 
Ardea, and are surrounded by the Romans, iv. 9. Beaten, 
and sent under the yoke, 10. They again join the Equant 
against the Romans, 26. Attack the consul's camp, 27. 
Their own camp' is taken, and all the prisoners, except sena- 
tors, are sold as slaves, 29. Again they renew hostilities, 37. 
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55, 56. Suffer a defeat, 57. Take Vcnugo, 58. Are again 
worsted in battle, 61. They besiege Anxur, v. 16. Obtain 
peace, 23. Break the peace, and are reduced to submission 
by Camillus, vi. 2. Meet the same fate in two subsequent 
efforts, 6. 8.11. 13. Join the Praenestines, and take Satricum, 
22. Suffer several discomfitures, 23. 32. yii. 17. viii. I. They 
desert Hannibal, and submit to the Romans, xxvii. 1 5. 

Volsciana and Mquans^ so often conquered, still found recruits 
for their armies; this is accounted for, vi. 12. 

Volsciana^ people in Spain, their much-approved answer to the 
Roman ambassadors, xxi. 19. 

M. VoUciuB Pictor appears as a witness against Caeso Quintius, 
iii. 13. Is prosecuted for false evidence by the quaestors, 24. 
Condemned and banished, 29. 

Folsinians make inroads on the Roman territory, v. 31. Are 
defeated, and obtain a truce of twenty years, 32. They use 
nails, fixed in the temple of the goddess Nortia, as a registry 
of the years, vii. 3. They suffer several defeats, ix. 41. x. 37. 

Voltumna^ goddess, her temple, iv. 23. v. 17. A general assem- 
bly of Etruria is summoned thither, i v. 23. 25. v. 17. A con- 
spiracy against the Romans is formed there, vi. 2. 

Folumniay wife of Coriolanus, ii. 40. 

L, Folumniusy consul, gets the better of the Sallentines, ix.' 42. 
A second time consul, x. 15. He leaves his own province to 
succour Appius Claudius, and, after some altercation, they 
gain a glorious victory, 18, 19. He surprises the Samnites 
who had plundered Campania, 20, 21. Shows remarkable 
moderation and prudence at the elections, 21. Is continued 
in command, 22. ; and acts with success in Samnium, 30, 31. 

P, Volumniua^ consul, iii. 10. Ambassador to the ^quans, he 
is insulted by their leader, Gracchus Clcelius, 25. 

Voluntary contribution to the treasury by the senators, xxvi. 36. 

Volunteer aoldiers^ v. 16. xxvii. 46. xxviii. 45. xxix. 1., &c. 

Voluatana^ summit of the Cambunian mountains, xliv. 2. 

Urbicua taken by Fulvius with great difficulty, xl. 16. 

Uriteay people, furnish ships to the Romans, for the Macedonian 
war, xlii. 48. 

Uacana^ in Illyria, where Appius Claudius is ensnared by the 
garrison, and suffers severely, xliii. 10. It is taken by Per- 
seus after an obstinate defence, 18. Perseus, in violation of 
the capitulation, sells the natives, and confines the Romans, 19. 

Uaurera fined, vii. 28. x. 23. Their practices, viii. 28. 

Utena^ river. See Ufena, 

Uticoj its lands ravaged by Otacilius, xxv. 31. Again wasted, 
xxvii. 5. Again by Valerius Laevinus, xxviii. 4. Scipio en- 
camps near it, xxix. 28. Lays siege to* it, and retires, 35. 
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Besieges it again, xxx. 3. 5. 8. His fleet is attacked by the 
Carthaginians, 9, 10. 

Vulcan, the arms and spoils of the enemy dedicated to him, and 
burned, i. 37. viii. 10. His temple in the field of Mars, xxiv. 
10. Arms of the Carthaginians offered to him by Scipio, 
xxx. 6. Court of his temple, ix. 46. xxxix. 46. xl. 19. 

Fulcan'a w/and*, xxi. 49. 51. 

Fultumu8y river, viii. 11. x. 20. 31. xxii. 14. xxiii. 14. 19. Fort 
at its mouth, afterwards a city, xxv. 30. 22. 

Vultumusj a city of the Etrurians, seized by the Samnites, and 
called Capua, iv. 57. 

Vultumtu wind blows dust into the eyes of the Romans at Can- 
nae, xxii. 46. 

4 

w 

Wall9h\n\t round Rome, i. 6. 33. 36. 44. vi. 32. 

War, the mode of declaring it, i. 32. 

Water brought into the city, ix. 29. 

Watern of Cumse, medicinal, xli. 16. Those of Sinuessa much 

celebrated, xxii. 13. 
Watches, the night divided into four ; the first, v. 44. Second, 

vii. 35. Third, ix. 44. Fourth, ix. 37. 
Watches mounted by senators, iii. 6. 
Watches posted in all the streets of Rome^ x. 4. 
Wicked street, i. 48. 

yield, viii. 15. 
Widows, their taxes assigned to the maintenance of horses foi* 
the knights, i. 43. Their money lent to the public, xxiv. 18. 
Wine for sacrifices supplied by the public, x. 23. 
Wine allured the Gauls into Italy, v. 33. 
Winter campaign at Veii, v. 2. 
Winter, uncommonly severe, v. 13. 
Wood, the Arsian, ii. 7. 
■■' Ciminian, ix. 36^ 

— ^— — Msesian, i. 33. 
— — Malitions, i. 30. 
■ Litana, xxiii. 24. 

Writers quoted by Livy :*^ 

Acilius*s Annals, xxc. 39. 

Cincius, vii. 3. 

Claudius Quadrigarius, viii. l^"* 

Clodius Licinius, xxix. 2?. 

Liciriius Macer, iv. 7. 

Piso, i. 55. 

Silenus, xxvi. 49. 

Tubero, iv. 23.- 
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Valerius Anlias, iii. 5. 

Linen books, iv. 7. 

Books of the magistrates, iv. 20. 

Commentaries of the pontiffs, vi. 1 . See iv. 3. 
fVoifj said to have suckled Romulus and Remus, i. 4. Imaged 

of the wolf and infants, x. 23. 
fVblfs2icred to Mars, x. 27. 

X 

Xanthififiusy Lacedaemonian general, xxviii. 43. 

Xenarchusy prxtpr of the Achaeans, wishes to ingratiate himself 
with Perseus, xli. 23. 

Xenoclidesy governor of Chalcis, disappoints an attempt of Thoas 
and the iEtolians, xxxv. 38. Reinforces the garrison of 
Chalcis, 50. 

Xenofihanesy head pf an embassy from Philip to Hannibal, is tar 
ken by a party of Romans, and escapes through an artful fic- 
tion, xxiii. 3. Is taken again, and conveyed to Rome, xxxiv. 
38. 

Xenofihon^ Achsean chief, accompanies Quintius at a conference 
with Philip, xxxii. 33. 

XynisBj xxxii. 13. xxxiii. 3. 

Xychusy accomplice of Perseus in compassing the ruin of De- 
metrius, forger letters under the signature of Flamininus, 
xl. 55, 



Year is divided by Numa into twelve lunar months, i. 19. 
Years reckoned among the Volsinians by nails fixed in the wall 

of a temple, vii, 3. 
Fo^r, military, iii. 28. A Roman army sent under it, ix. 5. A 

Samnitc army, 15. Seex. 36. 
Youth, a goddess, v. 54. A feast of the gods in honour of her, 

xxi. 62, 



^acynthus, island, xxi. 7. Is taken by Laevinus, xxvi. 24. Is 

given up to the Romans, xxxvi. 32. 
Zama, five days' journey from Carthage ; here Scipio defeated 

Hannibal, xxx. 29. 
Zama^ or Same, island, xxxii. 16. 
Zt'asiuin, promontory, xxxi. 46. 
Zewo supplicales T. Quintius in favour of his countrymen the 

Magnctians, xxxv. 31. 
Zeno is m^de governor of Aparnea by Antiochus,xxxvii. 44. 
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Zmo, -Macedonian) Mvernor of Theium, xzxviii. K 
ZeuxideB, praetor of Acamania, is deposed for favouring the 

Romans, xxxiii. 16. 
ZeuxiSj ambassador from Antiochus to Scipio, xxxvii. 45. 
Zoififiusj son-in-law of Hiero, g^iardian of Hieronymus, zxiv. 4, 

5. Being sent ambassador to Egypt, he remains in voluntary 

exile, and his wife and daughters are murdered by the Syra* 

cusans, 26. 
Zybaa holds part of Bithynia in opposition to Nicomedes, and 

is conquered by the aid of the Gauls, xxxviii. 16. 



THE END. 



